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STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 


On the right bank of the gently-flowing 
Avon rises the pleasant town of Stratford, 
celebrated the world over as the birthplace 
of Shakspeare. Here has been carefully 
preserved the house in which the great 
genius of the drama was born, and in the 


“«___. sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 


Notwithstanding the greatness of Shaks- 
peare’s endowments, there is, as is well 
known, comparatively little to tell of his 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 


parish church his mortal remains are bur- 
ied. A beautiful view of the church at 
Stratford-U pon-Avon is given on this page, 
and looking upon it one is carried back 
along the stream of Time-and becomes for- 
getful of the present while recalling the 
wonderful works of that 


“Sweet Swan of Avon, upon the banks of 
Thames 
That did so please Eliza: and our James.” 


Or, turning from the tribute of “ rare 
Ben Jonson’”’ to the language of Milton, we 
hear again, with him— 
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life, and curiosity and interest must retire 
from all possible investigation unsatisfied 
on many points. Itis believed that he was 
born on the 23d of April, 1564, and the par- 
ish register attests to the fact of his baptism 
three days later, on the 26th. John Shaks- 
peare, his father, was by birth a yeoman, 
but his mother, Mary Arden, was of higher 
descent, having been a member of an an- 
cient family in Warwickshire. In a docu- 
ment of the time John Shiakspeare is men- 
tioned as a glover, and it is doubtless true 
that he united that trade to his other occu- 
pations of farming and raising stock. The 
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early days of the great poet’s father were 
marked by prosperity and honor, he having 
been elected chief magistrate of the town in 
1569. William was the third child of a 
family of four sons and four daughters, and 
there seems no ground for doubt that he re- 
ceived the whole of his education at the 
free grammar school at Stratford. There 
have been much argument and many words 
over the question of Shakspeare’s scholastic 
acquirements, some critics and admirers 
contending that he must have had the most 
thorough classical education, while others 
deny the probability of any but very limited 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin authors. 
Perhaps it would be most reasonable to as- 
sume that the king of dramatists, though 
not ignorant wholly of such resources, did 
not, in his attainments, go beyond a mod- 
erate share of classical erudition. The cel- 
ebrated expression of his friend Ben Jon- 
son, ‘And though thou hadst small Latin 
and less Greek,’”’ certainly does not imply 
that Shakspeare had no Latin and Greek; 
and what the learned Jonson esteemed 
“small” might well have been a larger 
stock than the adjective might indicate if 
used by one less learned than Jonson. 

But the prosperous days of John Shaks- 
peare gave place to darker ones, and, in 
consequence, William was taken from 
school, he being at that time between four- 
teen and fifteen, and employed in some 
more useful occupation, pecuniarily consid- 
ered. There isa tradition that he served 
for a while as a butcher’s apprentice, which 
is doubtful, but not improbable; and the 
same may be said of the additional’ story 
that he turned schoolmaster for a while. 
In November, 1582, Shakspeare, then about 
nineteen, was married to that Anne Hatha- 
‘way whose charms he celebrated in his fa- 
mous lines in her honor. She was nearly 
eight years his senior, and it has been con- 
jectured, with considerable appearance of 
probability, that the union was not so happy 
as might have been desired, the fact that in 
his will the poet neglected to mention his 
wife, except to bequeath to her his “‘sec- 
ond-best bed,’’ seeming to indicate no very 
great affection. The consideration that, 


according to the English laws, this omission 
did not interfere with the right of dower, by 
the exercise of which the widow was amply 
provided for, lessens the apparent severity 
of the neglect, while it does not entirely re- 
move the appearance of coldness. How- 
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ever the case may have been, surely no wo- 
man could ask a more enthusiastic acknowl- 
edgment of her power than is given in the 
well-known poem to Anne Hathaway attri- 
buted to the pen of Shakspeare. The first 
and last stanzas are especially happy in 
their comparisons. 


“Would ye be taught, ye feathered throng, 
With love’s sweet notes to grace your song, 
To pierce the heart with thrilling lay, 
Listen to mine Anne Hathaway! 
She hath a way to sing so clear, 
Pheebus might wondering stop to hear. 
To melt the sad, make blithe the gay, 
And nature charm, Anne hath a way; 

She hath a way, 

Anne Hathaway; 


To breathe delight Anne hath a way. 


‘*But were it to my fancy given 
To rate her charms, I'd call them heaven; 
For though a mortal made of clay, 
Angels must love Anne Hathaway; 
She hath a way so to control, 
To rapture, the imprisoned soul, 
And sweetest heaven on earth display, 
That to be heaven Anne hath a way; 
She hath a way, 
Anne Hathaway; 
To be heaven's self Anne hath a way.” 


Of the three children born of this mar- 
riage two were twins—a boy and a girl— 
and the eldest child was a girl. The son, 
Hamnet, died in his twelfth year, and the 
daughters married well, and had children, 
but no grandchildren, so that the family of 
Shakspeare disappeared from the world. 

When about twenty-two Shakspeare went 
to London, on account, it has been stated, 


‘of having a difficulty with Sir Thomas Lucy 


of Charlecote, in whose deer-park he was 
caught poaching. A prosecution was threat- 
ened, and Will Shakspeare betook himself 
forthwith to the great metropolis where he 
was destined to find friends, fortune and 
fame. Little, indeed, could he have guessed 
how great was the height to which he was 
to climb, as he engaged to hold horses at 
the door of the theatre (so saith tradition), 
and then to act as prompter’s attendant in 
the theatre. But very soon these humble 
positions were exchanged for those of dra- 
matist, actor, and shareholder in the Black- 
friars Theatre. Once embarked on the sea 
of dramatic composition, the resplendent 
genius of the man who *‘ was not for an age, 
but for all time,’’ became at once recog- 
nized, and he soon stood above all others. 
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We have ample evidence of the unrivalled 
acceptance his works obtained from all 
‘classes; and not only were they in the wider 
sense popular, but they brought him special 
marks of favor and approval from Queen 
Elizabeth and her successor, James—who is 
said to have honored the poet witb an “‘ am- 
icable letter’? from his own hand—and pro- 
cured him the patronage and friendship of 
some of the most accomplished men of rank 
at the time. It seems that Shakspeare’s 
fortune kept pace with his fame, and he 
rapidly gained both laurels and gold. The 
latter enabled him to carry out his wishes, 
and establish his residence at his native 
town of Stratford, with the wide landed es- 
tate and ample hospitality so agreeable to 
his generous mind. He finally ceased to 
spend much time in London, and of his last 
years, except that they were spent peace- 
fully in honor and plenty, very little is 
known. It is believed, however, that he 
still continued to write for the stage. He 
died on his 52d birthday, April 23, 1616. 
The character of Shakspeare was, as 
might be expected, noble and estimable; 
that he erred at times is possible, but the 
light of his essentially high and generous 
disposition is too bright to excuse any 
dwelling on possible imperfections, That 
he was both kind and lovable is evident 
from much testimony from his contempo- 
raries, and his agreeable wit and good- 
nature made him beloved as a companion, 
his most common title among those who 
knew him being “‘ gentle Will Shakspeare.”” 
Ben Jonson, who certainly was not given 
to flattery, says of him after his death, “‘ He 
was honest and of an open and free na- 
ture,” and asserts that in his remarkable 
works we do but see the reflection of his 
beautiful ‘“‘mind and manners,’’ going on 
to say that he ‘‘ honors his memory only on 
this side idolatry.”?’ The unequalled genius 
of Shakspeare found a fitting tribute in the 
eulogy of Dryden, who declared ‘‘ He was 
the man who, of all modern and perhaps 
ancient poets, had the largest and most 
comprehensive soul,’’ and the verdict is 
now generally admitted to be just. Says 
one writer (C. D. Yonge), ‘‘It isa great 
triumph for the human intellect to portray 
with all the vividness of reality the horrors 
of insanity, the fierce audacity of guilt and 
sometimes of despair, the remorseful cru- 
elty of jealousy, the endurance and self- 
devotion of patriotism, the stern fortitude 


and fiery energy of ‘warlike ambition, the 
unswerving resolution of hatred and re- 
venge; but our admiration is immeasurably 
increased if the mind which is capable of 
successfully grappling with these grander 
topics can range with equal power in an- 
other and an opposite direction; if it can 
with equal fidelity set before us the ardor 
and anxieties of love, the devotion of filial 
duty, the grace and delicacy of female pur- 
ity, the divine beauty of compassion, the 


‘nobleness of resignation under calamity 


and disgrace; the feeling is augmented still 
further if to the vigor exerted in delinea- 
tions of the one class, and to the tender- 
ness displayed in those of the other, be add- 
ed philosophy to instruct, wit and humor to 
amuse; and if, beyond these qualities, 
which are mainly the fruit of keen observa- 
tion and intelligence, an original and crea- 
tive imagination at times transports the 
poet within the boundaries of the invisible 
world, and enables him to ‘ turn into shape’ 
and bring before the reader or spectator the 
‘forms of things unknown; and if, lastly, 
this combination of mental endowments be 
set off by technical skill, by a mastery ef 
the resources of the language which should 
enable the author to display and embellish 
them with all the felicity of a rich and va- 
ried diction aud musical versification, it 
would be difficult to conceive what more 
could be required to entitle him in whom 
these gifts might be found to the glory of 
having attained as great perfection as the 
finite faculties of man can arrive at. Yet 
it is not too much to say that they do all 
meet in Shakspeare, and that even this long 
enumeration does not exhaust the catalogue 
of his claims on our attention and admira- 
tion; nay, perhaps, in the eyes of those 
who regard chiefly the artistic skill of the 
dramatist, it does not include the highest 
of all, the union of fearless boldness, and 
unerring correctness displayed in his delin- 
eation of character. His vehemence may 
at times swell into bombast, his wit may 
not unfrequently degenerate into that paltry 
play upon words which was the fashion of 
his day; or, still worse, may be tainted 
with coarseness and indecency; but no 
Zoilus has ever discovered a flaw in the 
consummate art with which he sets before 
us not only each separate character, but all 
the chief characters in each play, so com- 
bining and contrasting them that they serve 
to bring out each other’s peculiarities,” 
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AFRICAN WEAPONS. 


Different tribes and divisions of mankind, 
especially when in an uncivilized state, are 
apt to be addicted to the use of weapons of 
warfare peculiar to themselves, and which, 
from long practice, they handle with a won- 
derful dexterity. Such a means of offence 
or defence is the ** knob-kerrie’’ of the Kaf- 
firs, an instrument that, in the hand of an 
inexperienced white man, would seem a 
comparatively small protection from ene- 
mies, and very unreliable for the purpose 
of securinggame. But notso does the Kat- 
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the hide, and fashion the dresses which are 
worn by both men and women, doing all 
this with an ease and rapidity really aston- 
ishing. If he be engaged in cutting up 
slaughtered cattle, he will show as thorough 
a knowledge of the different cuts as the 
most experienced butcher, while the latter, 
armed with his knife, saw and cleaver, 
could not work more quickly or to better 
advantage than does the Kaffir with only 
his assagai. 

On ail occasions which would seem toa 


THE KNOB-KERRIE, 


fir esteem it; and he prefers it to the bow 
and arrow which are made use of by the 
neighboring African tribes. He chooses for 
his principal weapon the assagai, a spear or 
lance of flexible mahogany, scarcely as thick 
as one’s little finger, to which a head of 
iron is attached secured by rawhide. These 
long lances are in his hands most formid- 
able weapons, and he hurls them at the 
enemy with a peculiar wriggling motion 
like that of a snake, thus deceiving the an- 
tagonist who cannot tell where the missile 
will strike. 

The assagai is the most important of pos- 
sessions to a Kaffir. He wiil never stir 
without some instrument of defence in his 
hand, and the one selected is generally the 
assagai. He puts it to many uses, and 
manages with this one simple weapon to 
kill his game, cut up the carcass, strip off 


European to demand the use of a knife, the 
Kaffir i satisfied with his assagai, cutting 
witl i* the shafts for his weapons, and carv- 
ing with its sharp blade the wooden clubs, 
spoons, dishes and pillows, and different 
utensils required in his daily life. 

The clubs used by the Kaffir tribes differ 
very much in size and somewhat in form, 
some of them being more than six feet long, 
and others only fourteen or fifteen inches. 
But in one respect they are alike all are 
straight or intended to be; and one end is 
terminated by a knob; hence the common 
name of ‘‘knob-kerries,”’” These clubs can 
not only be used as weapons with which to 
strike an enemy, but also as missiles; in 


which case they are sometimes flung straight 


at an opponent, and sometimes thrown on 
the ground in such a way that they will re- 
bound and strike the antagonist from be- 
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African 


low instead of from above. The savages of 
Australia also carry clubs of a similar shape, 
and they make use of the ricochet. 

It does not accord with a Kaffir’s ideas of 
etiquette for an inferior to enter his hut 
assagai in hand, and therefore it is ex- 
changed for the innocent kerrie. It is also 
a breach of politeness to use the assagai in 
the dance, But since the Kaffirs imitate 
in their dances the different movements of 
war and hunting, it is quite necessary that 
the performers should have something of a 
similar appearance, and they therefore pro- 
vide themselves with knob-kerries of about 
the same length, as the weapons they 
represent. 

At close quarters the kerrie can be used 
as aclub, but it is oftener used as a missile. 
Our illustration on page 208 pictures a Kaf- 
fir lad in the act of throwing the knob- 
kerrie. He holds four or five of these clubs 
in his left hand, and hws one after the 
other with wonderful rapidity. The little 
animals he is attacking are the rock-rabbits, 
known to the world of science as the hyrax, 
and identical with the “‘coney”’ of the 
Seriptures. 

Although the methed of attack and de- 
fence which we have described, would not 
seem to more civilized men either the best 
or most effectual, the Kaffir, who is trained 
from infancy to hurl his weapons, invari- 
ably prefers those that can be used in this 
way, and he will exhibit in the use of them 
a truly wonderful dexterity and force. One 
would scarcely think that to provide one’s 
self with plenty of knobbed sticks would be 
very good preparation for bagging birds, 
but a Kaffir takes his knob-kerries with but 
little doubt of success, and as a matter of 
course, when he goes after the bustard, the 
quail, or other birds, and rarely returns 
empty-handed. 

Usually, two men will hunt together, 
walking about fifty yards apart. When 
they find a spot which seems favorable for 
game, they rest their kerries on their right 
shoulders, in order not to lose any time in 
drawing back the hand when they wish to 
hurl the weapon. As soon as a bird rises 
they simultaneously fling their kerries at it, 
one always aiming a little above the bird, 
and the other a little below. Thus, if the 


bird should see the upper club and lower 
its flight to escape it, the under kerrie kills 


it; while, if it should rise from the lower 
club, it will fall a victim to the upper one. 
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The knob-kerrie is generally made of 
wood, that of the acacia being esteemed for 
this purpose, The long weapons of the 
Zulus are for the most part cut from the 
tree that has been given the unenviable 
name of stink-wood from the disagreeable 
odor that it emits while being worked upon. 
When it is dry this odor departs, not even 
the faintest suggestion of it remaining to 
offend the most fastidious nostril. It isa 
species of laurel, scientifically called laurus 
bullata. 

But of all the varieties of the knob-kerries 
the most valuable and highly-prized are 
those that are made out of the horn of the 
rhinoceros, and a native can scarcely be 
persuaded to part with one of these precious 
weapons at any price. There are several 
reasons for this reluctance to sell a kerrie 
of this sort. First, the mere possession of 
such an article shows that the possessor 
must bea mighty hunter and a slayer of 
the rhinoceros; then, too, its great efficiency, 
and the enormous amount of labor neces- 
sary to carve it out of the solid horn, ren- 
der it so dear to him, that he cannot be in- 
duced to part with it, unless he can gain in 
exchange something that will be likely to 
exalt him in the eyes of his associates, for 
whose respect and admiration he is as anx- 
ious as many an inhabitant of civilized coun- 
tries is to win the applause of his fellew-men. 

When we are led to reflect upon the bar- 
barous tribes that inhabit the wild regions 
of Africa upon whom the light of civiliza- 
tion has never yet shone, the prospect seems 
somewhat discouraging. Second to no 
other country in both commercial and agri- 
cultural advantages, its best portions show 
little beyond the ruins of former greatness 
and intelligence. Its arid sands are said to 
be gradually encroaching upon the fertile 
countries of Egypt and Barbary. It 
abounds in precious metals, and has many 
valuable natural productions. It might be 
called the region of animal life, since there 
are more than twice the number of species 
of animals in it than in the other divisions 
of the globe. The past tells its story of 
victories and civilization, of the greatness 
of Egypt and Carthage. Science tirst found 
its home in Egypt, and even the power of 
imperial Rome trembled before the nearly 
equal grandeur of colossal Carthage. But 


whatever may have been its natural advan- 


tages, it now offers to the eye of the travel- 
ler only one uniform, immense region of 
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ignorance, crime, barbarity and misery. If 
we enter that continent by the Isthmus of 
Suez, we are first received by Egypt, still 
elevated by some faint glimmerings of civil- 
ization from the level of the savage; but 
here the people have only knowledge enough 
to make more glaring their deprawty; they 
furnish an astonishing example of bad 
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government and the corrupting tendency of 
corrupt morals. Proceeding further into 
the interior, there is only a change from bad 
to worse, a sinking toward the degradation 
that marks the mere savage. Go where 
we will, the country presents a cheerless 
aspect of barbarism, wretchedness and 
darkness, 


AMONG THE ALPS. 


One of the dangers to which the inhabi- 
tants of the Alpine valleys are subjected is 
well illustrated on page 212, and the min- 
gled grandeur and desolation of the scene 
scarcely need any comment, certainly no 
lengthy explanation. The much-to-be- 
dreaded avalanche of dry powdered snow 
has burst upon the defenceless mountain- 
eers, and has overturned houses, and bur- 
ied both animals and human beings be- 
neath its suffocating weight. Sad, indeed, 
is the scene for those who survey it, and be- 
hold in it the ruin of homes and the de- 
struction of the results of long and arduous 
labor; and if human life has also been sac- 
rificed, the grief deepens into woe and the 
disaster into tragedy. 

Avalanches of the kind depicted in our 
engraving usually occur in the winter sea- 
son, and are very dangerous on account of 
their suddenness. The snow, which has 
been rendered loose and fine as powder by 
a hard frost, is set in motion by the wind, 
gathers quantity and velocity in its onward 
and downward march, and bursts upon the 
vale below with blinding and irresistible 
force, causing everything to give way before 
it. A different kind of avalanche is that 
which resembles a landslip. In the spring, 
as the snow begins to melt, the soil under- 
neath it becomes loose and slippery, and 
the snow slides down the declivity by its 
own weight, sweeping before it trees, soil 
and rocks, There is the most danger from 
such occurrences where elevated tracts of 
very gradual descent are separated from the 
valleys by steep walls of rock, as seen in 
our illustration, for the snow is then hurled 
over the precipices with fearful force, and 
the wind thus caused will of itself prostrate 
houses and trees. The Ice Avalanches are 
quite often seen and heard rumbling down 
the steeps of the Jungfrau, and are formed 
of immense masses of ice that become sep- 


arated from the glaciers of the upper 
heights. These avalanches usually occur 
during the months of July, August and 
September. 

Much has been said and written of the 
sublime and beautiful aspects of the Alps, 
and yet no description can do justice to the 
grandeur of the mountain scenery, and we 


’ turn from the writgr to the painter and en- 


graver to give usa more adequate idea of 
those mighty fastnesses of nature. And 
here art proves herself the greatest help to 
the imagination, and fulfils her duty well. 
Guided by both the pen of the traveller and ~ 
the brush of the artist, we scale the most 
difficult heights, gaze on the alternate 
grandeur and loveliness of the changing 
views, and feel that, as far as is possible for 
a stay-at-home, we have enjoyed the glories 
of the Alpine regions. It is a realin of 
wonders that we enter upon, before the 
light‘of whose revelatious we stand in rev- 
erent delight, moved by another spirit from 
that which animates us in our ordinary 
everyday pursuits and pleasures. We feel 
how appropriate is the earnest solemnity 
and thankfulness breathed in that fine 
hymn of Mrs. Hemans, wherein she truth- 
fully portrays the elevating influence of 
mountain life and mountain adventure, 
We think our readers will not regret its re- 
production here: 


“For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
our God, our fathers’ God! 

Thou hast made thy children mighty, by the 
touch of the mountain sod. 

Thou hast fixed our ark of refuge where the 
spoiler’s foot ne'er trod; 

For the strength of the hills we bless thee, our 
God, our fathers’ God! 

We are watchers of a beacon whose light must 
never die; 

We are guardians of an altar midst the silence 
of the sky; 
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The rocks yield founts of courage, struck forth 
as by thy rod; 

For the strength of the hills we bless thee, our 
God, our fathers’ God! 

“For the dark resounding caverns, where thy 
still small voice is heard; 

For the strong pines of the forests, that by thy 
breath are stirred; 

For the storms, on whose free pinions thy spir- 
it walks abroad; 

For the strength of the hills we bless thee, our 
God, our fathers’ God! 

The royal eagle darteth on his quarry from the 
heights, 

And the stag that knows no master seeks there 
his wild delights; 

But we, for thy communion, have sought the 
mountain sod; 

For the strength of the hills we bless thee, our 
God, our fathers’ God! 


“The banner of the chieftain far, far below us 
waves; 

The war-horse of the spearman cannot reach 
our lofty caves, 

Thy dark clouds wrap the threshold of Free- 
dom’s last abode; 

For the strength of the hills we bless thee, our 
God, our fathers’ God! 

For the shadow of thy presence, round our 
camp of rock outspread; 

For the stern defiles of battle, bearing record of 
our dead; 

For the snows and for the torrents, for the free 
heart's burial sod, 

For the strength of the hills we bless thee, our 
God, our fathers’ God!” 


Poets have sung in inspiring verse the 
glories of the Alps, and no one can think of 
them or visit them without recurring to 
Byron’s wonderful descriptions: 


“And Juta answers through her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud.”’ 


The ascent of Mont Blanc, with its perils 
and difficulties, has been the grand climax 
to all daring with Alpine travellers, and the 
vivid descriptions that have been given of 
the dangerous journey are of ‘the greatest, 
interest. After surmounting the most dis- 
couraging obstacles, one would think, the 
party of adventurous spirits reach the nar- 
row chain of rocks called the Grand Mulets, 
11,000 feet above sea level, where the night 
is spent. Mont Blanc is still 5000 feet 


above those who aim to stand upon its 
summit, but the view gained from the 
Grand Mulets is of great beauty and mag- 
nificence. The panorama, heightened by the 
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deep azure of the sky, and the clearness of 
the atmosphere, embraces within its mighty 
limits mountains than which none are more 
sublime—masses of ice and snow of sur- 
passing grandeur—valleys smiling with ver- 
dure, lit up, perhaps, by the rays of the 
sun,—Leman, all placidity, appearing like 
alake of molten silver—and the blue hills 
of Jura, ‘‘far, far away.’? Mont Blanc, 
the most prominent feature of this august 
scene— 


‘*High o’er the rest, displays superior state, 
In grand preeminence supremely great.” 


The following account of the further per- 
ils of the journey is very interesting: ‘“‘Again 
are the awful icehills and treacherous 
snowdrifts to be dared; again dark chasms, 
which may not be looked into by nervous 
heads, are crossed with careful steps; again, 
fastened one to another, dangerous, ice- 
formed, slippery-looking bridges are ven- 
tured on by the daring company; again are 
strength of character and determination put 
to the test, and the Grand Plateau is gained. 
The really hazardous part of the journey 
commences here. Avalanches and crevasses 
are equally to be avoided. The Dernier 
Rochers, the highest visible rocks, are above 
them; below appear a vast assemblage of 
white pyramids—Monte Rosa, the Col du 
Geant, and the snowclad rocks reaching 
down to the Mer de Glace. 

“The travellers, drawing near the sum- 
mit, experience the effect on the frame of 
so great an elevation. Some parts of their 
bodies become very dry, a livid color and 
constriction of the skin begin to be observed, 
the thirst is intense, and can scarcely be al- 
layed, even by continually eating sugar, 
French plums and snow. In a narrow val- 
ley, sheltered from the wind, and exposed 
to the sun’s direct rays,—the common fo- 
cus, too, of rays reflected from vast sur- 
rounding walls of snow,—the heat is op- 
pressive, and the face becomes scorched. A 
veil is therefore put on, and green’ specta- 
cles are used, which are indispensable to 
obviate the glare from the sun. 

‘“‘Greater sufferings still follow; every 
two or three minutes they all sink down on 
the snow, absolutely breathless, and scarcely 
able to utter a word. In so rarefied an at- 
mosphere, they cannot hear one another 
speak, even at a short distance, without 
great exertion, and then the voice sounds 
thin and remote, like a bell in the half-ex- 
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hausted receiver on the plate of an air- 
pump. ‘I should no more have thought,’ 
says one authority, ‘of calling toa guide 
fifty yards from me, than a man on Ben Lo. 


the lower eyelids. Every moment a long- 
ing look is cast towards the summit, and 
then, holding their heads low, they press 
onward, some with overwhelming headache 


AN ALPINE AVALANCHE. 


mond would do to a friend on the opposite 
summit of the Cobbler.’ The lips of the 
party are quite blue, their faces extremely 
contracted and pale, and the eyes very 
much sunk, with a dark deep zone beneath 


and various other pains, till the feeling of 
exhaustion becomes irresistible, and they 
sink again quite flat and still upon the 
snow. 

“Another effort, and success must be 
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achieved. The Coteis yetabovethem. ‘I 
had the greatest difficulty,’ says Albert 
Smith, ‘in getting my wandering wits into 
order, but the risk called for the strongest 
mental effort, and with just sense enough 
to see that our success in scaling this awful 
precipice was entirely dependent upon 
pluck,” I got ready for the climb. The 
Mer de la Cote is some hundred feet high, 
and is an all but perpendiculariceberg. At 
one point you can reach it from the snow, 
but immediately after you begin to ascend 
it obliquely there is nothing below but a 
chasm in the ice, more frightful than any- 
thing yet passed. Of course every footstep 
had to be cut with theadzes; and my blood 
ran cooler still, as I saw the first guides 
creeping like flies upon its smooth glisten- 
ing surface. The two Tairraz were in front 
of me, with the fore part of the rope, and 
Francois Cachat, I think, behind, For up- 
wards of half an hour we kept on slowly 
mounting this iceberg, until we reached the 
foot of the last ascent,—the calotte, as it is 
called—the “cap” of Mont Blanc. The 
danger was over now, but not the labor, for 
this dome of ice is difficult to mount. The 


axe was again in requisition, and everybody 
was so * blown,” in common parlance, that 
we had to stop every three or four minutes, 
My young companions kept bravely on, 
like fine fellows as they were, getting ahead 


even of some of the guides; but I was per- © 


fectly done up. Honest Tairraz had no 
sinecure to pull me after him, for I was 
stumbling about as though completely in- 
toxicated. I could not keep my eyes open, 
and planted my feet anywhere but in the 
right place. I know I was exceedingly 
cross, I have even a recollection of having 
scolded my “team ’’ because they did not 
go quicker; and I was excessively indignant 
when one of them dared to cali my atten- 
tion to Monte Rosa. At last one or two 
wentin front, and thus somewhat quick- 
ened our progress, Gradually our speed in- 
creased, until I was scrambling almost on 
my hands and knees, and then, asI found 
myself on a level, it suddenly stopped. I 
looked round, and saw there was nothing 
higher. The batons were stuck in the snow, 
and the guides were grouped about, some 
lying down, and others standing in little 
parties. I was on the top of Mont Blane.’ ” 


BOMBAY. 


The city of Bombay is situated on the 
island of Bombay, and stretches across the 
whole of the southern end of the island, 
bordering both on the harbor inside and on 
Back Bay outside. Old Woman’s Isle and 
Colaba may be regarded as suburbs of the 
city proper, and next to them stands the 
regularly fortified European town; nearly a 
mile away, in a northern direction, is the 
much larger Black Town; and occupying 
the space between is the esplanade, with 
the barracks and the railway terminus, 
The population, as might be expected from 
its history, is a mixture of various races, 
and amounts to more than half a million; 
Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsees, Jews native 
Christians, Indo-Britons, Indo-Portuguese, 
Europeans and Africans. Distinguished 
among these diverse elements, for high 
social standing and influence, next the 
English, stand the Parsees or Persians, who 
are descended from those fire-worshippers 
who were expelled from their native land 
by the cruelty of Mohammedan bigotry. 
A brilliant example of the strength of char- 


acter and talent sometimes found among 
them is that of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
who may be regarded as having been the 
perfect model of a merchant-prince in enter- 
prise and honor, in liberality and patriot- 
ism, while his fabulous wealth was the re- 
sult of the most splendid success. The 
Lowji family, also of the same race, entered 
heartily into the interests of ship-building, 
after the introduction of that very impor- 
tant brauch of industry into the city in 1735, 
and soon placed themselves at the head of 
this department of enterprise. Their em- 
ployees have been chiefly Parsees, and not 
only the Indian navy, but also a number of 
imperial men-of-war, both frigates and line- 
of-battle ships, have been built by this class. 

The dockyard is about two hundred acres 
in extent, and lies in the southeastern part 
of the city. Other notable objects here are 
the fortifications, the town hall, the Mint, 
the. Cathedral, the Library of the Asiatic 
Society, and the Custom House; the Cotton 
Screws, and the Bombay Inlaid work; the 
Missionary Houses, the Elphinstone Insti- 
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tution, and the Grant Medical College; the 
Jamsetjee Hospital, and the Jamsetjee 
Obstetric Hospital. 

The situation of Bombay, as will be seen 
in the fine view on this page is very favorable 
for trade, and it has had its interests greatly 


| 


it 


advanced by the reopening of the ancient 


thoroughfare through Egypt. It has gained 
from this more than many of its rival cities, 
since it not only has saved more distance 
than any other centre of trade in the East, 
but it is thus placed, by means of railways 
and telegraphs, in a direct line with Madras 
and Calcutta on one side, and Aden on the 


other. The result has been highly favor- 
able to the prosperity and commercial im- 
portance of Bombay. 

The island of Bombay, lying to the west 
of Hindustan, is eight miles by three in 
breadth, and is formed of two rocky ridges 


BOMBAY, 


which surround a valley solow as to require 
embankments against the tide. Agricultu- 
ral products cannot, of course, be otherwise 
than poor and scanty. The climate was at 
one time very unhealthy, but it has been so 
much improved by proper drainage and 
other health-giving devices, that, in seasons 
that are not unfavorable the mortality is 
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little, if any, in advance of that of many 
continental cities, The island was visited 
by the Portuguese in 1509, about a year 
previous to the capture of Goa, and they 
had taken possession of it as early as 1530. 
In 1661 it was ceded to Charles II. of Eng- 
land by Portugal, as a portion of the dower 
of his bride, the Infanta Catherine, and 
was by him in turn granted tothe East 
India Company in 1668. In 1685 that cele- 
brated company transferred its chief presi- 
dency to Bombay from Surat. It has been 
conjectured that though the name of the 
island is evidently a corruption of the native 
Mambai, yet, owing to the fine harbor, it 
may have gained its specific form from the 
Portuguese buon bahai. The bay toward 
the mainland, even if left entirely as formed 
by nature, constitutes one of the finest 
* havens in India, especially as it is one of 
very few on the eastern side of the Arabian 
sea that can be entered during the continu- 
ance of the southwest monsoon. An an- 
choring ground of fifty square miles, acces- 
sible for vessels of any size, is shielded on 
the north by Trombay and Salsette, and on 
the west by Bombay itself and its two ap- 
pendages—Old Woman’s Isle and Colaba; 
more than this, the open passage at the 
south, which thus lies ready to receive the 
ships borne toward it by the monsoon we 
have mentioned, is rendered narrow on the 
east by the island of Caranja. But nature 
has been very usefully supplemented by art. 
The islands which lie on the north and 
west—excepting Trombay, which is itself 
really enclosed—are welded, as it were, into 
one, by means of three causeways; and, at 
the southern extremity of this continuous 
breakwater the lighthouse of Colaba, 150 
feet high, points out to mariners the en- 
trance of the port for a radius of twenty 
miles. 

To the island of Bombay as to Great Brit- 
ain, the protection afforded to its interests 
by an active naval force, has been from the 
first a necessity, especially upon those 
waters which have been famous as the 
home of pirates from the earliest times. 
Hence we have the account of a naval en- 
counter, as early as 1670, in which a ship- 
of-war belonging to the local squadron con- 
quered and put to flight forty Mahratta ves- 
sels. On many later occasions, the navy of 
the East India Company fought in the inter- 
ests of the crown. It gave valuable assist- 
ance in the capture of the Mauritius or Isle 
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of France; it was of great use in the expe- 
dition against Java; and in the first Chinese 
war it played no small part. 

For administrative purposes, the numer- 
ous countries and provinces of British India 
are grouped into several local governments, 
under the charge of governors, lieutenant- 
governors and commissioners, all of whom 
are subject to the supreme authority of the 
governor-general. The three presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay form a very 
important part®of the British possessions. 
The governor-generel, who holds the highest 
office filled by an uncrowned head, is ap- 
pointed by the crown for aterm of about. 
six years, with a princely salary. He is as- 
sisted by a council of five members who 
may be regarded as his ministers. The 
governors of Madras and Bombay may each 
appoint a legislative council of from four to 
eight member, but the assent of the gov- 
ernor-general is necessary to render valid 
the measures passed by the governors of 
Madras and Bombay in council, and they 
are also subject to the veto of the crown. 
The lieutenant-governor of Bengal who 
rules over 40,000,000 of people, has also his 
legislative council, by whom he is assisted 
in the administration of affairs of state. A 
far more generous policy than that which 
marked the rule of the famous East India 
Company, has been inaugurated in India, 
and has been attended with marked success. 
It is to be hoped that this trial of a more 
lenient and magnanimous order of govern- 
ment will be copied by other countries in 
their treatment of foreign subjects. New 
avenues are opened for the Hindus which 
promise them a share in their own adminis- 
tration, and will without doubt render them 
more faithful to British authorities. The 
recent visit of the Prince of Wales to 
India, which aroused so much interest in 
England, will not be without its results in 
influencing the minds of the people of 
British India. 

Colonization, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, appears to be impossible in India, on 
account of the unfavorable climate; the 
European race settled in the country, quick- 
ly degenerates, and in a few generations be- 
comes weak, and bodily and mentally ener- 
vated. But the possibilities of commerce 
and manufacture are wonderful, and only 
require the exercise of capital and energy to 
yieid unlimited success to the fortunate 


possessor of both, 
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MARIAN LESLIE’S HUSBAND: 
—OoR,— 
A WORM IN THE BUD. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


[CONCLUDED.] 
[This Story was commenced in the June Number of the Magazine.) 


CHAPTER XV, 


“*T’ve cased the rubies of thy smiles, 
Ta rich and triply-plated gold; 
But this no other wealth defiles, 
Itself itself ean only hold— 
The stealthy kiss on Maple wold.” 


Ir was the night of the English ambassa- 
dress’s reception, and the capital was alert. 
Lady N—— was a new-comer, and, having 
been ill, and unable to go out much, was 
still an object of curiosity. Besides, this 
was her first reception, and everybody want- 
ed to know who was invited. 

** My dears,’’? Mrs. Allyn had said, on re- 
ceiving the card, “‘ I have half a mind—” 

**Is that all, mother?” laughed Fred, as 
she paused, meditatively. 

Fred, keep silence!’’ his sister inter- 
posed. “The mysteries of the toilet are 
deing discussed.”’ 

He subsided immediately into a chair be- 
hind Lily, where he sat watching the lovely 
droop of her shoulders, and the milky white- 
ness of her beautiful neck. 

Yes,’”’ continued the elder lady, speak- 
ing with the solemnity which the occasion 
demanded, ‘‘I will. I will send to Stew- 
art’s for new overdresses. Those ever- 
present Turners have got dresses like every 
one of ours, and I saw a lady at the levee 
last night with a pink tissue like yours, 
Alice.”’ 

‘* What shall we have?” both girls asked, 
‘with some interest. 

“Leave that to me,” was the answer, 
Mrs. Allyn priding herself on her taste in 
dress, ‘‘ They shall be here in time. Give 
no thought to the matter.” 

And lovely enough the girls looked on 
that night, as they came down all dressed, 
followed by a buzz of admiration, as they 
tripped through the hall at Willard’s. And 
yet the dress of both was very simple. Lily 
wore blue tulle over white silk, and a bunch 


of English violets in her glistening gold 
braids; and Alice’s somewhat colder beauty 
was warmed by the faint glow from a robe 
of lustrous rustling rose-color, and a half- 
blown pink rose at her temple. Mrs, Allyn 
made herself as dignified as possible in lay- 
ender moire, with black lace, and by a care- 
ful application of powder and rouge, and 
with the slight excitement of going out kin- 
dling her black eyes, really made a very fine 
woman. But perhaps the most noticeable 
member of the party was Mr. Frederick, 
His calm bright eyes, satiny flaxen hair, his 
regular features, pure and pale, and a cer- 
tain loftiness of air, gave him a decidedly 
patrician look; and when Lady N—— aver- 
red that he was the perfect counterpart of 
the young Earl of Clyde, her Jadyship’s 
cousin, Mr. Frederick became immediately 
the fashion. Mammas smiled on him, 
daughters gave him flashing glances from 
behind their fans, and young men glowered 
at him, and tried to assume his expression 
of countenance. 

** Here comes Count Fosco, and I see Mr, 
Jonson across the room,’”? Mrs, Allyn said 
toher son. ‘‘ You must go away from us, 
It will never do for our party to remain 
stuck together like burrs all the evening. 
I wish that you would be attentive to Miss 
De Roeth this evening, Fred.” 

Miss De Roeth, a gay brunette, a belle 
and an heiress, was very well pleased to 
have this new star for an attendant, and 
lavished her smiles on him. Utterly un- 
troubled by any timid scruples, she gave 
him no chance to escape her. 

‘These English people have such a stiff 
way of receiving,” she said, in a silvery 
half-whisper, leaning on his arm, as they 
promenaded the long saloon, her gold-col- 
ored draperies flowing about her, and trail- 
ing far behind. ‘Did you notice the way 
Lord N—— bows? He seems to have bat 
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one joint in his body, and that in the small 
of his back. Then his neckkerchief! One 
quite pities him. Lady N—— is well 
enough, but not at all grand. One needs to 
be told that she is an‘earl’s granddaughter. 
And such plain ways! Mammaand I called 
on her as soon as she canie, and what do 
you think she wore? A plain brown silk, 
a linen collar, and no gloves! Mamma pro- 
tested that it must be the housekeeper.” 

‘Truly horrible!’ said Mr, Frederick, 
looking as disgusted as he could. 

** So it was, though you sneer,” she chat- 
ted on. ‘‘How pretty your sisters are! I 
wouldn’t own it, if they were not blonde. 
I am not afraid of blondes,” glancing up at 
him with saucy brown eyes like dusky 
jewels. 

**-You need fear no one,”’ he replied, gal- 
lantly. ‘‘ But only one is my sister. The 
other is my cousin.” 

Which is the cousin?” 

Golden-hair!”’ 

‘Are you in love with her?” inquired the 
young lady. 

Certainly!’ he replied, coolly. 

**T don’t believe it. Fair-haired gentle- 
men prefer brunettes. But she is in love 
with you, and is frantic with jealousy at 
this moment. I’m going to drive her wild. 
Hold my fan, wont you? And please to 
look at me when I am talking to you. 
Here’s a flower from my bouquet. Fasten 
it in your buttonhole. That is well done. 
Now, if you know how to look bewitched, 
look so at once. I saw her dart a fiery 
glance this way a minute ago. She will look 
again. There, smile quick. She’s looking. 
It’s great fun, Now let us sit down by this 
curtain, and talk all by ourselves, Roman- 
tic, isn’t it?”’ 

Sitting there, and listening to his com- 
panion, who did not require him to speak, 
Frederick Allyn watched the brilliant mov- 
ing throng. Congress was in session, and 
of course my lady received the most notable 
people in Washington. Uniforms of differ- 
ent nations mingled with the black coats of 
civilians, and outshone the Iadies, even gay 
as they were. The cabinet, the diplomatic 
circle, foreigners of distinction, and the 
cream of that society which gathers at the 
capital every winter, mingled in the varying 
kaleidoscope that sparkled before their eyes. 
The soft hum of conversation sounded in 
intervals of the music, and one saw every 
moment beautiful or notable groups, apart 


from the throng, pause, say a few words, 
then melt to form new combinations, 

“Tt is highly improper for us to be sit- 
ting apart here so long,’? Miss De Roeth 
said, with great satisfaction. ‘‘ It will look 
as though we were crazy about each other. 
Mamma has been looking back this way 
these ten minutes. I quite enjoy it. She 
would come and take me off if she dared; 
but she knows I’d do worse. If I see her 
coming, I’]l take you out on to the balcony. 
That would be the finishing stroke. <A bal- 
cony scene is always’a love scene, and has 
been from Romeo and Juliet down. That 
cousin of yours has looked here five times. 
Icounted. See! I pinched a finger each 
time she looked, and this time it’s the 
thumb. You can see the pink marks on 
each finger, I was so delighted to givea 
good squeeze.”’ 

He looked as she held a lily-white hand 
up to him, but failed to see any pink, ex- 
cept at the taper rosy finger-tips. He bent 
his head, and took the hand that almost 
placed itself in his, and at the same moment 
the young lady gave a little laugh of ecstatic 
delight. 

“That’s six times!’ she exclaimed. 
‘And it’s worth the other five; for you 
looked as though you were kissing my 
hand.” 

Frederick looked, and saw his cousin 
standing on the opposite side of the room, 
leaning on the arm of a distinguished sena- 
tor, who was an old friend of her father, 
Her slight form, with that vanishing blue 
mist about it, looked to be something al- 
most too delicately frail, beside his large 
and stately figure. There was a spiritual 
look in her lily of a face, and, looking at 
her glistening crown of hair, one might 
fancy her some picture of a young saint, 
and not a breathing mortal. She and her 
escort were the centre of a group, and many 
an eye turned admiringly on her, as she 
watched and listened to him, her clear eyes 
lifted to his face with an expression of al- 
most childish admiration, and a faint smile 
just parting her lips. , 

One and another joined them, and, turn- 
ing to bow to some introduction of their 
host, the bunch of violets in Lily’s hair 
loosened, and scattered at her feet. In- 
stantly they were appropriated by gallant 
hands, and the girl stood blushing at her 
pretty mishap, and smiling to see her col- 
ors so worn, Lady N-——, standing near, 
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loosened a cluster of blue myrtle-flowers 
from her bouquet, and smilingly fastened 
them in that golden hair. 

** Now isn’t that provoking?” cried Miss 
De Roeth, rising in a pet. ‘‘ Nothing so 
nice as that has happened to me all the 
evening. I’m going to take Mr. S—— away 
from your cousin. I'll plague her, if I live. 
Look at those ninnies with English violets 
in their buttonholes! Black and blue! Was 
ever anything so odious?” 

Frederick had thought that his compan- 
ion’s talk about Lily’s jealous glances was 
pure invention; but when he joined her he 
could not fail to perceive achange. She 
did not seem to see him for some time, and 
then looked past rather than at him. And 
when Miss De Roeth at length succeeded in 
carrying the senator away from her, she im- 
mediately commenced a gay conversation 
with some one else, evidently in order to 
avoid speaking with her cousin. 

*“Have you been in the supper-room, 
Lily?” he asked, finding chance for a word, 

**O yes, long ago!’ she replied, over her 
shoulder. 

“Miss Philips, I have just discovered 
some marvellous confections on the supper- 
table,” said a gentleman at her other elbow. 

*O, show them to me, by all means!’ 
said Lily, taking his arm with alacrity. 

Her cousin bowed profoundly, and stood 
out of their way, Lily~pulling her skirts 
away from him with a little twitch in pass- 
ing, and walking with her head very high. 
He looked after her, sighing, but not too 
sad. He knew that Lily’s temper was of 
that kind which is vulgarly called peppery; 
but, then, she was so beautiful! Besides, 
this anger did not bode ill for his hopes. 

Half an hour afterwards, as he stood 
alone on the balcony, looking out down the 
broad and stately avenue, Lily and her es- 
cort stepped out, without perceiving him. 

*“*It is cold,” she said; ‘* but I wish to 
stand here a few minutes. The rooms are 
close. Perhaps you will bring me my scarf 
the supper-room.”’ 

The gentieman went immediately at her 
bidding, and Frederick was at his cousin’s 
side the instant the curtain dropped. 

**Can it be that you are angry with me?” 
he asked, hastily, putting his arm around 
her. 

** What should I be angry with you for?” 
she asked, somewhat tremulously, half 
withdrawing from him. 


**Say that you are not!’ he whispered. 
** You know that I care for no one but you, 
darling. Say that you are not angry.” 

‘Certainly not!” she answered, proudly. 
** You are talking nonsense. You may care 
for whom you like.” 

“Then I'll care for you, since I can’t 
help it, though you are ever so unkind. Pll 
stay away from you, since you wish it. 
Only give me a good-by kiss before I go.”’ 

She leaned. against his arm, but turned 
her face away. 

Lily,” he said, have kissed your 
Cousin Fred in times past. Kiss your lover 
now!” 

She turned her blossom of a face, and 
took the kiss he gave, her breath lingering 
on his cheek. And at the instant they 
heard her cavalier returning. 

**Don’t stay away long!’ she whispered, 
softly, as her lover turned away triumphant. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“A nightingale’s lone note arose, yet trembled 
on the ether, 

So slender was the thread that held silence and 
song together.” 

For two months Edward Philips searched 
New Orleans, every day baffled, yet always 
lured by some ghost of ahope. He searched 
high and low, in hotels and boarding- 
houses, gradually descending the scale. 
Then, with shuddering heart, he went to 
hospitals, to religious homes, and pressed 
to look at every dead face, 

One evening, as he wandered wearily 
through the street, a strain of music made 
him pause, and, looking up a broad lighted 
staircase, he saw the outer baize doors of a 
concert-hall. Why not go in, and try to for- 
get his care for a moment? he thought. 

A gentleman was just retiring from the 
stage when he entered the hall, and, taking 
a bill from the hands of an attendant, he 
looked for the next piece. 

Pieta Signore.”’ 

Anything but that! He could not then 
listen to Marian’s favorite hymn. He 
turned hastily to go out, and had reached 
the door, when the first melodions heart- 
breaking note was flung out, and held him 
like a lasso. He stood motionless, and lis- 
tened without turning. Every tone, every 
inflection, every tremulous faltering, every 
phrase strong and steady with passion—all 
was embalmed in his heart, 
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At the last note he turned impulsively 
and blindly towards the stage, and began 
forcing his way back. Dimly he saw before 
him .a figure clad in black from head to 
foot, close-covered neck and arms, a wealth 
of clustering hair about the majestic head, 
and a pale perfect face, from which the 
flush of her singing had just faded. 

He saw more. He saw the stately form 
stop suddenly in turning away, saw two 
white hands upraised, then clasped on the 
breast; and he heard a faint cry, as she 
stood with her face turned towardhim. He 
stood motionless before her, fixing her 
there with his gaze, in which there was as 
much assurance ascommand, The white 
hands reached towards him, then fell at 
her side. There was a staggering step, 
then she fell heavily forward, blood burst- 
ing over her lips. But she fell into his 
arms, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“Let's contend no more, Love, 
Strive nor weep— 
All be as before, Love, 
Only sleep!”’ 

MARIAN PHILIPS opened her eyes in a 
strange room, quite unlike her little bare 
dormitory at the Sisters. Lace curtains 
veiled her bed, she lay in fine linen, downy 
white wool, and wrought cover. Through 
the lace she caught glimpses of dark wood 
carving, of long windows swathed in purple 
drapery, and of the rich warm glow of a fire 
of sparkling coal, At the head of her bed 
stood a little stand with snowy cover, bear- 
ing a tray of vials, a wineglass half full of 
deep-hued wine, and a tiny vase of flowers. 
An armchair stood vacant near the bed, and 
on the carpet before this chair lay a gentle- 
man’s glove. The dreamy languor of her 
awakening broke up at sight of that glove. 
It was dark-green, fine of make and texture, 
such a glove as her husband always wore 
when he could. He had often said that 
green best suited his tawny complexion. 

At her faint startled sigh a soft step 
sounded near, and one of the sisters ap- 
peared, bending over her with smiling placid 
face. 

‘Dear sister, where am she whis- 
pered. 

**In the French consul’s house, dear. 
He has gone away to Natchez fora few 
weeks, and we are in possession of the 


house till you get well. No one but our- 
selves and servants. I came here very early 
this morning, to nurse you back to health. 
Now don’t talk much.” ‘ 

The invalid pointed to the glove, and the 
nun, blushing slightly, picked it up, and 
was about taking it away, but was stopped 
by a whisper. 

Please give it to 

She gave it, and Marian burst into tears, 
as she pressed it to her lips. 

‘* Now, my dear friend!’’ said the sister, 
coaxingly. ‘‘You mast keepcalm. Trust 
in God, and all will be right. If you make 
yourself worse, you will grieve one who 
loves you.”’ 

Marian controlled her emotion as best she 
could, and lay with closed eyes, and the 
mute witness of her husband’s presence 
pressed to her cheek. Some lulling perfume 
and sound stole over her, soothing her 
growing excitement; some faint echo 
seemed to repeat, ‘‘ Trust in God, and all 
will be right; some soft and slumberous 
touch mesmerised her, and she slept. 

There was one who came and looked at 
her there, his heart aching with pain and 
tenderness. So pale and worn she looked, 
such long sighs she gave for breathing! 
And what was that so closely held between 
hand and cheek? Looking nearer, Edward 
Philips saw that it was his own glove which 
had such tender caressing. The sight quite 
melted him, bringing the blinding tears to 
his eyes, and filling his heart with such ten- 
der passion that he could scarcely restrain 
himself from waking her. 

Drawing the armchair softly close to the 
side of the pillow, he sat in it, and leaned 
to encircle her head with his arm. Her 
breath stirred his beard as he bent over her, 
and his lips almost touched her hair, If 
she sighed in her sleep, he whispered some 
loving word, as though she could hear it; 
and if she stirred, he held his breath. 

Marian had slept nearly an hour when 
she woke again, with the consciousness 
that some one was near. She felt such 
sweetness, such peace! She must be at 
home, and just waking after an ill dream, 
She heard soft breathing, and as she crept 
nearer to it, without opening her eyes, a 
kiss just brushed her forehead. She opened 
her eyes, and met those of her husband, 
Ah! whatever had happened, through 
whatever grief she had passed, this was 


joy! 
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“My darling!’ he said; ‘‘you are 
better!’ 

When, with clearing memory, she would 
have shrunk, or have said some word of 
sorrow, he checked her. 

“If you love me, Marian, do not shrink 
from me. Let the rest go. And we want 
no explanations now. You must forget 
everything but that you are to get well as 


soon as possible, so as to go home, Lily 
will expect us before long. I wrote her that 
we were taking a little journey.” 

To be taken back so, without a reproach 
or a question! 

** But you do not know!’ she gasped. 

“T know that I cannot live without you,” 
he said, sadly. “I say, now, let the rest 
go. Whatever the past has been, we have 
the future.” 

She sighed, and resigned herself to be so 
forgiven and so loved. 

In two days she was well enough to start, 
and they went on board the Northern 
steamer as quietly as possible, to escape the 
host of Madame Anna’s admirers who had 
besieged the house, and who were wild with 
curiosity about these mysterious doings, 
and with disappointment at her broken en- 
gagements. 

The first joy of meeting over, both felt a 
heavy depression. There were revelations 
to be made, and while one suffered, know- 
ing how hard they would be, the other was 
in a fever of suspense from not knowing. 
But each strove to cover this inward trou- 
ble with a veil of calmness, and as much of 
cheerfulness as might be. 

The voyage was a swift and prosperous 
one, but Marian, who hated the water, was 
quite prostrated by it. In the long spring 
afternoons she would lie on deck, supported 
by her husband’s arm, and breathe the fresh 
breezes that followed them out of the 
south, and watch the play of marvellous 
coloring on the waves. The sun would 
drop in the west, incarnadining the whole 
sea and sky. Then the colors would melt, 
the crests of waves would change from ruby 
to rose, from rose to silver; long azure, and 
green, and amber reaches of water grew 
black; and there was only the silver glint 
here and there, the white wake that foamed 
behind, and the sparkle of diamond spray 
about their bows; while overhead, in the 
transparent purple, hung the stars that 
seemed like a golden shower, all ready to 
fall, and be quenched in the ocean. On the 


night before they arrived there stole out, as 
they watched the fading sunset, a thread of 


a crescent moon that grew brighter and 
brighter, floating its little golden skiff 


among those rosy waves, and steering down 
the west. 


Marian Philips’s eyes caught a light from 
it, seeing in it some omen for good. But 
the next instant her heart uprose with a 


bitter cry. All the old times started up be- 
fore her, the laughing wishing with the new 
moon over her right shoulder, the walks by 
moonlight, the happy happy days, now gone 
forever. 

** Let me lie down,”’ she said, faintly, to 
her husband; and, leaning heavily on him, 
she went to her stateroom. 

** You do not feel well to-night, dear?” he 
asked, tenderly. 

**T am tired,’’ she said, evasively; and, 
burying her face in her pillow, seemed to 
forget his good-night kiss. 

“To-morrow we shall be at home,” she 
thought; ‘‘ and then he must know all. O 
my God!’ 

He bent over her a moment. 

“‘Marian, my wife, to-morrow we shall 
be at home again. With my whole heart, I 
thank God. Now we both know how to 
prize it.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


** All is blue again 
After last night’s rain.” 


Mr. Purvips had sent orders to have his 
house opened and in order before his ar- 
rival; and had also requested Mrs. Allyn to 
keep Lily away and in ignorance of her 
mother’s arrival yet one week longer. He 
did not wish her to come home till all mis- 
understandings should be settled. 

It was well that he had done so, for Mar- 
ian was quite prostrated by fatigue and ag- 
itation when they arrived. The sight of 
the house which she had left in such bitter 
misery, and which she now approached 
with such uncertain prospects, was too 
much for her. When the carriage stopped, 
and she saw the door open, with the ser- 
vants standing in smiling welcoming, she 
turned away her face, and sank back faint- 
ing on the seat. 

A gentleman passing on the other side of 
the street had seen this arrival, and when 
the carriage stopped, his pale face had taken 
a deep flush of red. He involuntarily 
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paused, then forced himself to go on, but 
could not resist the impulse to glance back- 


ward, Doing so, he stopped with a start, 
growing pale again. Two men were bear- 
ing a lady up the steps, and he had a 
glimpse of her white face as they disap- 
peared in the doorway. 

Frank Hazeltine stood motionless fora 
moment, tortured by a cruel uncertainty, 


He could not go on, and he dared not go 
back. Could that deathlike face belong to 
Marian Philips? And might it not be in- 
deed death? While he looked the door 
opened again, and a servant girl came hast- 
ily out, and ran down the street toward 
him. 

“Ellen,” he said, stopping her, ‘ what is 
the matter?” 

‘““O Mr. Hazeltine, I can’t stop!’ she 
panted. ‘‘Mrs. Philips is dying. I must 
run to the druggist for some wine. The 
wine-cellar is locked, and the key is lost, 
and O, I mustn’t wait another minute.” 

Frank Hazeltine strode toward the house 
which he had left so ignominiously, and 
running up the steps, rang the bell loudly. 
He walked past the servant without any 
questions, and entered the parlor. Ona 
sofa lay the still senseless form of the re- 
turned wanderer, and by the side of it knelt 
the husband, chafing her hands. A servant 
was sprinkling cologne, and lamenting. 

At the sound of a step Mr. Philips lifted 
his head, and the eyes of the two men 
flashed together. 

‘* Leave the room, and shut the door after 
you, Ann,” the master of the house said to 
his servant. 

“ She’s opening her eyes, sir,” said Ann. 

“Well, go as I bid you,” he said; and 
Ann reluctantly went. 

“Well, sir?’ said Mr. Philips, in a stern 
voice, and with a glance which few men 
could have met unflinchingly. 

But this intruder seemed scarcely to be 
aware of him then. His eyes, full of an 
adoring and anguished fondness, were fixed 
on that face that had slowly turned toward 
him, and he went boldly to her side and 
knelt there, dropping his face to the trem- 
bling hand which she extended to him. 
Then Marian closed her eyes and sighed 
faintly, her lips pressed close. The hour 
had come! 

Mr. Philips had released his wife’s hand 
as the other knelt by her, but his voice was 
gentile as he spoke. 

14 


“Marian, what is this young man to 
you?” 


Frank Hazeltine lifted his head, and gave 


the speaker a look of incredulous astonish- 
ment. 

" Did you not know?” he began; but the 
other waved him haughtily to be silent, 
and still looked to her for an answer. 


She looked at him steadily for one mo- 


ment, such a weight of sorrow in her sol- 
emn eyes, such a look of pallid despair in 
her face. 

Edward, he is my son/’’ 


Her husband sprang to his feet as though | 


electrified, 

‘*Impossible!’ he cried, hotly. “Are 
you insane? What does it mean?” 

His passion seemed to give her strength, 
rather than to agitate her. She raised her- 
self slightly, and spoke with perfect calm-. 
ness. 


“T have deceived you, Edward, and I 
have no excuse to offer; but my deception, 


was not so great as you may think. The. 


time has come to tell you all, and I want no 
more delay. But let your indignation fall 
on me, and not on this poor boy, who has 
been wronged enough already. Frank,’ 
she said, softly, laying her hand on his 
bowed head, “you had best gonow. Do 
not fear for me, my son. I am much bet- 
ter. Some time I will see you again, but it 
must be as Mr. Philips decides. My duty is 
to him, dear, and I must make such repara- 
tion to him asI can. Go now, and try not 
to be too unhappy about me,”’ 

The son kissed the hand he held, and, 
rising, left the room without a word, 

** Will not you sit by me while I tell you 
all the truth?” she asked, in her sad calm 
voice, looking at her husband, who had 
been looking at her like one in a dream. 

**Good God!’ he muttered, with his 
hand to his forehead, as he mechanically 
took a chair at a little distance from, her. 
“Am I awake, or asleep? This is surely 
impossible. The fellow is not more than 
ten years younger than you.” 

** He is sixteen years younger,’’ she said, 
tremulously. ‘‘ You see what a child I was, 
Edward.” 

“So young, and yet so corrupt!” he ex- 
claimed, bitterly. 

She did not make a motion, or look away 
from his angry fiery eyes, but at his words 
her breath deepened to a faint moan, 

There was a knock at the door, and Ellen 
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entered with the wine for which she had 
been sent. Setting it down near her mis- 
tress, she obeyed a mute gesture and went 
out again. Marian reached, with difficulty, 
and filled herself a glass, her husband sit- 
ting passive, and allowing her to wait on 
herself. Then she drew her shawl about 
her, clasped her hands with what seemed 
to be a silent prayer, and began her story. 

‘* T was a very impulsive headstrong girl,” 
she said, ‘“‘ and the surest way to make me 
do a thing was by using means to coerce 
me into not doing it. I would listen to 


- reason, or to persuasion, but force I resisted. 


There the root of all the misery that 
followef. My mother was unwise, and— 
well, she was sometimes hard. But poor 
mother had suffered till she was embittered. 
Let her rest now in her grave. 

** There was a family who have been the 
bane ef ours. You have heard of the Wis- 
nors, and I need not tell you of the scandal 
about that woman and my father. But 
then I did not know it. My mother had 
kept all knowledge of it, as far as possible, 
from her children; but I knew that she 
hated them with a bitter hatred, and, with 
childish presumption, I thought that she 
was wrong. 

** Mrs, Wisnor had one son, Clark, a hand- 
some talented boy, one year older than I. 
We went to the same school, and we were 
fond of each other. My mother found it out, 
and instead of taking a right course, she 
took the worst possible one. Without giv- 
ing me any reason for the prohibition, she 
forbade me ever speaking to Clark Wisnor 
again, and, getting in a passion, called him 
a low fellow, and ascamp. I knew then, 
as I know now, that she did him injustice. 
He had not high principles, he showed that 
afterwards, but he was one who, with proper 
training, might have made a very respect- 
able man, as the world goes. 

“ Of course, such violent opposition could 
have but one effect. Clark and I fancied 
that we were two persecuted lovers, and 
that we could not do without each other. 
All the foolish notions of youth, fed by 
novel-reading, and excited by this unwise 
violence, were stimulated to sudden and 
unhealthy growth. Mrs. Wisnor had al- 
ways favored our being together, and, 
though I had never before stepped inside 
her doors after my mother’s prohibition, 
Clark and I used to meet there. I fancied, 
too, that my father was not averse to such 


a companionship, since I had seen him go 
to Mrs. Wisnor’s, and since he was always 
silent when my mother sneered about the 
family. 

‘It was Mrs. Wisnor who first spoke of 
marriage to Clark and I. I now under- 
stand that she thought thus to revenge her- 
self on my mother for her scorn, but then 
she seemed to me an angel of love and help. 
She said that, Clark and I once married, all 
opposition would cease, and we would be 
forgiven. The idea delighted both of us. 
It seemed so romantic. We fancied our- 
selves hero and heroine. Our vanity was 
allin aflame. It seemed to me such a fine 
thing to be a wife at fifteen years of age, 
and Clark was equally proud of being a 
husband at sixteen. 

Well, that bad woman carried out her 
design. She did not dare to get a minister, 
or any justice whom we knew; but she had 
an acquaintance a few miles distant whom 
she employed. He wasa justice, and, being 
under some obligation to her, would per- 
form the ceremony for us, Hedid perform 
it, and I think that both Clark and I-were 
frightened, and would have retreated at the 
last moment, if his mother had not encour- 
aged and urged us on. 

** We went home trembling, and for three 
months kept our secret, not daring to de- 
clare it. Indeed, Mrs, Wisnor seemed in 
no haste to have us do so, and told us to 
wait till she should think that the right 
time had come. 

“An accident discovered the whole to 
my mother, and never shall I forget that 
day! There had been a convention ina 
neighboring town, and my father and moth- 
er went. I took advantage of their absence 
to spend the day at Mrs, Wisnor’s. The 
day passed pleasantly enough, though I was 
conscious of a feeling of trouble and dissat- 
isfaction. Some way the romance of my 
situation seemed to have gone, and I was 
troubled with the remembrance of the de- 
ceit which I had practised, and must yet 
practise. I was disenchanted, too, with 
Clark, but without being able to tell why. 
I suppose that I was made for truth, and 
could not long be pleased with the persons 
or circumstances which had entangled me 
in falsehood. 

‘While we three sat there that evening, 
there was a sound of heavy steps up the 
walk, Clark and I ran into a little side 
room off the parlor where we had been, and 
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Mrs, Wisnor waited to see who was coming. 
There was no ring at the doorbell, and no 
delay, but the outside door was flung open, 
and the steps came through the hall. The 
door of the parlor was as unceremoniously 
burst open, and. there stood my father and 
mother! Ah, my God! my God!’ moaned 
Marian Philips, covering her face. ‘I was 
wrong, but what have I not suffered! At 
that moment I would gladly have died. All 
the romance and folly that had before as- 
sured me were gone, and I felt only shame 
‘and terror. 

“My father tore me’ from Clark, who 
would have protected me, and flung me 
against my mother. I thought he would 
kill Clark, and, indeed, Clark’s mother too. 
His rage was far greater than my mother’s, 
and from that night he never would notice 
Mrs. Wisnor, except to threaten her. 

*“*T was carried home more dead than 
alive, and made to confess everything. I 
was told that my marriage had not been a 
legal one, the justice’s commission having 
expired a week before he performed the 
ceremony, and never having been renewed. 

‘*My father carried things with a high 
hand. He made Clark leave the State, 
threatening to have him arrested if he saw 
him there, or if he ever heard of his divulg- 
ing any of that most disgraceful transaction. 
Indeed, he threatened to have Clark’s life 
if he ever caught him again. The whole 
affair was kept a secret, Mrs, Wisnor hav- 
ing managed so artfully, and there was no 
danger of her telling, since she feared for 
herself as well as her son. 

“There was one thing I did not know 
then; and no one but iny father, and mother, 
and Mrs, Lennon ever knew. I was a 
mother. In a little more than eight months 
the child was born. No one suspected. I 
had been concealed for three months, every 
one supposing that I was away; and, as 
soon as I was able to be moved, I did come 
away. I thought that the child died. My 
mother told me it did. But Mrs, Lennon 
left it where the Hazeltines found it. I 
never knew that Frank was my own child, 
till my mother told me just before she 
died. She would not have told me, but was 
afraid that he and Lily were taking a fancy 
to each other. If I had known that I had 


a living child, 1 would never have married 
you. 

** Well, when I came here on that first 
visit to my aunt, 1 met you. The last few 


months had matured me, and I was a wo 
man, though with, at the same time, a great 
deal of childish inexperience. I loved you. 
I knew then first what love is, and I knew 
what misery is also. I thought that I had 
felt it before, but I had not. You know 
that I denied you, that I was capricious, 
inconsistent. You can understand why. 
It was a hard struggle, but I resolved that, 
as I was not worthy of you, I would not 
marry you. 

**My mother combated this resolution. 
She argued that I had been led astray, and 
had been weak and foolish, but not criminal. 
I will not, I cannot tell all that occurred. 
I yielded to her and to my own heart. But 
even till the last moment I was tempted to 
retract. The evening before we were mar- 
ried, you remember, as you stood saying 
good-night to me on the veranda, and prais- 
ing me as your flower of life, I had an im- 
pulse to throw myself at your feet and tell 
youall. I wish thatI had! O, I wish that 
I had! But I did not dare. When you 
were gone, I went up to my mother to en- 
treat her to let me give you up, or tell you 
all, but she stopped me. She said that it 
was too late. It would be disgrace, and it 
would kill her, I believe that it would 
have killed her. Poor mother, she did 
wrong, but she did not mean all the wrong 
she did. She was blinded and warped by 
her own sufferings.” 

Marian stopped a moment to take breath, 
and, for the first time during her recital, 
looked ather husband. He had been listen- 
ing with an interest so intense, that his 
breath seemed to have been suspended, and, 
after the first part of her story was told, his 
face assumed a pallor that was frightful. 
One fear had run through his listening, a 
fear so sharp that, if verified, it was almost 
enough to unsettle his reason. Now, when 
she paused, he gave the fear voice. 

** Marian,” he said, sharply, as when one 
speaks ia pain, ‘* was that marriage a legal 
one?” 

“No,” she said, quickly, “it was not. 
My parents were sincere. But, after I had 
jbeen married to you a few monrths, Mrs. 
Wisnor made my mother believe that it had 
been legal. Mother did not dare to make 
inquiries at first, but before she died she 
found out that she had been right, and that 
the man who married Clark and me was not 
legally a justice. But she suffered dread- 
fully till she did find it out, thinking that I 
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was not your wife. She was trying to write 
me that it was all right when she died, but 
could not finish. But from what she wrote 
I got a clue, and found out all. While set- 
tling up her affairs, I could make inquiries 
without attracting suspicion. Mother 
thought that I had never heard Mrs. Wis- 
nor’s story, but feared that I might. But I 
had heard it. A note was brought me from 
that woman afew minutes after you left me 
on that last day that [ was in the house. 
She feared that I was too happy,’’ Marian 
said, with aslight touch of bitterness. ‘* But 
I was too much stunned to feel the blow.” 

**Does she not even suspect that there 
was a child?”’ asked Mr. Philips, eagerly. 

**No, she does not. If she had dreamed 
of it, she would have tormented me long 
ago. I answered her note after my mother 
died, and I think I silenced her. She had 
thought to frighten me, but she mistook. I 
threatened her with exposure, and since she 
is anxious. to obtain a position, she would 
do anything to avoid adisclosure that would 
put her quite out of society. Such a story, 
while it would make people gossip, would 
be no disgrace to me!’ 

Saying this, Mrs. Philips rose with an air 
of mournful pride, and seated herself on the 
sofa where she had been reclining. With 
the recital of her history, and the remem- 
brance of her blighted life, some sense of 
wrong had arisen. Since her childhood, 
almost, she had known not one day of un- 
alloyed peace, She felt that she had been 
punished enough. 

**T do not accuse myself of any great sin 
in that foolish marriage,’’ she said. ‘It 
was folly, and that was all, Thecrime was 
with the woman who urged me on, and the 
fatal fault was in my mother’s injudicious 
discipline. I was too youngto judge. But 
what I do accuse myself of is that I allowed 
youto marry me. I was still too young, 
andI loved you. But had I been ten, or 
even five years older, I would not have done 
it. It was base. I have known that it was 
base all these years that we have lived to- 
gether, and the consciousness of the decep- 
tion I was practising has made what would 
have otherwise been my delight, my deepest 
curse. Your love and trust werea crown of 
thorns tome. I have sinned, but it seems 
to me that I have expiated. 

*“*T may have been very wrong in going 
away as I did; but I only took you at your 
word. You said that you had no wife, and 
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I thought that you meantit. I still though. 
that you would wish to save appearances, 
and for that I lingered as long at my moth- 
er’s as Icould. But human nature could 
not endure the agony I suffered. I could, 
at least, rid myself of suspicion, by at once 
severing the tie that bound us. I was wild, 
but I could not have borne to wait any 
longer.” 

Mr. Philips got up and walked two or 
three times across the room, and then came 
and took a seat by his wife, taking her hand 
in his. 

‘Why did not you tell me the truth then, 
Marian?” he asked. 

She thrilled and trembled at the earnest 
kindness in his deep tones. 

“Having been, in everything but this 
one, so true to you, having loved you so 
entirely, I could not realize that you would 
believe me so fallen, and I thought that 
it would be harder for you to believe that I 
had deceived you from the first, than that I 
had forgotten myself afterward. But I 
meant to tell yousometime. I had written, 
while I was in New Orleans, the whole 
story, and was dreading to send it, when 
youcame. I thought that I could better 
bear to write than to tell you, and that I 
should feel less agitation, and so make the 
matter clearer. 

**T could not bear to think,” she said, her 
voice faltering; then, as he drew her tender- 
ly into his arms, she sobbed out on his 
bosom, ‘‘I could not bear to think that you 
would doubt every word or act of love of 
mine, since I had first met you, that you 
would believe me to have been designing 
and an actress, even while scarcely more 
than a child. I pleased, or at least, com- 
forted myself with the thought that you 
would look back upon our early union with 
pleasure, that you would say, ‘ she was true 
and pure then.’ But it breaks my heart to 
have lost your confidence!’ 

darling wife!” the liusband said, 
drawing her closely, and kissing her hair, 
‘*] never trusted you more than I do now. 
You were wrong in some things, but so are 
we all. And few have suffered as cruelly 
as youhave. I have been cruel to you, 
Marian. Forgive me!” 

“T loved you before,’ she said, after a 
little while. ‘‘Do you want to make me 
worship you?” 

“Yes,” he said, smilingly. mean 
that for the future you shall have no 
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thought but to please me. Listen to some 
of the commands which I have to lay on 
you. First, you are to write a note, as soon 
as you feel able, telling Lily to come home 
to her mother. Second, you are to take 
another glass of wine. And over and above 
all, you are to throw off all care and doubt, 
and be happy again, happier than ever, and, 
at the same time, well and rosy.” 

am well now,” said the wife, blushing 
as rosily as a girl. 

‘That is well! NowI shall order dinner, 
and after dinner [am going out to bring in 
a visitor to see you.”’ 

A visitor?’ she asked. 

**'Yes, one who has the right to see you, 
Marian. It is better that we see Frank 
alone before we see him with the others.” 

Edward!’ 

“T do not wish to separate you from your 
son, Marian,’’ he said, gravely. “Of 
course no one is to know that relationship 
but those who now know it, and whomever 
Frank may marry. But he is an old friend 
of yours, and, in my opinion, is likely to be 
a relative in another way. I think he is in- 
terested in Alice.” 

She only looked at him with her love- 
lighted eyes, but made no answer otherwise. 

‘Weddings will be the order of the day, I 
predict,” he continued, smiling again. 
‘* Have you taken note of these hints about 
Fred and Lily, in Mrs. Allyn’s letters?” 

“JT could not think of them; but I would 
like it to be so,” she said. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


«‘ Hear the mellow marriage-bells, 
Golden bells!” 


WE must acknowledge to a flagging of 
interest in our younger lovers, now that the 
elder ones are happily united. 

Shall we describe the blushing timidity 
with which Lily, after the first rapture of 
meeting her parents, presented to them her 
cousin, who had something to tell them, she 
said? Shall we describe congratulations, 
and give an inventory of the trousseau? 
Every lady knows it by heart. We like best 
to recall how, all that time, the eyes of the 
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fond father turned ever from his lovely 
daughter, to the beautiful wife so nearly 
lost, so happily found. 

‘**Mamma,”’ Lily said, one day, “I have 
but one thing to wish for.” 

“* Happy child!’ was the smiling reply. 
‘*What may that one thing be?” 

“T wish that Frank and Alice would 
marry. I fancy that they like each other, 
but Aunt Allyn seems to be in the way.” 

“Alice might do worse,’’ Mrs. Philips 
said, with some state of manner. ‘But 
you and I had best not interfere, Lily. 
Such things arrange themselves best.’’ 

Lily was quite right. Frank certainly 
began to show signs of interest in Miss 
Allyn. His first display of feeling was open 
and ardent. Miss Alice did not appear to 
notice, except by the faintest accession of 
frostiness to her manner. The young man 
took refuge in gayety, and, in turn, affected 
not to notice her coldness. Miss Allyn 
drew herself up with still greater stateliness, 
and an air of disdain, Disdain was not in 
the list of ignominies which Mr. Hazeltine 
had proposed to himself to bear. He flung 
up his handsome head and left her, appar- 
ently quite cured of his love. 


“‘ How it came, let doctors tell, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 

Mag grew sick as he grew well, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t!’”’ 

The end of the matter was a double wed- 
ding, and rejoicing without measure. The 
only strife was as to which should be called 
the lovelier bride. 

Well, it was over, and they were gone. 
Fred and Lily to housekeeping, and Frank 
and his wife to Mr. Hazeltine’s, 

‘IT shall miss Lily,’’ Marian said to her 
husband. *‘ But she is near, and I can see 
her often. Besides, I need only you, The 
rest is a pleasure, but not a necessity.” :; 

He stroked her hair softly, and only an- 
swered with his eye. She held the caress- 
ing hand, and bowed her cheek upon it. 


‘Nor life nor death are wholly drear, 
O tender heart, since you are here!”’ 


she whispered, with a sigh of perfect 
content, 
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i THE DYING HUNTER. 
{ 
BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 
{ “Throw open the window wide, Tom, She sleeps. I dug her a grave, Tom, 
| T’m dying for want of air; Where the sunshine warmest lays, 
{ Throw open the door so the prairie breeze The flowers bloom and the evergreens 
" Can blow on me fresh and fair. Her shelter on wintry days. 
q These walls s-om like a coffin, “My poor Mary! Don’t you think, Tom, 
; Stifling, hot and low, That sometimes down from the sky 
a After camping for years with the stars above, 7, holy angels come to guide 4 
| And the soft green earth below. Such rough men as you and I? 
a “Open them both still wider! I know she was one of the star-crowned, 
4 Tear from hinges away the door, That beyond the river she waits, 
} And let the glad glorious sunshine To welcome my coming, and for my soul 
: an over the cabin floor; Swing open the golden gates. 
4 Let in the light and the perfume “Twas that good rifle gave her me— ; : 
| 
ent gues, The crowning shot aus life— 
And let me catch the sweet music Bh ta every 
iq ery 
§ Of the singing birds as they pass, Protection in every strife; 
4 * Ah me! to lie thus helpless, And to go to a stranger, who would care 
q Crushes both heart and brain; Little for it, makes me sigh; 
a It cannot be, Tom, I’ll never O Tom, you'll solemnly swear to see 
| Mount my good horse again? It buried with me when I die? 
F That my rifle will hang on the antlers, “Enough. I know you'll keep your word; 4 
4 (How many a prize it has won!) We who carry our hearts in our hands 
q Till a stranger’s hand shall take it down? Sietecetoet 
q spea th lies on our lips. Enough. 
‘ Ales! tot die Gear old gun! Ah Tom! if in distant lands 
a You remember when first I got it? You roam, you'll sometimes think of me, 
] The battle we fought that day? Of the days we hunted together, 
Though red, they were men in the game of war, The deer, the bear, the wolves, the birds, 
And the struggle no child’s play; We shot in all kinds of weather? 
It'was blood for blood, blow for blow, iis 
Te time I saved you from the knife? 
4 you saved me‘ well! 
Of the battle fought, while the prairie flames They crowd my brain, and memory fails— 
Roared round like the waves of hell! I cannot theéns half tell: 
' Few lived, or red or white, to boast But give your hand, my dear old friend, 
The part he had played that day, If the hunt of this life is o’er, 
And very few unscalped or unharmed Be sure I’ll wait in the evergreen woods, 
Were dragged from the crush away; Till you come to the other shore. _ 
‘The ground was sodden with heart’s blood, “ 2 
q And God's angels mournfully flung As if I could ever forget how sweet 
4 Over it the curtains of night. The tongue of my faithful hound! 
q “ You remember—’twas a blessed hour— T’ve often thought—hope ’tis not sin, 
When I won me my little wife, When our hunting here is dene, 
When my bullet cut away her bonds? And we track the spirit lands, if we 
: Ah! that was a shot for life! Shall have the same dog and gun? | 
| The stake was driven, the fagots piled, « Did you open the doors and windows? 
| The fierce flames gaining breath, Is the sun still shining bright? 
; When I fired, with my heart in my mouth, O Tom! but now it seemed the morn, 
| And the fair prize snatched from Death! And now—can it be the night? 
; , “Poor Mary! I can’t speak her name, Give me your hand and hold mine tight, 
;, Though lost for these many years, Hush! not for me sob or moan, 
{ Without a‘'woman’s tenderness, I’ve been a man—if this is death, 
q And my eyes filling up with tears; Must fight the battle alone! 
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**Good-by, old friend. Who kissed me then? 
On my brow whose finger-tips? 

Mary, little wife, I know your touch— 
The thrill of your angel lips. 

All is confused, deer, Indian and hound 
Rush by in the flickering light; 

Quick, my rifle! What ails me, Tom? 
For I cannot see the sights!’’ 

Black Walnut, Penn., Jan., 1876. 


The hunt he heard was a spirit one, 
The horses that beat the ground 
Were skeletons, so the Indians wild, 
The deer and the baying hound. 
His last shot was fired—his last hunt done, 
With his words had gone his breath, 
And the huntsman he fancied passing by 
Was the shadowy one of Death' 
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BY ADA L, FLETCHER. 


** Listen!’ And the book my sister had 
been reading, fell to the floor from her up- 
lifted hand. I paused in my work. It was 
a peal of merry girlish laughter, ringing 
through the hall above, and floating down 
the wide stairway in through the open door, 
like a chime of golden bells, I never have 
heard any one laugh as Lettie Churchill 
did. Like theglad song of an uncaged bird, 
it seemed as though the spring of joy and 
happiness that filled her heart ran over at 
her lips. Even as we listened there was a 
light springing footstep on the stair, and 
she stood in the doarway in her floating 
white dress and coquettish hat on the very 
back of her head, notin the least shading 
the white forehead over which the tendrils 
of shining hair clung caressingly. There 
was a trace of that merry laugh yet in the 
smile that dimpled her cheek and danced in 
the clear gray eyes, and the subject of her 
mirth she held in her arms—her cat, a ven- 
erable dame as old almost as the mischiev- 
ous girl herself, with a pair of spectacles 
covering her blinking eyes, and a lace cap 
drawn over her restless ears. 

Staid old folks that we were, we could 
not refrain from joining in her mirth, which 
so outraged the dignity of pussy, that she 
sprang out of the round white arms, and 
away went both down the steps, out into 
the old garden, and on into the park as far 
as our eyes could follow the white-robed 
figure. There was an anxious look on 
Mary’s face as she took up her book again, 
for which I could not account, until, with 
a long drawn sigh, she said: 

“That child, Martha! It troubles me to 
see her so gay and careless, without a single 
thought of the future.” 

“Why should it trouble you?” I asked. 
“Tt warms my heart to see one of God’s 
creatures enjeying so well the life he has 


given her, and I would not for the world 
throw a shadow over her path. The clonds 
will come soon enough, Mary. Let her 
stay in the sunshine as long as possible.” 

“That is just what troubles me,’’ said 
my sister. ‘* The clouds are sure to come, 
and she will be so unprepared for them, 
that I am afraid she cannot live under 
them. She has had nothing but sunlight 
so far—her path has been only over the roses 
of life. She is such a light-hearted child— 
so easily swayed and influenced now. How 
will she bear the storms of life!’ ils 

** « Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of’”? I quoted. ‘ The sorrows and troubles 
that made our girlhood desolate, Mary, may 
never come to her, and besides, Lettie has 
more strength of character than you give 
her credit for. It has never been demon- 
strated yet, because there has been no need 
for it, but she has her father’s strong will, 
with all her playfulness,” 

Mary looked at me in astonishment, 

“‘Why, Martha Eastman! There never 
was a particle of willfulness about Lettie. 
Even when she was a baby, I bad never 
even to look crossly at her. She never 
disobeyed either her father or me in her 
life.”’ 

‘Of course she never did,’’ I answered, 
‘She has the warmest, tenderest heart in 
the world, and she has always loved her 
father and mother. Naturally, she would 
do nothing to displease you. But she is 
easily swayed and influenced by no one else. 
Among all her associates Lettie is queen.” 

**T know that,” said Mary. ‘“ But that 
does not prove that she has capabilities of 
enduring trial and sorrow.” 

‘*T hope she will never be tested,” was 
my answer. ‘ But when she is I know she 
will not be found wanting. Her powers are 
all undeveloped yet, because she has been 


kept a child longer than most girls. She is 
more like a child than a young lady of 
seventeen,” 

She came up the walk just then with her 
father—both white hands clinging to his 
arm, and her face upturned to his, her 
cloud of golden-brown hair loosened by her 
rapid race, and roughened by the summer 
breeze, falling about the slender form. 
Albert Churchill was by nature a stern 
reticent man, and had grown more s0, in 
his strife with the world—a proud ambitious 
man, but with a hatred or loathing of any- 
thing mean or dishonorable, that amounted 
almost toa mania. The better side of his 
nature was always turned toward his family, 
and Lettie could bring a smile to the firm 
unyielding lips whenever she chose. He 
was looking down at her now, lovingly and 
tenderly, but I could not help thinking as 
I watched them, “ Even his love for his 
only child could not bend that iron will, if 
she were to disobey him; and were ever 
that pure sweet face to be clouded by shame, 
he would cast her from him as he would the 
lowest of the low.” Not that I thought 
that ever possible, for with her father’s 
determined will Lettie had also inherited 

his abhorrence of dishonor, and was really 
‘troublesome when a child, because of her 
total disregard of the necessary (?) conven- 
tional deceits of society. 

They came together into the room, and 
when the judge seated himself, his daugh- 
ter very coolly appropriated his knee. 

** You are a baby, Lettie,” he said, pinch- 
_ing the flushed cheek. “‘ What are we todo 

with her, Aunt Martha? I found her out 
in the park almost ready to climb one of 
the tallest trees after the cat, which was 
looking gravely down at her. And now 
here is the young lady perched on her 
father’s knee with her hair all down, her 
dress soiled and rumpled, and one slipper 
torn. Iam sadly afraid this child of ours 
will never grow up.” 

**Do you want me to grow up, sir,” she 
laughed, ‘‘or is it not you who makes a 
baby of me? Would you like for me to be 
as stately and dignified as Miss Ellen Mor- 
ris? Answer.”’ 

**Miss Ellen is a very good model of a 
wellbred lady,”’ said the judge. 

“Then exit Lettie the baby,’’ and she 
_Sprang up with a saucy courtesy, and ran 
off laughing, taking the stairway two steps 
ata time. 
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** She is too wild,” said her mother. ‘ But 
what can we do with her?” 

“Time! Time! Mary!’ said the judge. 
** Was there ever a merrier, more mischiev- 
ous girl than our sister Martha here, when 
I came courting to Eastman Farm? Look 
at her now!’’ 

“Trouble had as much to do with that 
as time, Alfred,’’ said my sister, * and that 
is just what I dread for Lettie; she has had 
nothing to prepare her for it, as Martha 
had.” 

“Tf Lettie does right,’ said her father, 
“the trouble of poverty that blighted Mar- 
tha’s earlier years, need never come near 
her. I have not toiled so long and hard for 
nothing, Mary, and I shall be careful to 
provide for our child, so that her fortune 
may be secure in any contingency.” 

** She may marry,’’ said Mary, briefly. 

**T expect she will,” he said, with a smile. 
**But I do not think it at all probable that 
she will ever marry against my will. If she 
does not, of course all that is mine will be 
hers, If she does, of course the consequen- 
ces will be on her own head.” 

Mary’s face clouded, and there was 
silence in the room, broken at last by a 
slow step on the stair. Looking up, I saw 
our Lettie slowly descending, attired in a 
rich trailing silk—glittering with jewelry. 
Her hair was banded and braided about the 
little head held proudly erect, and every 
feature of her face spoke pride and self-pos- 
session. She swept into the room with a, 
grace and dignity Miss Morris might have 
envied her, and seating herself directly 
opposite her father, began fanning herself 
with the dainty fan she held, as if it was 
the greatest exertion imaginable. I could 
not repress a smile at the metamorphosis, 
but not even a dimple disturbed the gravity 
of her face. The judge, paying no atten- 
tion to the change, asked her to go to the 
piano. She obeyed, and running her fingers 
languidly over the keys, asked what she 
should play. He named a ballad—his fav- 
orite—but she shook her head. 

* That old fashioned thing! Allow me to 
give you this from the latest opera,’’ a bril- 
liant showy thing with more sound than 
goul in it. 

All through the remainder of the after- 
noon she kept up her role of pride and dig- 
nity unchangingly. Even toward her 


mother and myself, she observed a chilling 
politeness utterly foreign to her nature, but 
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very much like the lady by whom she was 
modelling her manner. 

At last, as we came out of the supper- 
room, where she had eaten as if it wasa 
disagreeable duty, and had answered all 
guestions in monosyllables, the judge took 
her arm and led her to the stairway. 

**T will dismiss you now, Miss Churchill,” 
he said. ‘‘ Will you please tell my daughter 
Lettie to come down to me? I want her 
badly.” 

Certainly, sir,’ she said. Then her 
niischievous face looked over the railing 
and ‘‘ Exit, Miss Morris,’”’ floated down to 
us. In half an hour she was among us, 
again her own laughing careless self. I 
never heard her father reprove her again for 
childishness, 

Lettie had always been just as I have 
shown her to you on this evening. Unlike 
all other girls I ever saw, she never had 
gloomy hours—commonly called the 
** blues.” Ido not think a tear ever dimmed 
her eye. She was the very embodiment 
of earthly happiness. 

How I prayed that night that God would 
keep her “‘ in the sunshine”? for many years 
yet tocome! 

One evening of the next week we were 
standing en the veranda, watching for the 
carriage sent to bring the judge from the 
station. Lettie was resting one hand light- 
ly on my shoulder, and the other was 
clasped in mine. As the carriage came over 
the hill, I felt the hand I held quiver like a 
scared bird, and the other suddenly with- 
draw itself from my shoulder. Looking up, 
ifound her cheeks a vivid crimson—her 
eyes still fixed on the advancing carriage. 
Two gentlemen occupied it—her father and 
a young man I did not know. Marvelling 
very much at her diseomposure, I released 
the hand struggling to free itself, and in- 
stead of dancing down to meet her father as 
usual, she ran off up stairs leaving me to 
meet them alone. The ceremony of intro- 
duction was over in a few words. ‘ My 
sister, Miss Eastman, Mr, Vaughan.’’ 
Then the question, ‘‘ Where is Lettie?’”’— 
and I went to seek her, 

I found her in her own room at the win- 
dow, very busy indeed with some crochet 
work, that she usually touched about once 
year. 

““Why did you run away, Lettie?’ I 
asked. ‘* Did Mr. Vaughan scare you?” 

The blood surged up in her face again. 


** What a foolish Auntie Mat you are!” she 
said, kissing me first on one cheek then the 
other in herlight way. ‘To thinkI would 
be afraid of Carroll Vaughan! Why, I 
have known him always, auntie—Does 
papa want me very much?” 

I never saw her look as charming as she 
did then, with that flush on her cheek, and 
the new strange light in her eyes, and I 
knew as well then as I knew it afterward 
that Carroll Vaughan was Lettie Churchill’s 
fate. 

What a pleasant evening that was, on the 
moonlit veranda, with Carroll’s guitar and 
the two sweet young voices blending to- 
gether in the ballads they loved, and Judge 
Churchill watching them in the shadows 
with a great content in his face. I went to 
bed that night with a light heart, for I felt 
sure our darling’s future would be as happy 
as her past had been, Mary came to my 
reom before she slept to ask me how I liked 
bim. 

“*He is the orphan son of Alfred’s dearest 
friend,” she said. ‘‘ Idon’t think anything 
would please him more than to ‘have the 
children like each other.” 

** He is in a fair way to be pleased, then,’’ 
Isaid. ‘If they do not love each ether 
already, I will give up thatI don’t know 
anything about love.” There was a pleased 
smile on her face when she kissed me good- 
night. 

Before the summer was over it was appar- 
ent to all that the ‘*sweet old story ever 
new’’ was being enacted over again before 
our eyes, and there was a brooding happi- 
ness and contentment over the whole house, 

Lettie bloomed into royal beauty as the 
summer went on. The bud fanned by the 
breath of love was now a perfect rose. We 
soon grew to love Carroll almost.as much 
as our own darling, and the judge looked at 
him with fond proud eyes, as he would 
have looked at his own son had God given 
him one. 

When we went back to the house in town 
it was understood that we were to have a 
weddingin November. There was noneces- 
sity for waiting. Lettie would be eighteen 
then, and the judge believed in early mar- 
riages. ‘The only one I know anything 
about was a happy one,” he said, with a 
look at his wife. Lettie was as frank and 
candid about her love as she had always 
been about everything else, making no at- 
tempt at concealment, and it would have 


| 
| 
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been of no avail, for every glance betrayed 
it. She was unchanged except for the dewy 
light that softened her mischievous eyes. 
Carroll was alittle graver, a little steadier, 
just enough to control her wildest whims. 
He was not rich, but, as the judge said, 
Lettie was rich enough for both, and Car- 
roll’s name and fame had been unstained 
for centuries. ‘‘ His father before him was 
the soul of honor, and he is like his father.” 
There could be no higher praise than that 
from Alfred Churchill. 

Swiftly the months flew on. Carroll was 
in the judge’s office finishing his legal stud- 
ies, and Lettie was flitting from dress- 
makers to jewellers, in preparation for the 
happy event now sonearathand. Nothing 
ever worried or vexed her. As she used to 
say, “‘ when the sun shines I do not look at 
the motes in the air.” They were to live 
at home. There was room enough in the 
great town honse for half a dozen families, 
and the judge could not give up his one 
darling. So they were to gain ason instead 
of losing a daughter. 

Through all the joy of the time, Mary, 
who always looked on the dark side, saw a 
shadow. ‘‘ God never meant any one to be 
as happy as we think Lettie will be, Martha, 
and I tremble for my darling yet.’’ 

At last I got out of all patience with her, 


-and paid no attention to-it. She never 


breathed it to Lettie, or even to her hus- 
band. 

At length came the eve of the wedding. 
I never saw a fairer sight than the two in 
the early bloom of youth, before the golden 


mist that envelops that time had vanished 


from about them, pledging their hearts and 
lives to each other for time and eternity. 
Lettie was wild with spirits—the very life 
of the gay fashionable assembly. And there 
was no nobler, manlier form and face than 
Carroll’s there. 

The two weeks that followed were like 
one long pleasant day. Party and ball fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession, in 
honor of the fairest bride and handsomest 
groom the city had seen for years. Then 
there came a day that Lettie said she would 
“‘rest.”’ She would go nowhere that day or 


night, but stay at home with mamma and 
auntie, and not even “ think of a ball or 
party.’’ Carroll said he would spend the 
day with the judge in his office, and took 
his blushing little wife in his arms and 
kissed her before us all. 


It was a lovely day. I thought 1 had 
never seen the sun shine as brightly in that 
dreariest month of all the year. Snow cov- 
ered the ground, and the street outside was 
merry with sleighbells. Towards evening, 
Lettie, who had rested all day on the sofa 
by her mother’s side, in her schoolgirl fash- 
ion, curled herself up in the deep bay-win- 
dow, ‘‘to see the sleighs,’ she said, but 
more, I thought, to watch for the home- 
coming of the one who had become dearer 
to her than father or mother. I stood by 
her a while, then went back to my easy- 
chair, and for some t'me there was a pleas- 
ant restful stillness in the room. I was 
thinking how suggestive the scene was. 
The matronly figure opposite, lifting her 
head eagerly now and then to listen for the 
step she has learned to know so well; the 
slender form in the window, with the fair 
sweet face of the girl-wife pressed against 
the pane, looking wistfully out into the 
fast-gathering darkness, for the one she 
loves; while I, the lonely old maid, sat be- 
tween them—no step to listen for, no one to 
expect this side of heaven. While I mused, 
there was a heavy step in the. hall—a step 
that did not sound like either Carroil’s or 
the judge’s. Neither did the face that pre- 
sented itself look like Alfred’s—so white, 
so stern, so rigid it was. I eaught my 


breath and clasped my hands, for an awful 


presentiment cf evil overcame me. Mary’s 
face was white as the pillow. against which 
she leaned, Lettie did not see him, so ab- 
sorbed was she in her watching, and in his 


rapid glance about the room he did not see 
her. His voice was husky. when he spoke, 
but the words fell all too plainly on our 


ears. 

‘* My God, Mary! How am [ to tell our 
child? Carroll Vaughan is in jail for 
forgery.” 

Dazed as I was, I sprang toward the win- 
dow, but stopped amazed. Instead of the 
fainting girl I expected to find, I saw a 
white-faced woman, with her soul in her 
eyes, standing there, silent, motionless. I 
shall never forget that face while Llive. I 
never should have known it as Lettie’s. 


With a groan the judge sank in achair, hid- 


ing his face with his hands; but she came 
swiftly toward him, and her voice when she 
spoke was as clear and steady as I had ever 
heard it. 

“Father,” she said, “‘ what was it you 
said about Carroll? Repeat it, please.” 
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He looked up at her, then, with no trace 
of agitation in his face except its deathly 
pallor, “‘I did not mean to tell you so 
roughly, Lettie,’? he said. But it is just 
as well. I said Carroll Vaughan was ar- 
rested to-day for forgery, and is now in 
jail.” 

She swayed as if she would have fallen, 
but when I started toward her she waved 
me back, and in an instant was erect again. 

‘*And you believe him guilty, father?” 

“There is not the shadow of a chance 
that he is innocent, Lettie. You know if 
there was, my daughter, J would not cast 
him off. He presented a check to-day at 
the bank, drawn on my partner and myself. 
The teller thought he noticed something 
suspicious in the signature. He was ar- 
rested, and another similar check found in 
his possession. He must be guilty.” 

She turned away then toward the door, 
still with that strange fixed expression in 
her face—no sign yet of fainting or faltering. 
I watched her like one in a dream, but the 


judge stepped between her and the door. 
‘Where are you going, Lettie?’ he 
asked, sternly, laying his hand on ‘her 
shoulder, 
**To my husband,” she answered, quiet- 
ly, lifting eyes that were as firm as his own 


to meet them. 

“You shall not go, Lettie,” he said. 
** Carroll Vaughan has disgraced us all; has 
forfeited his right to his wife’s love or his 
friends’ esteem. My daughter shall not fol- 
low his downfall.” 

“Pather,”—she spoke still calmly, pa- 
tiently, but firmly—“ Carroll‘is my hus- 
band. My first duty is tohim. I pledged 
myself, in the sight of God and man, to 
love, honor and obey him though the world 
should forsake him. I must go to him.” 

It was a sight to be remembered: father 
and daughter—two unbending wills meet- 
ing each other in a case like that of life or 
death. 

** You shall net go,”” was the unyielding 
answer. ‘* Your first duty is to obey your 

nts.’’ 

“If this had happened a month ago,” 
she said, “I should not have dreamed of 
disobeying you, father; but I remembermy 
vows. I was to ‘leave father and mother 
for his sake, cleaving only unto him.’ Let 
me go.” 

“Go, then, Lettie,” he said, releasing 
her. “But remember that you make the 
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choice this hour between your parents and 
your husband. Your parents, who have 
cared for you tenderly all your life, and 
your husband—a forger, a felon. Remem- 
ber, love, honor, ease, on one side; poverty, 
disgrace, and the loss of your father’s love 
forever, on the other.” 

It was a hard cruel speech, and the sweet 
face grew a shade whiter, the lips quivered 
for an instant, but the voice was as unfal- 
tering as ever. 

“IT love you as dearly as ever, papa.” 
And at the repetition of her childhood’s 
name for him the judge’s own lip trembled. 
**But you see Carroll is my husband. I 
must go.”’ 

He stepped out of her way, but her mother 
sprang before her, kneeling at her feet in 
abandonment of grief. 

“Lettie, Lettie!’ she pleaded. Lettie, 
darling! For your mother’s sake, obey your 
father! You cannot do Carroll any good, 
and I shall die if you leave us this way.” 

The girl stooped, and putting both arms 
about her mother’s neck, lifted her to her 
feet. 

‘I must go, mother,” she said, gently. 
**-You have father and auntie. Carroll has 
no one but me.’’ And she walked steadily 
past her, without even a farewell ‘glance at 


her father. 


I followed. I could not bear the thought 
of ‘our darling going out alone into the 
streets. She did not speak to me when we 
reached her room, but went about. quietly, 
putting together a few articles of clothing 


she and Carroll would need, I followed 


her example, until she noticed what I was 
doing. Then she said: . 

*“You must not go, auntie. It will only 
make papa angry with you, and do us no 
‘good ” 


But I was not to be checked. 

“T can’t let you go alone, Lettie. Your 
father can only be angry with me—nothing 
else.” 

Then, for the first time, I saw tears in 
my darling’s eyes, and she took my hand 
between hers in a silent pressure, and we 
went out of the house together, There was 


no further appeal made to her, and she did 


not pause for an instant. We took a car- 
riage when we reached the street, and were 
driven rapidly toward the city prison. Let- 
tie looked up at me with a smile that made 
my heart ache worse than the stony calm- 


ness of her face had done, 
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** Carroll is innocent, auntie,’’ she said. 
** Nothing will ever make me believe him 
guilty.” 

These were the only words spoken. 

Never shall I forget that scene in the 
prisoner’s cell that night. The dingy room, 
the darkness only made worse by the single 
lamp, the two standing there in its gloom, 
and the darker gloom of a tarnished name 
and life, with their arms about each other, 
as loving, and tender, and true as they had 
stood two weeks before at the altar, with 
the golden vista of life before them, Car- 
roll’s lawyer, Mr. Gordon, was with him, 
and joined him in begging her to go back to 
her father’s roof, until at least the case was 
proven. 

“IT am innocent, Lettie,’’ were Carroll’s 
first words, when we entered the cell; and 
even these were not necessary. One look 
at his face was sufficient. His explanation 
was that the judge had given him a check 
for a certain amount on his wedding eve. 
He had placed it in a certain drawer of his 
desk, had taken it out without looking at it, 
on the morning of that day, and presented 
it. How the other check came into his pos- 
session he did not know. We all believed 
this, every word, we could not help it;, but 
we knew it would be worthless evidence 
before a jury without something to corrobo- 
rate it. 

Mr. Gordon, at Lettie’s request, procured 
lodgings for us close to the prison. Lettie 
was not allowed te be with her husband all 
the time, but certain hours out of every day 
she was with him, until the trial came off. 
I did not leave her foran hour, and I never 
saw her falter. As the judge had said, her 
friends all forsook her when she entered the 
forger’s cell; but it.did not seem to affect 
her at all, even if she noticed it. She did 
not see her father again until the day of the 
trial, and her mother not at all. She could 
not be-the happy Lettie of old, but when 
she was with Carroll she was cheerful and 
hopeful, though there was absolutely noth- 
ing to hope for. Mr, Gordon was faithful, 
but it was a vain fight from the first. Car- 
roll had absolutely no proof but his own 
word, so the trial could only end one way. 

On that day, by special permission, we went 
to Carroll’s cell early in the morning. He 
was utterly cast down. 

** What will become of Lettie if I am con- 
victed?” he said, ‘* Your father will never 
take you back. I know him. It would 
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have been far better for you, darling, if you 
had never seen me.” 

“T would not give our past happiness, 
darling, she said, quietly, ‘‘ fora lifetime 
without you. If they convict you, I shall 
go with you, to be as near you as possible, 
Do not trouble about that.” 

As we expected, the trialended. Judge 
Churchill gave his testimony briefly. He 
had given a check for a certain amount, not 
the amount of the forged check, to Carroll 
Vaughan on his wedding eve, but had never 
seen the check in question, nor the one 
found in the prisoner’s possession. He did 
not look once towards the prisoner’s box, 
where his daughter sat with her husband, 
though every other eye in the courtroom 
moistened with tears at the sight, and he 
left the room as soon as the testimony was 
given. AlJl the rest amounted to the same 
thing, and Carroll had only his statement to 
make. A clear case of circumstantial evi- 
dence, the judge said, and the jury brought 
in their verdict—“ Guilty, with extenuating 
circumstances,’’—and the sentence was 
passed, ten long years in the State prison. 
Then, indeed, I expected my darling to give 
way, and tried to make my way to her 
through the crowd that intervened; but she 
looked up into her husband’s face with a 
trusting loving smile, that brought tears to 
every eye that saw it. He was remanded 
to his cell, and we went back to.our lonely 
rooms. She turned to me as we reached 
the door. 

“Ten years is not a lifetime, auntie,” she 
said; and then, before I could answer, 
slipped down at my feet, ina swoon so long 
and deep, I thought the gray eyes would 
never smile at me again. But she recoy- 
ered, and never again, through all our trials, 
gave way beneath them. 

When they took her husband away we 
followed, for I would go with her, in spite 
of her remonstrances. Once, before we 
started, I went to see my sister, whom I 
thought, when I saw her deathly face, 
would not live through the year; but she 
did not ask me once to leave our child. 

**God will bless you, Martha,” she said, 
**for doing what I cannot do.” 

The judge refused even to see me, and 
so we left them. Thank God! I was inde- 
pendent now of all my relations; so, when 
we reached the city, I took board for my 
niece and myself in a pleasant part of the 
town. 
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But Lettie was independent, too, in her 
way, and it was not long until she had more 
music scholars than she could well inanage. 
For my darling had such a winning way 
about her, and her pale sweet face brought 
her so many friends, that, despite the well- 
known fact that every day her patient feet 
carried her through rain or shine to the 
prison where she saw her convict husband, 
it did not seem to lower her in their esteem. 

So went by the first five years of the 
weary time. Lettie was not silent or mo- 
rose, and I never heard her breathe a word 
against her father. Only when we saw the 
notice of her mother’s death in a paper 
some friend kindly sent us, in the first burst 
of passionate overwhelming grief, she cried: 

**He might at least have sent for you, 
Aunt Martha, and not have let her die 
alone. I could have borne it better.’’ 

And God only knows how my heart was 
wrung. My only sister—faithful and ten- 
der to the last! To die without her sister’s 
arms about her—without her child’s last 
kiss on her lips! Then my heart cried out 
against the stern hard man who had wrecked 
his child’s life and broken her mother’s 
heart through a blind mistaken pride. 

Only five years now, auntie,”’ said Let- 
tie, that morning, as she put her shawl 
about her before she started on her daily 
journey. “ Half the time gone, and Carroll 
and I are so young yet!”’ And she kissed 
me with something like her old-time cheer- 
iness, and went away. 

“Ah, poor child?’ I thought. “When 
the ten years are out what promise has life 
for you? What chance has a man after the 
best ten years of his life have been spent 
between the walls of a prison?”’ 

But I would not cloud her spirit with a 
word. And the end was closer than I 
knew. AsI sat in my little parlor alone 
that day, the servant brought me up acard, 
so unusual an occurrence, that I was star- 
tled. It must be some of Lettie’s employ- 
ers, I thought; but no, the girl said, “‘ The 
gentleman expressly said Miss Eastman.” 
Then I recovered my wits enough to look at 
the card, and found a familiar name—H. C. 
Gordon. Inan instant my foolish old heart 
rose in my mouth, beating so loudly I could 
not hear my own voice when I told the girl 
to bring him to my room. What could it 
mean? I caught the back of a chair for 
support, as I heard his step in the hall, and 
the room spun dizzily around with me. 


But there was no hesitation about him. 
He came straight up to me and took my 
hands, 

“Can you bear good news, Miss Martha?” 
he said. 

With that I broke down, and, sinking 
into a chair, cried like a child, before I 
would let him goon. When I could listen, 
he said just what I knew he would say: 

“Carroll Vaughan is a freed and inno- 
cent man. Listen, and I will tell you now. 
Edgar Allen, whom you remember as a 
clerk in Judge Churchill’s office five years 
ago, was shot last week in a drunken fight. 
Before he died he confessed that he forged 
the check Carroll is imprisoned for, substi- 
tuted it for the real check the judge had 
given his son-in-law, and, to make matters 
sure, placed another among Carroll’s papers. 
His motive, he said, was to ruin Carroll 
and enrich himself. The first sueceeded, 
but the latter failed; for he has been afraid 
ever since to present the true check, and it 
is now at this minute in my possession, to- 
gether with the papers for Carroll’s release.”’ 

Iam not a Methodist, and never did be- 
lieve in shouting, but at that instant a fer- 
vent ‘‘ Glory to God!” rose to my lips, and 
gave vent to my bursting heart. Our plan 
was soon made. 

“* We will go as quickly as possible to the 
prison,”’ said Mr. Gordon, ‘‘ and bring Car- 
roll back with us, and have him here to 
meet his wife when she returns.’’ 

“Tt will kill her,” I said. 

‘*Not much,” said the lawyer. ‘If she 
has lived through these five years of grief, 
joy will not kill her, Come.”’ 

Words cannot describe the scene when 
Carroll was told what I had heard. He 
cried like a baby, and his first thought was 
of Lettie! Lettie!’ 

It seemed to us all horses never went as 
slow as those that carried us back to my 
boarding-house, And we were not an in- 
stant too early. Hardly had we taken our 
seats, when I heard the step on the stair— 
not quite so light and musical as it had 
been, but still our Lettie’s step; and as Mr. 
Gordon and myself stepped behind the win- 
dow curtain, she came in. With a scream 
that rings in my ears to this day, she sprang 
to her husband’s arms. Words fail me 
here, also; and, to tell the truth, I did little 
else but cry for the next hour. Lettie, too, 
was all tears now, and even Lawyer Gor- 
don’s eyes brimmed over. 
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There was never a more triumphant exit 
from prison than Carroll Vaughan’s, City 
and State vied with each other in “‘ regrets,”’ 
and honor, and his life bade fair to become 
more successful than it would have been 
otherwise. But there was a shadow on the 
frank open brow—a light gone from the 
clear eyes—which no regrets or honors 
could ever lift or restore. 

The judge still held aloof, thinking, I 
know, in his haughty loneliness, that, as he 
had turned against his children when falsely 
accused, they would refuse to forgive him 
in their hourof triumph. And for my part, 
when I thought of the sod that covered my 
sister’s broken heart, when I saw the 
threads of silver in Carroll’s dark hair, and 
the pale cheek and saddened eyes of my 
darlirg, I confess there was no forgiveness 
in my heart for him. 

But they, my children, showed their su- 
perior goodriess of heart, and of course it 


was right and best. When we came back 
to the city, and heard that the judge was 
alone and ill, the first place to which Lettie 
would go was her old home. I let the two 
go into the room alone, saw Lettie kneel 
before her father’s chair, holding her hus- 
band’s hand; and then, when he opened 
his arms, taking them both in a close em- 
brace, his white head bent in a prayer for 
pardon, I turned away, and went into my 
sister’s deserted room. There peace and 
forgiveness came to my heart, remembering 
that my sister loved her husband as well as 
her child, and that in heaven she knows all. 
So that I was enabled to give Alfred my 
hand freely and kindly when we met. The 
old town house is not dreary now, for though 
Lettie’s voice does not ring through the 
halls in song or laughter, there are younger 
voices that do; and in the sunshine of the 
present we are all trying to forget the 
shadows of the past. 


A PARTING. 


BY MAUD. 


So let it be! for me the dream has vanished, 
Yet left me memories so sweet and true, 

That even the cold words that you have written 
Will never quite estrange my heart from you. 


Yes, still I love you with a love undying! 


And no reproach is hidden in my pain, 
And all the friendship which you now cast from you 
Is yours when you shall ask for it again. 


About my heart the memory of your kindness 
In other days is lingering pure and sweet, 
And I could take your hand in mine as kindly 

And smilingly, if we should ever meet, 


As in the long ago I used to hold it, 
Happy just to be sitting by your side. 
Before I knew the anguish of this parting, 
(My soul cries out) Ah! would that I had died! 


The wish is weak and sinful? yes, I know it, 
This fierce heart-pain must surely cease erelong, 
And I shall learn a woman’s hardest lesson, 
To live alone, by suffering made strong. 


So then, farewell, since the word must be spoken, 
And since you think it better we should part; 
Only remember I shall not forget you, 
Nor is time long enough to change my heart. 


Boston, April, 1876. 
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MARAH’S TEMPTATION. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


I. 


EsTHER HARBROOKE was dying; for her 
the ‘“‘sands of time” had well nigh run. 
She knew it, and on this bright balmy morn- 
ing in May had the couch upon which she 
lay wheeled up to the window, where she 
could look for the last time out upon the 
landscape, stretching a beautiful panorama 
of hills and dales, interspersed with ribbony 
steel-blue streams, for miles beyond, and 
breathe the incense-laden air as it was waft- 
ed caressingly in the apartment. Her face, 
fair to look upon, was whiter than the pil- 
lows against which it reclined, and into her 
soft blue eyes crept a piteous appeal as the 
door was noiselessly opened, and her most 
intimate friend, Marah Hill, entered, and 
coming up to the bedside, knelt down, 
clasping the clammy hand of the dying in 
her own warm thrilling one, 

“You have come, Marah, at last! I 
feared Death would claim me for his prey 
ere you reached me. But God is very good; 
he has granted my petition. Raise your 
head, darling, whilst I tell you a tale which 
has never yet passed my lips. And then 
promise to comply with the request I am 
about to solicit?” 

The girl obeyed, lifting a tearwet face, 
only relieved from marble paleness by the 
dark crimson in the beautifully-bowed lips, 
An alluring face, with low broad brow, 
from which were pushed back clustering 
masses of nutbrown hair, and calm gray 
eyes, with a world of magnetism in their 
glance. 

**O Esther,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ I cannot bear 
to have you leave me—to think your eyes 
will soon be sealed in death. O, it cannot 

“Alas! it is too true, And something 
tells me that on this bright May morning, 
’ when the air is rife with the music of birds 
and the fragrance of flowers, my soul shall 
go forth to meet its Maker. At first I was 
a bit rebellious when told that I must die, 
for the future I had mapped out for myself 
is bright beyond expression; but he who 
holds my life in the hollow of his palm is 
wiser than I, and knows what is for the 
best. He has decreed that I should die, 


and Iam resigned. Think of me not as 
dead but sleeping. On the shore of the 
beautiful beyond I shall await your coming. 
But [ have no time to lose, for already my 
strength is leaving me. Listen! But first 
detach this locket from the chain about my 
neck, and look at the man’s face engraved 
therein.” 

Wonderingly Marah did so, drawing her 
breath hard as her eyes encountered those 
of the man in the locket. An exquisite 
piece of bijouterie, by the way, of pink 
coral; on the reverse side an elegantly- 
wrought monogram of beautiful design. 
And the face it contained was splendid be- 
yond description. - Dark and bearded, with 
sad sweet mouth, and eyes such as Marah 
Hill had often dreamed of but never hoped 
to see, She felt that this was the man she 
was to love. How came Esther Harbrooke 
by his picture? Eagerly she waited for the 
explanation. Did he love her—this saintly 
girl who was dying? Ah! what meant the 
throbbing at her breast? She felt the blood 
rushing to her face and suffusing it with 
warmth, and was afraid that her friend 
might notice it; so she covered it with the 
tresses of hair straying about her. 

“How do you like the picture, Marah? 
Does the face look like one a girl could 
trust?’ And Esther held out her hand for 
the locket. 

‘Tis the face of a demigod—handsome 
and true,”’ 

“I believe you, Marah; and, although I 
have never seen the original, I have prom- 
ised to become this man’s wife.” 

**T donot understand you, Esther.”” And 
in spite of herself, Miss Hill’s tone was a 
trifle petulant. 

** Yes,” she continued; ‘ and if consump- 
tion had not made me its victim, I should 
have been his wife. Our engagement came 
about in the queerest way. You know 
there was always a romantic vein in my 
composition. One day, in overlooking the 
columns of the ‘ Riverside,’ I came upon an 
advertisement soliciting a correspondence, 
It was prettily worded, and signed ‘ Brown 
Clyffe.’ Merely in sport I answered it, and 
in due time, in bold manly ehirography, 
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came aresponse. The correspondence thus 
singularly commenced was kept up, and for 
three months, once a week, I have been the 
recipient of an epistle from the man I have 
learned to love simply by imbibing his noble 
sentiments. A week from to-day, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, near the entrance 
of the Pine Grove, I was to have met him, 
and our marriage-day was to be appointed. 
But it can never be. God help me to say, 
‘Not my will, but thine be done!’ 

The emaciated hands were prayerfully 
clasped and the blue eyes raised on high, as 
the sweet Madonna-like lips syllabled the 
words, 

“Goon, Esther; tell me more. What is 
it you wish me to do?” 

**T want you to meet Brown on that day, 
and tell him how it is with me. Tell him 
to visit my grave, and drop a tear upon it 
for the sake of her who is lying there. In 
a little Japanese box, in yonder bureau 
drawer, you will find all of his letters tied 
together with a blue ribbon. You may 
read them after my death if you choose; 
indeed, I would like to have you. This 
locket, also, I bequeath to you, and this 
ring,””—drawing a slender circlet of gold, 
adorned with a spray of diamonds, from 
the finger—‘‘ take it, and wear it for the 
sake of the dead. You will obey?” 

“Assuredly. But why have you not sent 
for him?” 

‘**T have been thinking every day I would 
grow better, and I am not certain where he 
is at present. He resides in Boston, but he 
had business to attend to in several places 
ere coming here. Then again, the name 
signed to his letters may be a fictitious one. 
I would that God had willed it otherwise— 
that I might have bidden him adieu before 
leaving this world. But you, Marah, will 
do as agreed?” 

“Twill. But, Esther, have you no little 
gift to bestow upon him whereby he can 
keep the giver in remembrance? Has he 
your photograph?” 

The girl feebly shook her head. 

I did not care to send him one, for, be- 
ing such an intense blonde, I take a poor 
picture. But now, as he will never gaze 
upon my living face, you may carry him 
my photograph. And tell him how I, Lucy 
Royce—that’s the name he knows me by— 
prayed for him and blessed him with my 
latest breath. Now, Marah, take the Bible, 
and read to me a few comforting words.” 
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And in alow sovthing voice Marah read 
of the beautiful land to which her friend 
was hastening, the sunlight falling upon 
them like a benediction, and, not content, 
braiding athwart the carpet cabalistic char- 
acters in gold. 

Esther and Marah were orphans; but 
while the former was dependent upon her 
uncle for her support, the latter was in- 
dependently rich—heiress of untold wealth. 
The two girls, diametrically opposed in their 
dispositions, had been bosom friends for 
years, each accustomed to acquaint the 
other with her secrets; but on account of 
Marah’s absence from her country home 
for the past six months, she had not been 
informed of the bright dream that had vis- 
ited the girl, shedding a halo of glory over 
her young life. 

An hour later, Esther’s aunt coming into 
the room, beheld a strange, a beautiful 
sight. Locked in death’s last sweet sleep, 
white as if hewn from Parian marble, the 
blue eyes closed, the sweet lips silenced, 
Esther lay; while, with open Bible before 
her, one arm flung caressingly around the 
neck of the girl’ she knew not was dead, 
reading her favorite chapter, the fourteenth 
of St. John, was Marah, her nutbrown 
tresses blending with the golden locks of 
the dead. 

Mrs. Griffith closed the Bible, saying: 

“Your task is completed, Marah. Es- 
ther is dead.” 

A feeling of desolation swept over the 
girl as she realized the truth of the words; 
then she replied, calmly: 

“Nay, not dead, Mrs. Griffith, but 
sleeping.” 

In her coffin, arrayed for burial, the girl 
was fair to look upon. The merest trace of 
a smile hovered about the lips, which in life 
were sweet as the Virgin Mary’s—as if per- 
chance she were dreaming of a sight too ra- 
diant to be witnesssd by mortal eye. She 
was shrouded in white. A few waxen 
blooms, bordered by sweet-scented gerani- 
um leaves, from which emanated a subtle 
cloud of perfume, were clasped in one slen- 
der hand—meetest of offerings to her who 
had been passionately fond of flowers when 
alive; and tossed on the coffin-lid was a sol- 
itary unsullied calla lily—emblematical of 
the life of her imprisoned within. 

Underneath the swaying branches of an 
elm, by the side of a laughing brook, where 
wild flowers bloomed, and birds sang from 
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morning till night, they laid Esther Har- 
brooke, aged nineteen, to rest; and then into 
the heart of the usually noble girl came like 
a fiend in the night, erecting its Medusa- 
like head, a terrible half-formed thought, 
which she could not smother, could not 
drown, but which, as the hours crept on, 
grew fully accoutered, ready for action. 


* With the locket of pink coral open before 


her, Marah gave herself up to a musing fit. 
Should she, or should she not, obey the 
voice of the tempter—perform his bidding? 
Into the wonderful eyes of the man she 
looked, and then her decision was made. 

** Yes,’’ she said, low to herself, ‘‘I will 
obey the dictates of my heart, and marry 
this man—Esther’s lover. I can personate 
her well, and no one will ever be wronged 
by the fraud, for I will love him, study his 
slightest wish, and make him happy. Es- 
ther is asleep in her grave; no harm will be 
done her; and I will risk all consequences 
that may arise from this rash act. Iam 
called a beautiful, fascinating girl; men 
bow down to me as to a queen, and render 
me homage. I have admirers without num- 
ber, any one of whom would be glad to call 
me wife. Is the original of this likeness so 
different from other men that he will not 
appreciate the boon about to be conferred 
upon him? Esther was a saint upon earth, 
lovely, yielding, and yet, if I am anything 
of a physiognomist, this does not look like 
the face of a man who will be satisfied with 
one of the clinging nature. The ivy isa 
pretty trailing vine, but with no prop in 
time of a storm, of what avail would it be? 
—a clog, a useless thing, burdening the 
ground. In case of sickness, of danger, a 
brave courageous woman is required. Iam 
one of that sort, who would be true unto 
death to the man I loved. This man at- 
tracts me as none other can, and, Brown,” 
smiling into the upturned face, “I love 
you—love you! and I shall meet you at the 
place mentioned on the day appointed. 
Why,” with a start, “‘ that is to-morrow.” 

Thus she stifled her conscience with spe- 
cious reasoning; and just as the god of 
day was flushing the eastern horizon with 
rosy light, Marah arose and began to beau- 
tify herself for the benefit of the man she 
was to meet. For the time being that still 


small voice within her was at rest, and with 

a slight flush suffusing the commonly im- 

passive face, brought there by excitement, 

she was lovely as a poet’s dream as she set 
15 
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out upon her guilty errand. About half a 
mile from her home was the Pine Grove. 
She walked along leisurely, inhaling the ex- 
hilarating air, and plucking wild flowers as 
she went. As she neared the spot her heart 
misgave her, but with a determination 
worthy a better cause she kept on her route. 
Was he there? She entered the road lead- 
ing through the forest like an aisle through 
a cathedral, made dark and solemn by the 
Rembrandtesque-looking pines which tossed 
in the air their funereal plumes, but nothing 
did she see of the man she had come to 
meet. She glanced at her watch. ’Twas 
ten o’clock—the hour named. Where was 
the laggard? Perhaps, and the thought 
was like death to the proud girl, he had 
been playing upon the credulity of Esther 
and would not come. But no, impossible; 
the man was true. A sudden gale of wind 
swept through the trees, causing them to. 
rock gently to and fro, their plume-tossed 
branches emitting a plaintive moan, and 


‘then circling around Marah, lifted the little 


gray hat with its floating feather from her 
head, carrying it to the ground, at the same 
time unfastening the sumptuous coil of 
hair fastened at the back of her head, which 
glided, a sombre-hued serpent, adown her 
back. And then as she stood there dazed, 
yet expectant, fairer than ever before, a 
man rose from a giant boulder in the thicket 
of evergreens and came towards her, 

He had been sitting there for half an 
hour, vaguely wondering if his inditing 
that advertisement for the ‘ Riverside” 
had not been an imprudent act—a thing he 
would regret in after years. He was fastid- 
ious where women are concerned. Would 
this one meet his expectations? He knew 
she was lady-like and refined by the tone of 
her letters, and visions of a fragile girl with 
sweet face,and blue eyes,and engaging man- 
ners, trailed panorama-like before him just 
as through this entrance of pines glided a 
slender willowy figure, clad in gray, with 
crimson worsted shawl] wound boa fashion 
around her throat and waist, and little 
round hat with sweeping plume perched 
jauntily on the nutbrown coils of hair. He 
cowered back a bit in the shrubbery to note 
her movements and gaze upon her face ere 
she joined him. Such a face and form! 
He compressed his lips hard to keep back 
the cry of surprise. Was this royal creature 
the one he was bound to? She was born to 
command, not to be controlled, as he was 


led to believe his girl to be by the manner 
in which she wrote. Surely, her hand 
never penned the missives he had read. It 
was at this juncture the capricious gale 
tossed off her hat, and he stepped forward 
to meet her, picking it up as he did so. In 
front of her be paused, his hat courteously 
lifted, the picture of a true well-born gen- 
tleman, at a loss for the first time in his 
life what to say. Then he extended his 
hand. 

“Miss Royce—Lucy! am I right in call- 
ing you so?”’ 

Half-afraid to encounter his glance, Ma- 
rah stood with bowed head and downcast 
eyes, essaying in vain to fasten up the re- 
dundant hair coiling like a sentient thing 
of evil about her, one hand still holding the 
freshly-gathered bouquet of Mayflowers— 
pink and violet-eyed, knotted together with 
a supple vine of green. 

Like a strain of music, all alive with 
sweetness, the word “ Brown” fell from 
her lips. Her ungloved hand felt the pres- 
sure of his as he drew her forward and 
seated her on the boulder. Then in bliss- 
ful silence they sat foratime. Finally he 
spoke: 

**I can searcely credit my senses, Lucy. 
You are the very opposite of the girl I pic- 
tured in my dreams. She was a daisy—a 
shy violet with drooping head—a wee bit of 
acreature. You area magnificent woman, 
superbly formed, splendid as a cactus—a 
woman able to cope with hardships, if your 
face speaks aright. You are more beautiful 
than a goddess. Can you love me? and are 
you willing to abide by our agreement?”’ 

She made answer evasively. ‘“‘Are you 
satisfied with my looks, Brown? or would 
you rather I favored more the ‘lady of your 
dreams?’ ”’ 

** Nay,’’ to her latter inquiry; ‘I would 
have you as you are.”’ 

“Then, Brown, I will be your wife. But 
—my name is not Lucy.” 

“A feigned name, eh? Well, Lucy is too 
simple a nomenclature to be applied to you. 
Teil me your own, pray?” 

** Marah Hill; and yours?”’ 

“‘Is Brown Clyffe, the one I signed to the 
advertisement—a fortunate thing, by the 
way, for me.”’” And he circled her in his 
arms aud rained kisses upon her glowing 
lips, that did not shrink from his. 

Dangerously happy, not a thought of the 
dead girl she was personating forced itself 
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upon Marah. He was content with her; 
and she—how supremely blessed she was in 
his love. What power he exercised over 
her, to sway her so, to make her tremble— 
she who had jeered at the name of love. 

That glorious morning! In after years it 
came back to her memory perfect as now. 
The plume-crowned pines waving in the 
breeze, birds carolling in the branches; 
flowers decorating the ground on every side, 
and op a mammoth rock a blushing girl, 
not able to meet the glance of the man at 
her side, her bouquet of wild flowers lying 
in her lap, too happy even to think. What 
a grand man he was! He was tall of form, 
he had broad shoulders, and he had the face 
of a Greek god, with a smile brave as a war- 
rior’s and sweet as a woman’s. And this 
man belonged to her! 

His hand touched hers, thrilling her anew. 
** What a simple yet beautiful nosegay, Ma- 
rah? Are you fond of flowers?” 

**Tnordinately. But I prefer the unas- 
suming and sweet to those that are gaudy 
and lavish of color. The fragrant violet 
more, for instance,’’ she smiled, ‘‘ than the 
showy cactus to which you compared me. 
They are rightly called ‘ God’s undertones,’ 
methinks, for they speak of onedeates 
bright and heavenly.” 

He took the flowers in his hand, eyeing 
them critically as he spoke. ‘Arranged 
with the skill of an artiste. I judged your 
tastes were esthetic by the epistles you sent 
me, Marah. What a strange courtship ours 
has been. Upon the spur of the moment I 
dashed off that which has brought me the 
greatest blessing the world contains for me. 
Marah! my Marah!’ 

The girl shivered though the day was 
warm, but no response dropped from her 
lips. 

**You are cold, Marah. How selfish I 
am, keeping you here neath the shadow of 
these dismal pines. Let’s go out in the 
sunlight.” 

He wound the worsted shaw! closer about 
her slender shape, and together they went 
out into the warmth, she as submissive in 
his hands as a neophyte in the hands of a 
hierophant. Time glided by as if winged, 
each charmed with the other; to them it 
passed unnoticed. A scholar, a traveller,. 
and a fine conversationalist, with nothing 
pedantic about him, Marah listened en- 
tranced as he recounted tales of countries 
he had visited. 
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‘* My home is in Boston,’’ he said in con- 
clusion, “as you are aware. My mother, a 
widow, a cultivated lady, will greet you 
warmly and make you welcome as her 
daughter. Are you not afraid to trust your 
fate in the hands of a stranger—a penniless 
adventurer for aught you know?” 

“‘No,” she dissented, her eyes lifted to 
his, ‘“‘your very countenance speaks for 
you. Youarea gentleman; I care not if 
you have not a penny to yourname. Your 
strong hands will always keep the wolf from 
our door. But Brown,’’ her voice low and 
intensely thrilling, ‘‘ what if I should prove 
an adventuress—what then?’ 

‘“*What then? It is not a supposable 
case; and even then, darling, I should love 
you. Why? yourlipsask. How can I tell? 
Can the sun help shining, the birds refrain 
from singing, or the flowers keep from blos- 
soming? No more can I help being drawn 
to you as steel to the loadstone.” 

For all reply she drew the crimson shawl 
more closely about her form, shuddering 
slightly. ‘It is late, Brown, and I must go 
home. You will accompany me?” 

He consulted his watch. ‘It lacks twen- 
ty minutes of car-time, Marah, and I have 
business to transact elsewhere, which will 
cause me to bid you adieu for the present. 
In a week’s time I may claim you for my 
own?”’ 

** You may, Brown; I will be ready and 
waiting, no reluctant bride, perfectly willing 
to trust my welfare in your hands,’’ 

A few more words were exchanged, the 
wee bunch of violets stuck in his buttonhole 
at his desire, and then as the car-whistle 
sounded over the hill, with a parting em- 
brace he sprang away, and the girl was left 
alone, his voice still ringing in her ear, her 
lips still warm with the kisses he had left 
thereon. Then with swift footsteps she 
sped to her home—a mansion of gray gran- 
ite, built in ancient architectural style, with 
nicely-laid-out grounds, environed by majes- 
ticelms, Here, with two distaut relatives, 
Mr. and Mrs, Monkton, and a retinue of 
well-trained servants, she lived. 


Tue day appointed for the wedding was 
come—ushered in by windand rain. From 
a sleepless couch Marah rose as the first 
rays of light stole in the room, and with 
ghastly cheeks and throbbing brow looked 
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out upon the rain-bathed earth. Not a 
wink of sleep had visited her the preceding 
night. Through all the weary hours she 
had lain, with brain hard at work. Right’ 
and wrong had been battling like antago- 
nists in her breast all through the livelong 
night, but right had come off victorious 
at last, yet left her weak and spiritless, 
Ere retiring she had knelt down by the bed- 
side trying to form a prayer. In vain; the 
words came not; instead, countless beings 
shrouded in white, all owning the blue eyes 
of the dead, flocked about her, warning her 
to desist in her work of wrong. In bed the 
apparitions kept vigil still, and when morn- 
ing came Marah’s decision was revoked; 
she would not marry Brown Clyffe, but con- 
fess to him her sin. The rain lashed the 
window-panes, it beat down the waving 
spires of grass inthe yard. ‘ Typical of 
my future life, the day,’’ she said, spirit- 
lessly—*‘ all dark and stormy.’’ Then me- 
chanically she made her toilet, and when 
the breakfast-bell sounded, went down 
stairs and into the dining-room calmly as 
was her wont. Mr. and Mrs, Monkton were 
not apprised of the step she had contem- 
plated; all the while it had not appeared to 
her tangible and real, and she had been 
afraid to speak of it, After the meal, leay- 
ing word that when Mr. Clyffe came to 
show him in the blue drawing-room, and 
have her summoned, she went up to her 
room. Nochange in her attire did she make 
for his coming, but in her neutral-tinted 
dress, unrelieved by brightness, her face 
gray and set, she crouched down by the 
window watching for his appearance, 

A carriage stopped before the door; a gen- 
tleman in high hat and greatcoat, tall and 
elegant of form, got out—the one whose 
coming Marah dreaded yet looked for. A 
moment later her maid came to the door, 
handing her a card upon which was en- 
graved the name “ Brown Clyffe.”’ 

** He is in the blue drawing-room, miss,” 

And sombrely attired, her heart throb- 
bing hard and fast, she descended the stairs 
and entered the room in which he was sit- 
ting—a wilderness of Aubusson, marquelerie 
and pale blue satin. He stood before a por- 
trait of hers, studying it, but when he heard 
her footsteps he turned around and held 
out his arms, longing to embrace her, 

She stepped back, pale a3 a. California 
lily. ‘** Do not touch me, Brown. Iam an 


impostor—not what you think me,”’ 
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He regarded her with astonishment. Had 

she gone mad, crazy? He knew not how 
otherwise to explain her strange conduct. 
Again he reached forth his arms to draw 
her to him; again she resisted, waving him 
back. 
** You must hear what I have to say, Mr. 
Clyffe, ere touching me. Suppress your 
feelings, please, while I explain to you my 
variableness—tell you of the wrong I’ve 
committed against the dead and living. Be 
seated.” 

He complied with her petition, and sitting 
on a stool at his feet, fastening upon him 
her fathomless eyes, she began: ‘* You 
came here to-day to find a happy bride; in- 
stead you find a distraught creature—a 
female Machiavelian. I am not the girl to 
whom you betrothed yourself by letter. 
She is dead. I believed myself to be her 
friend, but I have acted toward her the part 
of a hypocrite.” 

He sat ina sort of stupor, not compre- 


hhending a word she said. ‘‘ What do you 


mean, Marah? Do you wish to withdraw 
from the engagement consummated between 
us? Have you for me no love?” 

*** No love?’ It is for love of you I pre- 
meditated this unpardonable act, and al- 
most consigned my soul to perdition. I will 
try and speak rationally.”’ 

And in a low broken tone she told him 
all; how she had been called to the bedside 
of her friend to see her die; how ere Azrael, 
angel of death, came, she was made cogni- 
zant of her friend’s betrothal; and what she 
had promised to perform. ‘ But, Brown,”’ 
in conclusion, ‘“*whenI gazed upon your 
pictured face, my heart within me swelled 
as.a night-blooming cereus when bursting 
into blossom; I loved you, unwomanly as 
the confession may seem to you. The temp- 
tation was too great to overcome, and I suc- 
cumbed to it. ButI have suffered untold 


‘agony since, and only because I am afraid 


Lucy’s blue eyes will haunt me till my dy- 
ing day, if Ido not confess, I tell you. You 
despise me!’ as his bearded lips curled half 
contemptuously. 

He turned his eyes full upon her as he 
replied: ‘* You are not the pure girl I be- 
lieved you to be to thus betray the trust re- 


posed in you by your saintly friend. You 
do well to repent ere repentance would be 
of no avail. O, why didn’t you tell me all 
at our first meeting?—for Llove you, Marah, 
love you with my whole soul, as I could 
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never have loved the gentle girl who has 
gone to her final home. I—” 

She stopped him. ‘Further words are 
unnecessary, sir. I know how you despise 
me. I have sinned and repented. I wish 
to make reparation. Here are the letters 
you wrote to Lucy Royce, bequeathed to 
me on her deathbed—” taking a package 
from her pocket—‘“‘also the ring she had 
me wear, and the locket containing your 
likeness. Here is her photograph, too, which 
she bade me give you. It does not do her 
justice, however. She was a fair engaging 


girl, too good for this earth, about whom ~ 


lingered not a shadow of evil.” 

Mechanically he took the photograph she: 
handed him, hardly looking at it, hardly 
listening to the meritorious deeds she was 
rehearsing of her departed friend; his whole 
soul was going out to this unconventional 
girl, who had so nobly confessed her sin. 
He bent over her, eager to be reconciled to 
her. 

** Marah, I retract my hasty words; none 
but the truly noble could do what you have 
done. Forgive, and let me claim my bride.” 

“No, Brown, it cannot be. You are 
sorry for me now, but would in the future 
regret allying yourself to one who has for- 
ever forfeited your esteem. Go now, 
please.” 

He expostulated in vain, pleaded as a 
man whose lips were touched with fire, but 
ever came from her pale lips the one sad re- 
frain *‘ It cannot be.’’ He saw that further 
importuning was useless at present, and 
rose to go. 

Asa white lily bends its head thirstily 
seeking the dew, so she bent hers to receive 
the blessing he was invoking upon her. 

**God forever keep you, my darling, and 
if the time ever arrives when you will be- 
come my wife, write the one word ‘come,’ 
and though an ocean intervenes between 
us, I will come,” 

He gathered her to him, pressed kiss after 
kiss upon her unresisting lips, then released 
herand wasgone. And Marah? She never 
moved, never stirred, but cold as snow, al- 
most as colorless, bereft of motion, knelt 
there for a long long time, while the wind 
moaned about the house, and the raindrops 
sounded a musical tintinnabulation on the 
window glasss. Then murmuring: ‘It is 
best so; if I should do as he wishes, as I 
wish, in the time to come he would have no 
respect for me; and then I—I should die, 
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Maruvh’s Temptation. 


asI believe [ shall now,” she got up, and 
wearily groped her way to her room, where, 
in its privacy, she wrestled long and unsuc- 
cessfully with her sorrow. 

And the days passed on, till, when the 
summer solstice set in, in company with Mr. 
and Mre, Monkton, who were at a loss to 
account for the change in the girl, once 
blooming as a Hebe, now pale as a religieuse, 
Marah started for a quiet resort amongst 
the mountains, hoping the strong free air 
would bring back her strength and vivacity. 
The change was in a measure beneficial, the 
long walks in which she indulged did her 
good; but rarely a smile came to the lips of 
the girl, who became a favorite with the 
guests at the hotel, and whom the men 
dubbed the snow image, Frostina, and the 
like, on account of her coldness and their 
inability to charm her. Lord Trelyan, cox- 
combical and shallow of pate, was infatu- 
ated, averring: 

** By gad! She was a jewel among women, 
and he—aw—meant to own her, if she did 
make one feel so uncomfortable and little 
in her presence.’? And though he got re- 
buffs oftener than encouragement, he be- 
came her devoted shadow. 

One morning when the rumbling stage- 
coach gave up its inmates in front of the 
hotel, Marah beheld Brown Clyffe among 
the number. Had he followed her? or was 
he not aware of her whereabouts? In 
either case she was delighted that he was 
there. At the table-d’hote she found herself 
vis-a-vis to him. He inclined his head quiet- 
ly, but said not a word, For once Marah 
was thankful of Lord Trelyan’s senseless 
talk. 

After dinner, while the band was discours- 
ing its most cheering strains, as Marah was 
sitting at the extreme end of the piazza, a 
statuesque being in her white dress, with a 
cluster of white violets at her throat, Brown 
Clyffe joined her. 

*‘T heard, Marah, that you had come to 
this mountain resort to while away a few 
weeks, so I packed my valise and came, too, 
anxious to see you, hoping to convince you 
that I love you truly. Darling, will you 
trust me now?” 

‘*T am glad you are here, Brown,’’ prof- 
fering him her hand, ‘* but I am strong in 
my determination not to become your wife.”’ 

He sighed, then dropped her hand. 

“Is it true, Miss Hill, that you are re- 


ceiving the attentions of that dandyish 
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Lord Trelyan—that you are to become his 
wife?”’ 

“Tt is not. The on dit is false, sir, as 
you know. I love but you.” 

** And yet you will not marry me?” 

“T cannot, sir, because of the indelicate 
step I took—which maddens me when I 
think of it.’’ 

She would have risen to her feet, but he 
put out his hand and detained her. 

** At least we can be friends?’ 

**Tmpossible; I do not want your friend- 
ship. It is best that we should be to each 
other as strangers.”’ 

This time she rose and leaned over the 
railing, presumably to watch a body of 
pearl-gray clouds in the heavens, in reality, 
not to see the pleading in his eyes. He 
rose also and stood by her side. 

“ Marah?” 

‘Well, Mr. Clyffe?”’ 

‘*Mark my words, Sooner or later, per- 
verse girl, you shall become Mrs, Clyffe. It 
is so written in the book of Fate, and you 
cannot avert your destiny. You almost 
craze me with your stubbornness, Heavens! | 
how peerlessly beautiful youare. Shall we ; 
walk up and down the piazza?”’ 

Almost unconsciously she found herself 
promenading at his side. 

‘* He is pure crystalline ice on the outside, , 
but there are volcanic elements within,”’ 
she thought, ‘‘ I am as plastic as wax in his 
hands. Nevertheless, I shall not marry 
him if ‘’tis written in the book of Fate’, I 
do wish he would go away.” 

But he did not go; had no intention of — 
leaving till the Monktons left. 

One warm morning Marah took her 
sketch-book, and waiting her opportunity 
slipped away unnoticed by the guests of the 
hotel. Up a steep path she toiled, through 
brush and over rocks, till she came to 
the place she sought—-a beautiful spot called 
White Rocks, so named from a number of 
boulders of a whitish color strewed about, 
looking as if Titans had been indulging in 
a game of quoits. Upon one of these boul- 
ders she seated herself, over which a tor- 


turingly shaped hemlock protruded its 


- branehes—mosses and lichens at her feet. 


She was taking a bird’s-eye view of a dis- 
tant cliff, when the noise of a loosened 
rock rolling down the slope attracted her 
attention. Another instant she had risen 


to her feet, pale with horror, a terrible fear 
grappling at her heart. Below her, lying 
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in the shade, his great head resting on his 
doubled-up muscular arm, a wide sombrero 
covering his face, was Brown Clyffe, asleep, 
and brandishing a club over the unconscious 
man, ready to strike, was a brigandish dark 
man of unkempt appearance—one of a band 
of plunderers infesting the neighborhood. 
His object was to render insensible the 
sleeper, undoubtedly, to possess himself of 
the valuables on his person. Marah would 
have cried out, but iron fingers seemed 
tightening about her throat, preventing her 
from doing so. Then with an upward cry 
for help she sprang forward, caught the up- 
lifted arm of the ruffian just in time to hin- 
der the club from striking the unconscious 
man, but receiving upon her own arm the 
blow, not in its full force, though, intended 
for another. ‘The man veered about, malig- 
nant as a fiend from Hades, griping her by 
the throat—his eyes full of a murderous re- 
solve, She gave a scream as his fingers 
were tightening their clutch about it—a 
scream which awoke Brown Clyffe, causing 
him to start to his feet in alarm. He took 
in the whole proceedings at once, and felled 
the man to the ground with the weapon 
that was to have taken his life. 

‘Are you hurt, Marah?’’ as she sank in 
a heap at his feet. ‘‘ For God’s sake, dar- 
ling, tell me, are you hurt?” 

No answer; no movement on her part; 
she lay as if life had indeed been taken 
from her. 

** Marah! Marah!’ he cried in an agony 
of suspense; but still deaf to his eutreaties, 
his glances, she remained. 

Atiny rivulet hard by was winding its 


way slowly down the declivity, wetting 
with its spray the moss that grew on its 


edge; he hurried to it, and filling his hat 


with the water, dashed it in the face of the 
senseless girl. She unclosed her eyes, a 
faint moan coming from the white lips. 


*““Thank God! you are alive. Did the 


villain strike you?” 

“He struck me upon the arm with his 
club. ’Tis shattered—broken, I fear.’’ 

“And you received that blow in my 
stead? O Marah, how could you?” assist- 
ing her to rise. 

“He might have murdered you—and 
then, Brown, O! I should not have cared 
to live.’ 

At this he kissed the pallid lips passion- 
ately. ‘* Darling, you will make me happy? 
You will not let the past interfere now?’’ 

** Never again, Brown. But take me to 
the hotel at once, please; my arm is grow- 
ing exceedingly troublesome.” 

‘How selfish of me. Come, no non- 
sense!’ And he lifted her in his arms and 
carried her down the hill to the hotel, the 
foiled freebooter sending after them a glare 
of hate. 

Marah’s arm was not broken, as feared, 
but for many days she had itin a sling, 
Brown Clyffe her constant companion, prov- 
ing as the days went by how much he loved 
her. In October, when the leaves began to 
fall, they were married, and Marah ‘was 
never haunted by the blue eyes of the dead, 
but often in her dreams they smiled loving- 
ly upon her; and frequently they two, hus- 
band and wife, visit the spot where Esther 
is laid, and scatter flowers upon her grave. 
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A STRANGE MEMORY. 
BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


When with the glow of summer’s fragrant air 
The waning day is most serenely fair, 
As near yon stream I find a calm retreat, 
Around my spirit shines a mystic light, 
That veils all intercourse with present sight, 
And by its unknown power—so strange and sweet— 
Soon wafts me o’er the mountain tops of time, 
To reach the portals of a hallowed clime, 
Whose golden scenes of countless ages past 
Are surely writ on recollection’s book, 
For all the realm smiles with familiar look— 
And while these pure unearthly raptures last, 
The taint of sin seems to have lost its art, 
And crystal is the pleasure of my heart. 


Somervilic, March, 31, 1876. 
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GABRIEL’S WAR. 


BY JAMES D. 

Srxty years is a long time, but when 
viewed in connection with some event of 
more than ordinary moment, the period 
seems short indeed. Those of us who do 
not date our experience so far back, can 
hardly realize this, and must accept the 
avowals of their seniors that incidents of 
such remote occurrence seem to them like 
the affairs of yesterday. It has been the 
good fortune of the writer of these pages to 
pass a large portion of his life in the society 
of an aged relative (whose days are now 
ended), whose long and eventful life, reach- 
ing back to the very infancy of our conntry, 
was rich in experience and traditionary lore. 
From her he has heard many a legend story 
of the old time, and among them, the 
following: 

Sixty years ago—perhaps not quite so far 
back—the capital of Virginia, was a mere 
village, whose only importance was derived 
from the fact of its being the State govern- 
ment. The country around it was very dif- 
ferent from what itisnow. Then, the plan- 
tations were large and distant from each 
other, and containing great numbers of 
slaves; now, these huge estates have been 
cut up into small thrifty farms, many of 
which are, or were, previous to the late war, 
what are called ‘‘truck farms.” Leaving 
Richmond by what is known as the Brook 
Turnpike, one passes through a country 
now famous for the great events which have 
recently transpired there. Four miles be- 
yond the city is a deep and picturesque val- 
ley, consisting of a large meadow, enclosed 
between two abrupt ranges of hills, which 
form, on both sides, an extensive plateau, 
broken only by this valley. Through the 
meadow, and nearer the hills on the Rich- 
mond side, runs a small stream, known as 
“The Brook,” from which the turnpike 
takes its name. Ordinarily, this ,“‘ Brook” 
is only a few feet deep, and may be easily 
forded by a boy; but at times, especially 
after the heavy spring rains, it is a deep and 
rapid stream, and, in many places, capable 
of overcoming the most persistent efforts of 
the stoutest horse to swim it. The turn- 


pike crosses it by a bridge; but even this is 
sometimes swept away by the water. 


After 
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gaining the hills on the opposite side, the 
road plunges into what was once a heavy 
forest, but which has now given place to 
handsome farms, leaving only a small grove, 
Three miles further on, is an old weather- 
stained building, now unused and going to 
ruin, but once a favorite summer resort, 
famous then as the Yellow Tavern,” and 
now celebrated as the spot where the 
Southern cavalry leader, General Stuart. 
met his death wound. Here a branch road 
turns abruptly to the right, and pursues its 
way through the woods to the farms which 
border the Chickahominy River—in this 
locality, a mere swamp. 

As I have stated, this part of the country 
was, at the commencement of the present 
century, but very thinly settled. That por- 
tion lying between the turnpike and the 
swamp was almost an unbroken forest. 
Only a few plantations had been cleared up, 
and these lay immediately on the borders of 
the stream. One of these had been settled 
about the year 1788, by a gentleman of 
great wealth and high social position. It | 
was one of the most extensive estates in the 
country, and was provided with an unusual- 
ly large force of negroes, Mr. Hastings 
was held in high esteem by his neighbors. 
He was a kind master, and his slaves were 
very much attached to him. During his 
lifetime the estate was thoroughly cleared 
up, and at his death, which happened only 
a few years previous to the opening of this 
story, was ina flourishing and promising 
condition. He was succeeded by his only 
child, a young man of about twenty-four 
years. He was, like his father, a frank, 
open-hearted gentleman, and soon gained 
the position in the public esteem that his 
sire had held. When he was twenty-six he 
married, and, at the time of his introduction 
to the reader, was the father of one child, 

As amaster, Mr. Hastings was kind and 
indulgent. His chief desire was to make 
his slaves happy, and he went even beyond 
the ordinary customs of his class, and spared 
no effort to better the condition of his sable 
servitors. As a consequence, he was very 
much beloved by them, and, doubtless, had 
nothing happened to mar the happiness of 
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his domestic relations, he would have gone 
to his grave sincerely lamented by the 
blacks, as their best and most beloved 
friend. But men are not apt to allow feel- 
ings of any kind to stand in the way to 
their attainment of the greatest of earthly 
blessings. The poor negroes, groping in 
the worse than Egyptian darkness by which 
they were surrounded, saw only the bright 
light of freedom shining far in the distance, 
and heard that mysterious voice, which 
comes alike to all of God’s creatures, calling 
them to it. Another voice whispered that 
the only pathway to it led through the blood 
of their masters, and they could not hold 
back from it, even though they loved and 
honored those who held them in bondage. 
We would condemn no one. The system 
alone was to blame. It contained strange 
contradictions, and gave rise to deep incon- 
sistencies and dark tragedies. 

One afternoon in the early spring, Mr. 
Hastings left Richmond for his home in the 
country. He had been detained in the city 
a little later than usual, and it was now 
near the hour of sunset; but as his horse 
was a genuine racer, imported direct from 
the mother country, he had no doubt of be- 
ing able to reach his home before dark. As 
he crossed the brook,’’ he noticed that 
the bridge was insecure, and the stream 
rising. The rude structure trembled vio- 
lently under the hoofs of his horse, and he 
felt sure that if the stream rose much higher 
during the night, the bridge would be gone 
by morning. He reached home about dusk, 
and could not help noticing the unusual 
stillness which prevailed on the plantation, 
and especially in the negro quarters. Upon 
arriving at the house, he was met at the 
door by an old negro woman who had been 
his nurse or ‘“‘mammy,’’ as these favored 

are called in the South. 

** Give me de horse, Marse Richard,’’ she 
said, hastily, as he dismounted. ‘I'll put 
him up.” 

“Never mind, mammy,’’ he replied. 
“*]’ll tie h’m here till I can send one of the 
boys for him.”’ 

He tied the horse to the rack, and entered 
the house. Pausing at the door and glanc- 
ing around, he saw the old woman leading 
the horse away, though not in the direction 
of the stables. He was surprised at this, 
but, as Aunt Naucy was a privileged char- 
acter, he supposed she was merely carrying 
out some notion, and took no further notice 
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of her. His surprise was increased when he 
found that his wife was not at home. In 
reply to his inquiries, the butler, an old 
family servant, informed him that Mrs, 
Hastings had received news, late in the 
afternoon, of the dangerous illness of her 
mother, and had gone to Richmond in the 
carriage, taking the baby with her. The 
man’s story was plain and straightforward, 
but he spoke with a reserve that was so 
utterly foreign to him, that his master’s 
suspicions were aroused. Something, he 
knew not what, urged Mr. Hastings to 
guard himself against danger. Turning 
quietly to the butler, he said: 

“George, bring me my pistol case from 
the library. You know where to find it.” 

The man disappeared, and in a few min- 
utes returned, bringing the case. Mr. Hast- 
ings unlocked it, and an exclamation of as- 
tonishment escaped him. The weapons 
were gone. The butler was unable to tell 
him what had become of them. Directing 
the man to order tea immediately, Mr, Hast- 
ings walked out on the lawn before the 
house, A vague and terrible dread had 
come over him, and he could not shake it 
off. He was positive that something terri- 
ble was about to occur, though he could not 
tell, and almost feared to conjecture, what 
it was, After a few moments of reflection, 
he made up his mind to return to Rich- 
mond immediately after supper, and see if 
his wife had indeed gone there. This he 
resolved to do quietly, without letting any 
one on the plantation know his intention; 
and in order that he might lose no time, he 
now went to the stable for the purpose of 
saddling his horse. 

As he swung open the great door of the 
stable, which always contained a stud of 
horses worthy of being owned by a prince, 
he paused, and glanced in cautiously. The 
faint twilight was barely sufficient to enable 
him to discern the condition of the interior 
of the building; but, as he discovered it, he 
staggered back, and a low cry of horror 
broke from his lips. The horses were ail 
gone, and the stable was entirely empty. 
He trembled like achild. It was plain to 
him that something dreadful had already 
occurred, or was about to befall him, 
though he did not know what it was, So 
secure did he feel in his relations with his 
slaves, that he did not suspect them of the 
course they were pursuing. 

After a moment’s hesitation he returned 
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to the house. The moon was now rising, 
and the night had fairly settled over every- 
thing. His first impulse was to refuse his 
supper, but he thought it best to seem per- 
fectly at his ease, and unsuspicious, until 
he could learn what was the matter. Dur- 
ing the meal Aunt Nancy came into the 
room, aud stood by the window which com- 
manded a view of the swamp, but remained 
silent and thoughtful. The butler watched 
her quietly but vigilantly. Once, however, 
when he had to leave the room for some pur- 
pose, she turned to her master and said, 
quickly: 

‘* Marse Richard, when you’se done eatin’ 
go up stairs to Miss Julia’s room. I’se got 
somethin’ to say toyou. Don’t let onabout 
it down here.” 

The butler returned at this moment, and 
Mr. Hastings made no reply. At the con- 
clusion of the meal he said to the butler, in 
order to lull whatever suspicions that indi- 
vidual might have: 

‘* George, tell Jim to have my horse ready 
at six o’clock in the morning. I’m going to 
town to breakfast.” 

The flash of triumph which swept over 
the negro’s face at these words did not es- 
cape his master, and the latter felt his 
blood run cold. He left the dining-room 
and proceeded straight to his wife’s cham- 
ber. In afew minutes Aunt Nancy made 
her appearance. The old woman’s face had 
that sickly grayish hue which in the negro 
always betokens extreme alarm or mental 
agitation. She came in rapidly, and closed 
the door softly behind her. 

**O Marse Richard,”’ she exclaimed, in a 
low tone, ‘it’s awful! De Lord knows 
how it will end.”’ 

‘““What is it, mammy?’”’ he asked, ex- 
citedly. ‘*But stop. Where’s my wife?” 

‘*Miss Julia, she’s safe,” replied Aunt 
Nancy. ‘I dun sent her to Richmond, 
whar her folks’ll keep her all night. De 
Master knows I hope dey will.” 

** Now tell me what is the matter, mam- 
my? Speak quick!’ 

‘* De niggers is agwine to rise.” 

Mr. Hastings sprang from his chair, but 
the old woman placed her hand on his 
shoulder and pressed him down again. 

** You are dreaming, mammy,”’ he replied. 

‘‘Wish I was, honey; but I aint, De 
niggers is agwine to rise to-night, and dey’s 
agatherin’ in de swamp now. Don’t make 
no fuss, ‘cause we’s got to be quick.” 
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“How many of them are there?” 

“Sights on’em. Heap more’n I know, 
maybe. Black Gabriel * he’s at the head 
on ’em, an’ dey’s dun-gone crazy. Dey’s 
agwine to kill all de white folks, an’ den 
dey’s to burn Richmond, an’ den dey’ll be 
free.” 

“Poor foolish things!’ said Mr. Hast- 
ings; ‘‘ they will be the greatest sufferers.’’ 

**Dat’s what I told’em,” exclaimed Aunt 
Nancy; “but dey wouldn’t listen to me. 
Dey’s agwine to kill you fust, Marse Rich- 
ard; an’ dey told me dey ud murder me if I 
said anything to you. But I say, let ’em 
kill me. I’se bound to gib my baby dat I 
nursed a ehance to get away.” 

“God bless you, mammy;” said her mas- 
ter, with emotion. ‘‘ Your warning comes — 
too late, I fear. My pistols have been 
taken, and every horse is gone from the 
stable.”’ 

**Ki-yah!’ laughed the old woman. ‘I 
knowed you wasn’t sich a fool as dey took 
you for. I’se been up to ’em, too, Marse 
Richard.”” As she spoke she drew the 
missing pistols from her bosom, and handed 
them to the young man, who received them 
in astonishment. ‘‘I was ’feered George - 
might take ’em, and I thought you’d want 
’em, 801 put ’em out of his way. Mighty 
smart for an old ooman, wasn’t it, honey?’ 

**T must be off, Aunt Nancy,” said her 
master, hurriedly. ‘‘ Every moment is of 
importance. I may escape by making my 
way through the woods. But,” he added, 
suddenly, ‘“‘my disappearance will throw 
suspicion upon you, and they will murder 
you. What will you do?” 

‘*Never mind dat, honey,’ she replied, 
with a chuckle. ‘‘ You jist git out de 
house, an’ jine me on de lawn by de sum- 
mer-house. fix all dat,’’ 

She left the room, and the young man 
prepared to follow her, taking care to leave 
the lights still burning, and to do nothing 
that might attract attention, or arouse the 
suspicion of the blacks. Leaving the house 
by a side door, which could not be seen 
from the direction of the swamp, he made 
his way towards the summer-house. The 
atmosphere was damp and murky, and the 
light of the moon was obscured by slight 
clouds, This was fortunate for him, as it 
would enable him to conceal his move- 

* This affair is known in the locality in which 


it occurred as ‘‘Gabriel’s Insurrection,’’ or 
‘Gabriel's War.” 
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ments better than he could have done if the 
moonlight had been brighter. Upon reach- 
ing the summer-house he found Aunt Nancy 
waiting for him. ; 

**Now, Marse Richard,” she said, ‘‘ you 
jist follow me, an’ don’t make no noise.” 

Together they crossed the lawn, and hast- 
ened towards a clump of trees near the road 
leading to the farm gate. As they reached 
it a negro man stepped before them. 

“Is that you, George?” the negro asked, 
in a low tone. 

For answer Mr. Hastings brought the butt 
end of his heavy pistol down upon the man’s 
head, and he fell heavily to the ground. 
Immediately the old woman seized him and 
dragged him into the shade of the trees. 

**“We must be quick,’’ she whispered. 
**That was Gabriel's brother.” 

A few yards back from the edge of the 
woods two horses were tied. Mr. Hastings 
recognized one of them as the animal he 
had ridden from the city that afternoon, 
and the other as his wife’s riding-horse. 

‘Now I know why you took my horse 
this evening,” he said. ‘‘ You have shown 
great prudence and skill, mammy.”’ 

**De old ooman’s a match for ’em, any 
day,’’ she muttered, withachuckle. Bet- 
ter be quick,’”’ she added. “Aint got no 
time to lose.”’ 

They untied the horses and mounted. 
Keeping close to the shadow of the woods, 
they moved slowly towards the farm gate, 
which was about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from their starting-place. They reached 
it at last. As he tried to shut it softly, it 
slipped from Mr. Hastings’s hand, and closed 
with aloud clang. Immediately the fugi- 
tives set off at arapid pace for the main 
road. To reach it they had nearly three 
miles to travel through the woods, and they 
knew not how many negroes might lie con- 
cealed along their pathway. 

Aunt Nancy had spoken the truth. The 
negroes of the neighborhood, to the num- 
ber of several hundred, had combined, un- 
der the leadership of a slave named Gabriel, 
and had determined to make an effort for 
their freedom. In their ignorance, and be- 
lieving it the best way to accomplish their 
object, they had determined upon an indis- 
criminate massacre of the whites. Rich- 
mond was to be surprised and utterly de- 
stroyed. It was a terrible, horrible pro- 
gramme upon which they had resolved, and 
it would have been carried out with savage 


cruelty. Gabriel, the leader of the insur- 
rection, was a remarkable man, He had 
passed his life as a favorite servant of a 
planter whose estate joined that of Mr. 
Hastings. He was there noted chiefly for 
his modest and unassuming character and 
deportment. No one would have believed 
him capable of organizing and directing so 
well-laid aconspiracy. Yet he had planned 
and carried out the whole affair, and now 
he seemed on the eve of success, for neither 
the capital nor the surrounding country had 
received the slightest intimation of the 
affair. 

In the meantime Mr. Hastings and Aunt 
Nancy had ridden rapidly. They had passed 
over half the distance that lay between the 
farm and the turnpike, when the former 
heard the ring of horses’ hoofs behind them. 
He listened intently, and heard the sound 
again, more distinctly than before. 

“They have discovered our escape, mam- 
my, and are coming after us,” he muttered. 

‘Let ’em come,” said the old woman, 
coolly. ‘*’Spec’ I kin ride, too,” 

In truth, she was an expert horsewoman, 
in spite of her age, for that accomplishment 
is natural to her race. She urged her horse 
to greater speed, while her master did the 
same, and the two seemed to fly through 
the darkness and the forest. 

The ring of hoofs behind them grew nearer 
and more distinct, It was evident that 
their pursuers were numerous and well 
mounted. Faster yet the fugitives sped 
along, and at last swept into the main road. 
As they did so the moon broke from behind 
a bank of clouds, and shone down full upon 
them. Half a mile more, and Mr, Hastings 
turned in his saddle, to see how far his ene- 
mies were behind. In the clear moonlight 
he beheld a band of twenty or thirty mount- 
ed men turning into the highway. They 
saw him at the same moment, and he heard 
them cheer. The clatter of their horses’ 
feet on the hard ground grew louder. He 
urged his horse forward, and gave that of 
his companion a sharp cut with his riding- 
whip. 

The fate of the fugitives was now to be 
decided by the speed of their horses. There 
was a broad straight road to Richmond be- 
fore them, and the bright moonlight showed 
everything with the clearness of day, Mr. 
Hastings knew that his pursuers were well 
mounted, for their horses had been taken 
from his stables and from those of the neigh- 
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boring planters, His own steed had been 
fatigued by the ride from the city late in the 
afternoon, but that which bore Aunt Nancy 
was fresh and vigorous. The road seemed 
to fly under their rapid feet, and the fire 
gleamed in long flashes, as the heavy shoes 
struck it from the stones in the turnpike. 
The way had never seemed so long to the 
young man before. He watched impatiently 
the familiar objects, and counted the dis- 
tance over and over again. He longed to 
stcp at some of the farmhouses on his route, 
and warn the inmates of their danger, but 
his own peril was too great. He must push 
on for the city, and give the alarm there, if 
indeed he could reach it in time. 

On they sped, pursuer and pursued. The 
brook was only one mile distant now. Soon 
the fugitives would gain the crest of the hill 
from which it would be in sight. They 
reached it at last. 

A sharp rifle-crack startled the young 
planter, and in an instant Aunt Nancy’s 
horse staggered and fell. Mr. Hastings was 
riding close by the old woman at the time, 
and as he saw her horse stumble, he reached 
out his arm, and by a powerful effort, seized 
her, and swung her up in front of him. It 
was a heavy load for the already tired ani- 
mal, but it was nobly carried. The negroes 
saw the horse fall, and uttered a shout. 
They did not see the transfer of the old wo- 
man to the other steed, and felt confident 
that they had brought down one of their in- 
tended victims. 

Mr. Hastings had now reached the brow 
of the hill which made the boundary of the 
Brook Valley, and, with the speed of the 
wind, he thundered down the long slope, 
and across the level stretch that lay between 
him and the stream. His pursuers gained 
on him rapidly, and by the time he was 
within a quarter of a mile of the water, they 
were descending the hill. They came on 
with loud shouts, and above them all rose 
the voice of Gabriel, commanding the young 
man to halt, or they would shoot him. A 
couple of shots whizzed by him, but he paid 
no attention tothem. He could hear the 
waters of the brook rushing along with a 
hoarse heavy sound, and he knew from the 
noise that they had risen very high since he 
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crossed the stream a few hours before. He 
kept his eyes strained upon the point where 
the bridge usually stood, hoping to find it 
there still, yet dreading that the stream had 
swept it away. A moment more, and the 
stream was full in sight, flashing splendidly 
in the bright light. He looked at it eagerly, 
then uttered a groan. The bridge was gone, 
and the stream was too deep to be forded. 

The negroes saw this, too, and they broke 
into shouts of savage laughter. But their 
merriment died out in astonishment, as 
they saw the young planter plunge boldly 
into the raging current, and urge his horse 
towards the other shore. The noble animal 
seemed to feel the urgency of the occasion, 
and struggled bravely. For some moments 
the issue seemed doubtful, but at length the 
horse and its riders appeared on the oppo- 
site bank, and were soon lost in the trees 
that shaded the road. 

The negroes halted on the edge of the tor- 
rent. In vain Gabriel urged them to plunge 
in and follow the fuggtives still further. 
Their superstitious fear of the stream, 
which was heightened by the scene they 
had just witnessed, caused them to hold 
back, and the black leader was compelled to 
return to his followers in the swamp. 

Mr. Hastings, finding that he was not pur- 
sued, stopped at the nearest farmhouse, 
where he left Aunt Nancy, whose violent 
exercise had completely exhausted her. In- 
forming the inmates of what was transpir- 
ing across the brook, he procured a fresh 
horse, and hastened on to Richmond, and 
gave the alarm. The cavalry and armed 
force were instantly summoned, and as soon 
as the waters of the brook had subsided, 
hastened to the neighborhood of the swamp, 
where they found that Gabriel's men had 
disbanded, upon ascertaining the hopeless- 
ness of their undertaking. Quiet and order 
were restored, and the people soon forgot 
the terrible dangers from which they had 
been so miraculously saved by the rising of 
the brook. 

Mr. Hastings found his wife and child safe 
in the city. Until the day of her death, 
Aunt Nancy was the recipient of constant 
testimonials of their warm affection for 
her, 
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A PRETTY YOUNG LADY. 
A TALE OF HOME LIFE. 


BY THEO. GIFT. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
KATE ASKS ADVICE. 


Mrs. GREY was sitting in a large chintz- 
covered armchair near the window, her 
head turned back against the cushions—her 
hands lying wearily over some piece of plain 
sewing in her lap. The evening light fell 
across the lattice panes, and threw a check- 
ered yellow glow upon the pale beautiful 
face, over which sorrow and sickness were 
slowly weaving a mortal cloud. She did 
not even open her eyes to greet the kiss of 
the sunbeams as they flickered through the 
green-gold tapestry of vine leaves at the 
window; or see how ene red slanting beam 
had illumined with a living glory her pic- 
ture, which stood finished upon the easel 
before her. She was weary, utterly spent 
and weary, dying of loneliness and starva- 
tion—that worst starvation of the heart; 
and within that heart was only one prayer 
and one hope, that so forcibly expressed by 
the psalmist: “‘ Reproach hath broken my 
heart, and [ am full of heaviness; and I 
looked for some to take pity on me, but 
there was none; and for comforters, but I 
found none.” 

She had now been at the farmhouse for 
three weeks, and to her feelings it might 
have been three years, or even more; and 
perhaps the mild gleam of excitement cre- 
ated by Kate’s appearance and visit had 
raade her doubly sensible of the subsequent 
blank. At first the young girl’s lively in- 
terest in, and admiration of, her sketch, 
had spurred her up to taking more interest 
in it herself. She had worked at it hard 
during the three days after Kate’s visit, sit- 
ting at it till the dusk of twilight rendered 
longer painting impracticable; and it was 
now completed; but the last evening had 
been very damp, and she, being only re- 
cently recovered from the nervous illness 
which had followed on her departure from 
Lady Vanborough’s, caught a severe fever- 
ish cold, which again confined her to her 
room, and left her almost as weak asa 
child. 


If Kate had come then, how welcome she 
weuld have been! But Kate was otherwise 
occupied, and had no time to spare for 
thinking of the lonely inmate of that homely 
farmhouse. 

The little farmhouse maid waited on the 
invalid very civilly. The farmer’s wife 
looked in morning and evening to hope as 
**her wur doin’ nicely like;’? and now and 
then the farmer’s baby toddled to the door, 
finger in mouth, to gaze with wide-open 
wondering eyes at the poor sick lady with 
the pretty hair, and whose face always 
melted into such a longing loving smile, 
when his round and ruddy one appeared in 
the doorway. Once or twice Mrs. Grey had 
coaxed him in, and, by means of “ sweet- 
ies,’’ installed him on her knee, where he 
sat in huge content till, taking sudden 
alarm at the unwonted amount of kissing 
and fondling bestowed upon him, his fat 
under lip was protruded in most portentous 
fashion, his small face puckered itself up; 
and he was swiftly removed by the little. 
maid, in fear of one of those direful roars 
which, once evoked, are by no means so 
easy to still. Mrs, Grey would fain have 
kept him with her, roar or no, and soothed 
him into happiness again with more sweet- 
ies; but the little maid was decided on the 
subject, and Enoch Stebbings was forcibly 
evicted, and seen no more for the day. 

If only he had been her own, to hold, and 
kiss, and keep with her against all the 
world! If even she had the remembrance 
of such a child to cherish in her heart of 
hearts, and know was hers still in heaven, 
though God, in that inscrutable wisdom 
which is so hard, so pitifully hard, to fath- 
om on earth, had seen fit to take it from 
her for a while! To many women it wouid 
have seemed better never to have had a 
thing than to have been robbed of it, to 
have given up the transient pleasure rather 
than suffer the after-pain. It had been so 
with Mrs, Grey in the days of her health, 
She had even thanked God that she was 
childless, as for a great mercy, and shivered 
to think what the life of any child of hers 
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might have been. It was not so now. 
When the bodily health is strong and firm, 
the mind may well be firm and strong also; 
but pain and sickness had shivered that calm 
gentleness and patience which had with- 
stood so many an onslaught from without; 
and with the new sense of weakness came 
a great yearning to have some one at her 
side, something of her own to love and be 
loved by. ‘*’Tis better to have loved and 
lost than never to have loved at all.”’ 

“How do you and may I come in?” 

With a quick nervous start, strongly sug- 
gestive of her weakened nerves, the invalid 
opened her eyes, and saw at the window, 
framed in green vine leaves, and relieved 
against the golden sky, a fair young face, 
with sweet red lips parted in a smile, half 
saucy and half shy, with rounded glowing 
cheeks, and eyes sweeter and more glowing 
than lips or cheeks, smiling in at her from 
under the shadow of a broad straw hat, and 
over the pots of scarlet-blossomed gerani- 
ums which lined the window-sill. 

“Are you at home?”’ asked Kate, resting 
her round white chin on the broad geranium 
leaves, and smiling in happy confidence of 
not being said ‘‘ No” to. 


‘“‘How ill you are looking! You have 
been worse, much worse, I’m sure; and O, 
what a wretch I am!” 

“* Yes, I have been worse,” said Mrs.Grey, 
smiling too, but with that soft gentle smile, 
which had less of gladness than sweetness 


init. ‘‘ But I don't know whgt that has to 
do with your being a wretch. Come in and 
tell me what makes you call yourself one. 
It is very kind of you to come so far to see 
me,”’ she added, when Kate had obeyed. 
** Do you know I was thinking of you a great 
deal this morning, and wondering if Ishould 
ever see you again.”’ 

“J should think you were wondering!” 
retorted Kate, with a sort of comic remorse. 
“Ten days—nearly a fortnight—isn’t it? 
And I was to have come back in a day or 
two to see the picture finished! Whata 
horrid, neglectful, promise-breaking sort of 
person you must think me!” 

** On the contrary, I think youa very nice 
little person,’ said Mrs. Grey, smiling. 
Kate’s sunshiny presence had swept the 
clouds out of her mind like breath from a 
glass. ‘It is very good of you to come and 
see me at all. And as to the picture, there 
it is, ready for your inspection. What do 
you think of it?” 
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““T?”? said Kate, drawing back from the 
canvas over which she had been stooping, 
and putting her head on one side to view it 
al artiste. ‘*Why, Vll.tell you. I think 
you are some grand painter come down here: 
incognito, And, by the way, are you aware 
that you haven’t told me your name yet?” 

She turned round as she spoke, fixing her 
bright frank eyes in innocent inquiry on 
Mrs. Grey’s face; and over the transparent 
whiteness of the latter crept a faint dull 
flush. 

** Tf only I could tell her truly,’’ was the 
painful thought hidden in a moment’s hesi- 
tation, and then came the answer: 

**Clewer—Edith Clewer.”’ 

‘* Miss or Mrs.?”’ laughed Kate. ‘‘ Don’t 
you feel as if you were saying your cate- 
chism—‘ M or N, as the case may be?’—but 
you see one must know how to call you.” 

‘*Mrs.,” said Mrs. Grey, quietly. 

‘Thank you,” said Kate. “I hardly 
needed to ask that, though; for I had some- 
how so taken it for granted that I never 
thought of looking at your left hand. Of 
course,’’ with a merry laugh, “‘ Mrs. Clewer 
is only a fictitious title?’ 

** Only a—I don’t know what you mean.” 
But as she spoke the widow’s transient color 
faded out into a deader white than before; 
and Kate grew carnation crimson under the 
stern look in her eyes. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ she said, impul- 
sively. ‘‘Don’t be vexed with me, forI 
was only joking; but don’t you know how 
authors take noms de plume? and I thought 
if you were a swell artist you might only 
condescend to give us your nom de—what’s 
the name for paint-brush? but it was only 
infun. I hope you are not vexed”—the 
last words said so earnestly that Mrs. Grey 
put out her hand with a smile at once reas- 
suring and reassured. ; 

“*Vexed! No,’ shesaid. ‘‘ Why should 
you think it?” 

** You looked as if you were.”’ 

“*Don’t pay heed to my looks then. An 
invalid is not accountable forthem. Tell 
me instead what the world has been doing 
with you all this while.’’ 

** Just what I am going to do,” said Kate, 
briskly; ‘‘ that is, to show you why I have 
not been here. But, besides, I want to ask 
your advice dreadfully; only it is so difficult. 
to know where to begin.”’ 

“Try the beginning,” suggested Mrs. 
Grey, pleasantly. ‘‘ When I saw you last 
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you had a sister dangerously ill, and—’’ 

*O, well, she’s getting all right now. 
Mamma has taken her down to Eastbourne, 
and as soon as the doctor says it is quite 
safe we are going to join them. She took 
the turn on the day I had intended coming 
to see you again, only I was prevented by 
Mr. M’—by a person coming to see us.”’ 

Kate stopped here to swallow a great an- 
noying blush, which would somehow creep 
all over her pretty face and throat; and 
Mrs. Grey smiled. 

** Well?” she said. 

‘“*The—the person—a friend of ours, 
stayed for three or four days,’”? Kate went 
on with extra diguity, to compensate for the 
blush which declined to go away. ‘He 
came all the way from London, you see; so 
he wanted a rest; and indeed his visit was 
not so much to us as to please my little 
brother who was staying with him, and had 
got homesick for a sight of us. Don't you 
think it was very kind of him to humor the 
boy?” 

“Very kind,’ said Mrs. Grey, smiling 
still. 
**T like to see grown-up people fond of 
dogs and children. It is a good trait, I 
think,” said Kate, solemnly. 

Mrs. Grey acquiesced. 

**And of course, though it gave me a good 
deal to do, it was very pleasant having 
George back with us. George is my broth- 
er,’’ added Kate, quickly, as anxious to 
show that the visitor had nothing to do 
with her pleasure. 

Mrs. Grey nodded. 

*“‘And then Mr. Clive came. You know 
him—about him, I mean?’’ 

“In connection with—with Mrs. Grey,’’ 
put in the invalid, not coloring, but with 
evident distress. ‘‘ But you don’t mean to 
say that he is—here!”’ 

**Heref’”—opening big brown eyes of hor- 
ror—‘‘ O dear! no; of course not. He went 
away directly afterwards—I mean ’’—with 
some confusion—*“ he only staid two days.”’ 

The anxious look faded out of Mrs. Grey’s 
face, and she breathed freely. 

**Not avery long visit,’’ she said, with 
wellbred ignoring of Kate’s slip of the 
tongue. 

That depends,’ answered the girl, pet- 
ulantly. ‘*It may be two days too long if 
people don’t get-on well together. But 
there! I’m ‘not going to blame him,” she 
added, with some remorse. **I do believe 


he means well, and that it is only his way. 
Besides, I was wrong myself; but it is so 
unpleasant when one visitor makes himself 
disagreeable to another, and for no reason 
atall. Mr. M , the other person, is so 
different, so gentle and pleasant, and not a 
bit like the young men about town. I get 
very tired of London young men, do you 
know,”’ said Kate, with a sigh‘of middle- 
aged weariness for the follies of youth. 
**They are so—so frightfully same and 
idealess. If only one of them would try to 
pronounce his and care a little about 
anything, it would be arelief; but when it’s 
‘bad form’ to talk, or look, or act among 
women as if you were anything but a rag- 
doll stuffed with sawdust—well, one can’t 
help feeling it’s pleasant to meet a person 
who has something in him, and doesn’t 
mind showing it.’’ 

Very pleasant,” said Mrs. Grey, swmil- 
ing, and stroking the pretty hand which 
rested on the arm of her chair, as one might 
stroke a kitten’s back, half unconsciously; 
but, do you know, I think Bernard Clive 
has a great dealin him. At least’’—recol- 
lecting herself —‘‘I have always heard 
so.”” 

‘Exactly why I dislike him,’’ retorted 
Kate. ‘‘ Yes’’—in answer toa mild look of 
wonder in the blue eyes facing her—*‘ for if 
a person is a rag-doll stuffed with sawdust 
he can’t help it; but to know that a man is 
clever and sensible, but that he doesn’t 
think it werth while to throw away either 
quality on you, except Lo suub you, because 
you’re only a girl—well, girls don’t like it, 
whatever they may think.” 

There was a dash of bitterness in the 
tone, and Mrs. Grey, reading it by the light 
of her greater experience, said to herself: 

“If Bernard knew how, he might win 
her yet—but for the ‘other person.’ Yes, 
I am afraid that other person has won the 
race.”’ 

** He is so infinitely superior to us that of 
course it is an infinite condescension when 
he speaks to us at all,’”’ Kate went on with 
rising color. But there, poor fellow! Dick 
says he can’t help it. Perhaps if he had 
gone’ to Canada when he was young—by the 
way, I wonder if all Anglo-Canadians are 
pleasant?” 

“Anglo-Canudians!"’ repeated Mrs, Grey, 
huskily. The hand still softly stroking 
Kate’s was drawn away, and clasped tightly 
over the other, and she raised her head 
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from the cushions with a startled question- 
ing look. 

Yes,’ said Kate, carelessly, because, 
if so, I would like to go and live there. But, 
dear me, how ill you are looking! Am I 
tiring you? If so, I’ll go away at once, and 
ask your advice about my difficulty another 
time.” 

**No, I am not tired,’’ said Mrs. Grey, 
rather faintly; and though she tried to 
smile,there was a look in her eyes as though, 
but for long habit of patience, she would 
fain have asked something on her own ac- 
count. “What is your difficulty? Not 
that I am a good adviser. A person should 
have known how to order their own affairs 
successfully before they presume to advise 
others; and I—but your trouble may be an 
easy one toremedy. Let us hear.” 

** Tt isn’t one trouble, but two,’’ said Kate, 
confidentially. ‘*And the big one hasn’t to 
do with myself so much as my brother. I 
have several brothers, you know, so I wont 
mention which it is, because, though he is 
the very best and dearest fellow in the world, 
I’m afraid he has been a wee bit foolish in 
this. You see, mamma and I hoped he 
would read down here; but—but he doesn’t 
like reading by himself; and of course I 
can’t help him; I'm too stupid; so when 
mamma sent the governess down to look 
after us some days ago, she was to have 
D—— my brother’s room, and he was to go 
down to read with a clerical friend in 
Wales. He didn’t like going at all, poor 
boy. In fact he was—was rather cross 
about it, and didi’t want any of us to see 
him off. However, lL would go to the sta- 
tion with him, and then I saw he had taken 
his ticket for London. Of course I thought 
it was by mistake, and said so; but he said 
it didn’t matter, as he had to pass through 
London en route, in order to see Mr. Clive 
on business. Now,I don’t see how London 
can be en route from Combe Regis to Llan- 
dudno! However, the dear boy was so put 
out, I didn’t like to say anything; and he 
desired me not to mention it to any one, as 
he should only stay a few hours in London, 
and his business with Mr, Clive was strictly 
private. But, Mrs. Clewer, twenty-four 


hours after he was gone a letter came from 
Mr. Clive addressed to him here; and since 
then a post-card from bis friend in Wales, 
saying that his room has been three days 
waiting for him; and that two letters have 
arrived to his address—one from Eastbourne 


(that’s mother), and one from the Temple 
(that’s Mr. Clive). So, you see, he can’t 
have seen him, after all; and, if mamma 
writes to him, she can’t have seen or heard 
from him either; and yet I know he arrived 
safely, for I had a line from him the even- 
ing he arrived in London, bidding me not 
to write to him at Llandudno till I had first 
heard from him. And—and I am so afraid 
something is wrong, and I don't know 
whether I ought to write tomamma. Dick 
would be very angry, I know; but still if 1 
ought—do tell me what you think.” 

*But what do you mean by wrong?’ 
asked Mrs. Grey, kindly. ‘* Your brother 
inay have been detained on other business. 
How old is he?”’ 

**Twenty-one. Only a boy, you see, poor 
fellow!’ said Kate, shaking her nineteen- 
year-old head mournfully. ‘‘ But—but— 
well, the fact is that there is a person—a 
young person in London at present, and I 
don’t quite understand about it, but she 
will—will insist on marrying him; and she 
isn’t even a lady, and Mr. Clive is trying to 
arrange with her; but I do wish mamma 
knew, for Dick is foolish sometimes; and O, 
it would be so dreadful!” 

**T understand,” said Mrs, Grey, quietly. 
**My dear, since you ask my advice, take it, 
and tell your mother at least what you have 
told me. It is always a mistake to keep 
anything, even trifles, from our parents 
when we are young; and marriage is no tri- 
fle. It isa thing too solemn to be trusted 
to any risks—a thing which, once done, can 
never be undone, as long as life lasts—lasts! 
and, ah! how long it lasts sometimes!” 

Her eyes were looking far away into the 
gold-tiunted waves of western sky. The 
boughs of the great pinky-blossomed horse- 
chestnut outside swayed softly in the 
breeze, and cast wavering shadows on her 
pale sunset-lighted face. Kate, sobered iuto 
a kind of awe, looked up at her half shyly, 
half wondering. 

** [ will write to-night if I don’t hear any- 
thing more,” she said, drawing a long 
breath. ‘‘I Lope he wont be very angry; 
but when he first spoke to me in confidence 
he did not give me an idea what she really 
was; and if it will save him, it is better 
even that he should be angry. O dear!’— 
with another sigh—** glad Lasked you.”’ 

Mrs. Grey turned round, as if suddenly 
recalled to the subject in question by the 
sound of the girl’s voice. 
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“So am I,” she said, ‘‘for there can be 
little risk in advising you to have no secrets 
from your mother. But you said you had 
another trouble.”’ 

** Not a trouble—only a doubt,’’ corrected 
Kate; ‘‘and I hardly know how to tell you, 
for it is so ridiculously tiny, you will be 
sure to laugh at me.” 

** No, I will promise not to do that.” 

‘And of course I can’t mention names: 
indeed, if you were a friend of ours I could 
not tell you at all, because you would guess 
whom I meant, and it wouldn’t be fair or 
right. That is just my difficulty at pres- 
ent; but I have been making such mistakes, 
and vexing mamma and all by acting for 
myself, that it would bea help to havea 
quite impartial person’s advice. And I am 
sure you will keep all I say to yourself.” 

Mrs. Grey said she might be sure. 

“Well,” said Kate, plaiting the hem of 


her tunic busily between her fingers, ‘‘ you 
must know that Bee Vanborough—that is 
the lady your relation lives with—has asked 
me to go on a visit to her as soon as the 
others are settled at Eastbourne; and mam- 
ma is willing that I should, because, since 
Dick doesn’t want me, she thinks it isa 
pity that I should miss the whole of the 
season; and for that matter, so do I.” 

Mrs. Grey nodded. 

“That is the preface,’ said Kate. 
“Then ”’—smiling a little, and blushing 
very much—“ there is a—a person—in fact, 


a friend of the family—who was down here 
a while ago, and left rather suddenly. I— 
we were rather offended about it at the 
time, but he—this person wrote to me—only 


a line, you know—the other day, explaining 
and apologizing, and thanking us for our 
kindness very nicely, and—and I am won- 
dering now, ought 1 to go to Lady Vanbor- 
ough’s.”’ 

“* My dear! why not?’’ asked Mrs. Grey, 
raising her eyebrows the eighth part of an 
inch. 

“*He—he put a postscript, too,” said 
Kate, hanging her head, “and he said 
that—” 

Well?” 

» “That he hoped soon to see me at Lady 
Vanborough’s, and clear away any—any 
bad impression his abruptness, or any other 
circumstance, might have left upon my 
mind, and—”’ 

“* Well?” —smiling. 

“Well!” cried Kate, with a burst, “is it 


right—is it dignified, when people will com- 
bine to tease you about a person you only 
like as a frieng, and who only likes you as 
a—a friend too, to do anything that spite- 
ful people could say was giving encourage- 
ment to—to anything—though, you know, 
there isn’t anything to be encouraged, and 
nobody wants to be encouraged. Such non- 
sense!” cried Kate, angrily; ‘‘and for Bee 
herself to joininit! As if Mr. M’Kenzie 
were not much too sensible—’’ 

““M’ Kenzie!’ repeated Mrs. Grey. She 
half rose as she spoke, her limbs trembling, 
and in her face a white horror-struck look; 
but Kate was too much occupied with her 
own little girlish trouble to pay heed to her. 

**Did I say M’Kenzie?’’ she asked, bit- 
ing her lips confusedly. ‘‘ How stupid— 
how very stupid of me! Please, please not 
to say or think of it again, for I am vexed 
and ashamed enough already, And only 
think, if people were to talk to him as they 
have done to me!’’ 

**M’ Kenzie!’ said Mrs. Grey, again; “is 
he, then, the Canadian you spoke of?’ 
She did not heed Kate either. These two 
women were so absorbed in their own emo- 
tions that neither even perceived those of 
the other; and outside, the low red sunlight 
rested on the vine leaves, and turned the 
geraniums to drops of fire; the bees drum- 
med among the honeysuckle sprays; far 
away, a dog was barking from a distant 
cottage; and further still, in the intervals 
of silence, came a faint deep murmur, the 
boom of the surf on the rocky shore where 
M’ Kenzie had so nearly lost his life. 

**Not exactly a Canadian,’”’ said Kate. 
** He is Scotch by birthh Mamma knew a 
relation of his—Colonel Dallas. By the 
way, that is his Christian name. Dallas 
M’Kenzie. Doesn’tit sound nice? Why— 
why, Mrs. Clewer—O! what is the matter?”’ 

For Mrs. Grey, without a. word or cry, 
had fallen face foremost, a senseless heap 
of soft white drapery, and softer whiter wo- 
manhood, prone on the floor at Kate Bel- 
lew’s feet! 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 
ON THE TERRACE WALK. 


pretend to understand anything 
but that you area little goose, Katie, my 
dear,’’ Lady Vanborough said, one morn- 
ing; ‘‘ and you know, if you will behave like 
a baby, other people will make remarks.” 
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“In that case I had better not go to Mrs. 
Gore’s to-night, and then they will have no 
occasion to do so,’’ Kate answered, with head 
erect and quivering lip. 

She made it up with Bee later—owning 
that she had been ‘“‘cross,’’ and making a 
great show of interest in the latter’s toilet 
for the evening. But it was a positive re- 
lief to her when, on entering the crowded 
brilliantly-lit rooms at half past ten that 
night, the first person her eyes fell upon 
was, not Dallas M’Kenzie, but Bernard 
Clive. His face was turned towards the 
door, so that, even before the pillar of claret 
and silver stationed thereat had shouted, 
** Lady Vanb’ro’ ’n Miss B’lew!”’ at the top 
of a sonorous voice, his eye had caught 
Kate’s newly timid glance peeping from 
behind her chaperon’s broad shoulders, and 
he had conquered the strong impulse to 


turn away and leave the room on the very 
first convenient opportunity. Instead, he 
waited till she came near, and then saluted 
her as usual—a trifle awkwardly perhaps, 
but then it is not easy for a man to feel per- 
fectly unembarrassed at his first meeting 
with a girl after she has refused him. 
Rather to his surprise, Kate stopped, and 
held out her band. 

**T did not expect to meet you,”’ she said, 
with a smile which showed how little im- 
pression the fracas with him had made on 
her mind, and which perhaps hurt him 
more than coldness or constraint would 
have done. ‘“‘ Have you heard from Dick 
lately?”’ 

‘“*Not very. I heard from your mother 
yesterday,” he answered, keeping at her 
side, as indeed he was obliged to do so as to 
reply to her, 

“From mamma? Ah, dear, I wish she 
were here! What did she say?” 

‘“‘That she wished you were there,’’ he 
said, smiling, but with a little wonder in his 
tone at the trouble expressed in hers. 
** But that was only at the end. She wrote 
about that affair of Dick’s—I understand 
you told her something of it.’ 

thought—that is, I was advised’ — 
Kate began, but was relieved by a dicta- 
torial— 

“O, quite right! quite right! Much bet- 
ter for girls to have no secrets from their 
parents. Besides’’—in a different tone— 
“it was rathera relief to me, since, as it 
had resolved itself into a money question, 
I required family assistance as to raising it. 

16 
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You'll be glad to know that I think it is 
settled now. Lord Lovegoats has con- 
sented—’’ 

‘What! does Uncle Theo know?” cried 
Kate, in dismay. ‘‘O, will Dick ever for- 
give me?” 

“We thought it better he should know 
nothing of your having spoken to your 
mother, or the subsequent arrangements,”’ 
said Clive, kindly, as he saw the distress in 
her eyes. ‘‘ Dick is rather difficult to man- 
age on some subjects, you know; and as, if 
Lord Lovegoats gets him this Irish post, he 
must work hard for the Civil Service Exam., 
he had better remain where he is. He 
seems wonderfully contented there. Ido 
not hear a growl or—” 

**Ts your card already full, Miss Bellew?” 

It was Mr. M’Kenzie’s voice, and in one. 


second Kate forgot Dick, Clive, Civil Ser- 
vice Exams., everything and everybody in 


the world except the man whose mere voice 
had made her very shoulders rosy within 
their framing of soft tulle. Clive saw, and 
turned away with a sharp inward pang. 

**Ts that settled, I wonder?”’ he thought. 
‘* How transparent she is! I wonder if she 
remembers that day at Combe Regis. Well, 
I suppose there are some men who can’t 
make themselves cared for.” 

“I am afraid you will hardly have a 
dance left to give me,” said M’Kenzie; and 
low and pleasant as his voice was, there 


was a decided thrill of nervousness in it, 
which even Kate noticed, and which made 
her feel more nervous herself. : 

** I thought you never danced,” she said, 
giving him the tiny white-and-gold tablets 
which hung at her wrist, with a trustful 
liberality that moved to envious despair a 
gay young cornet of hussars who was just 
making his way through the press to get at 
her with a similar request. 

‘IT never do dance, but all the same] 
want you to give me two running, if you 
will. Will you? Ihave something to tell 
you, and I’m afraid I can’t do it under 
two.”’ 

He looked at her rather anxiously as he 
spoke, but Kate had grown suddenly grave 
and composed. 

“Please mark the two,” she said, ina 
very low steady little voice, as though she 
were taking an affidavit to something; and 
then, without waiting for his thanks, she 
turned quickly away to the cornet, gave 
him a dance near the end, and suffered her- 
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self to be whirled away in the waltz then 
playing by a preengaged partner, who had 
just arrived to claim her in a state of red- 
hot hurry. 

The moment came at last. It was pretty 
late in the evening, and she had not sat 
down once till then; but when the first 
notes of the marked quadrille were heard, a 
frantic desire came over her to accept the 
first partner who offered, and escape among 
the throng. It was not to be, however, for 
almost in the same moment she heard M’- 
Kenzie’s voice, and knew her hour was 
come. 

**'You look very pale,’ he said, offering 
her his arm, and speaking in a quiet easy 
way which a little reassured her. ‘‘ Just 
now, when I was looking at you across the 
room, I thought you were going to faint. 
That dance was too fast for anything. Do 
you not feel these rooms frightfully oppres- 
sive? they are so overcrowded.”’ 

Kate was struggling with an inward shiver 
at the moment, but she said ‘‘ Yes ’’ in per- 
fect good faith. He ought to know better 
than she did; at any rate, she was prepared 
to think so. 

"Let us go out on the terrace,” said M’- 
Kenzie. ‘‘ Have you seen how prettily the 
gardens are lighted? This young Gore 
knows how to do things well; and what a 
handsome pair he and his wife are! They 
must be proud of one another. Stay, wait 
amoment. We mustn’t have you catching 
cold, must we? I think this is Lady Van- 
borough’s.”” And he caught up a white 
fleecy shawl, and wrapped it round Kate’s 
pretty shoulders with careful hands, before 
taking her out into the cool summer night. 

The house was a large old-fashioned one, 
not far from Fulham, and situated on the 
banks of the river. The drawing-room 
windows opened on toa broad terrace walk, 
paved with red and white Roman tiles, with 
amarble balustrade covered with creeping 
plants running round it, and here and there 
stands and vases of flowers, interspersed 
with wicker chairs and cushioned lounges. 
Below, the garden sloped down in bands of 
soft turf aud brilliant flowers, to a croquet- 
lawn shaded by fine old sycamores; and 
then came another slope, and a second ter- 
race bordering the river, which flowed out- 
side like a broad black band, splashed here 
and there with silver, between them and 
the opposite shore. The night was sweet 
and warm, a light breath of air just stirring 
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the surface of the glassy mirror below, and 
sending wafts of fragrance from the flowers 
into the envying nostrils of late passers by 
the Fulham road. Here and there among 
the trees glimmered the red or orange light 
of a Chinese lantern; but high over the sil- 
vered foliage and glistening water rode, 
amid her court of shining stars. the radiant 
queen of night, enthroned within a sky of 
deep brilliant blue, and casting a purer spir- 
itual light on three girls who, in their shin- 
ing ball-dresses, and with their attendant 
cavaliers, were attempting an impromptu 
game of croquet by the mystic light. Other 
couples were resting between the dances on 
the scattered seats outside the window; or 
wandering among the shadowy walks, re- 
vealed here aud there by the gleam of a 
lantern; or leaning over the parapet of the 
lower terrace in (apparently) rapt contem- 
plation of the river rippling below. It 
looked like a scene in the drama, so pretty 
and so unreal; and Kate, as leaning on 
M’Kenzie’s arm she too strolled to a bench 
at one end of the terrace, felt as if the 
whole scene were a play, in which she was 
taking a part, and as if something must 
happen every minute to dispel the illusion, 
and bring back the sober matter-of-fact of 
everyday reality. Dallas did not keep her 
long in suspense, 

** Kate,”’ he said, leaning his arms on the 
balustrade, but turning his head so that he 
might see Katie’s face, white in the moon- 
light, and looking up with all trustfulness 
into his from her corner seat under a huge 
magnolia, ‘‘did you know that I had ever 
been married?” 

‘No!’ said Kate. She said it with a lit- 
tle gasp. This was quite different from 
what she expected to hear, and perhaps the 
moonbeams were not at all to blame for the 
color of her face. 

“I thought Clive might have told you.” 
Then, as she shook her head rather indig- 
nantly—‘* Well, never mind; it is so whether 
you knew it or not. I was married this 
very month four years ago, at S. Louis-sur- 
Eaux, in Canada. Two hours after that 
ceremony my wife and I parted. We have 
never met since.”’ 

He spoke in short husky jerks, with 
breaks between. This one lasted so long 
that Kate—poor little Kate! whose face had 
altered so woefully—plucked up courage to 
ask: 

“And—and she? your wife?” 
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** She is dead,’”’ he said, hoarsely; then, 
turning and catching Kate’s small cold 
hand between both of his—‘‘O Kate! if it 
had not been for that I could never have 
brought you down here this evening. If 
she had lived, though we might not have 
met again in this world, I could never have 
loved another woman—never tried to fill the 
place left vacant. Katie, forgive me—your 
dear little face looks pale; but didn’t I tell 
you this was not a pleasant story to hear? 
If you don’t care for me, bid me stop now, 
and I'll not utter another word of it; for if 
it’s hard to listen to, it’s barder still to tell,’’ 

He loosed her hand a little as he spoke, 
but the small fingers closed round his, and 
the small face looked up to his undaunted. 

“Tell me or not, as you think best, Mr. 


' M’Kenzie,” she said, bravely. ‘‘I know 


you have had agreat deal of trouble; I know 
you loved her—your wife; it was only right 
you should,” 

‘**It was not right,” he answered, almost 
fiercely. ‘‘ There was the bitterness of it. 
Kate, how shall I tell you? I loved her— 
loved her with the one passion of my life. 
I won her love in return, and married her 
at that little Canadian church in the far 
West; and yet she was not my wife; the 
love she gave me was not hers togive. She 
was married already! Whether for my 
sake, or for the sake of my income and posi- 
tion—who can say—she had lied to me and 
deceived me; and I learnt it—good heavens! 
I can hardly bear to think of it now—by a 
letter from her former husband, given to 
me ten minutes after I had stood with her 
at the altar.” 

Kate said nothing, only her hand, still 
clasped in his, drew back by ever so little, 
and the face, a moment past turned up to 
the moonlight, drooped and hid itself in the 
shadow of the magnolias. It was enough 
for M’Kenzie’s sensitive nature, 

thought so!” hesaid, bitterly. ‘See! 
did I not tell you that the wrong she did me 
was irremediable, since even now—now, 
after four long years of suffering, it makes 
a girl who was my friend shrink from me, 
who am its victim.” 

**O, don’t say that,” cried Kate, quickly, 
her eyes filling at the accusation, ‘‘ Mr, 
M’ Kenzie, please don’t. 1 did not mean it, 
Of course | know—every one knows that 
there are such wicked people. It was only 
the first hearing of it in this way; and lam 
80 very sorry for you.” 


‘Thank you,” he said, pressing the re- 
pentant little hand, gently, “‘and forgive 
my quick tongue. You see how tried I have 
been. There isn’t much more to tell, and 
T’ll get through it as quickly as possible; 
only you ought to know how it came about. 

“‘T met her first when I was engaged on 
some engineering work for the government, 
She lived with her mother, a widow in very 
failing health, in a little cottage about half- 
a-mile from §S. Louis-sur-Eaux. A road 
had been designed which would pass 
through their cottage, and it was about it 
that I made their acquaintance. I think I 
must have fallen in love with her at once; 
and no wonder! I don’t believe any being 
half so lovely ever walked this earth—no, 
not even you, Katie, though you’re far the 
fairest thing I’ve seen on this side of the 
water; but she was like nothing but one of 
those medizval saints you see painted on 
dead-gold backgrounds with a lily in their 
hand; or like a lily itself, just so tall and 
grand and fair, with eyes of that pure serene 
blue, which looked as if vulgar sin or care 
could uever come near them, and a manner 
more like an English duchess than a Cana- 
dian woman, so sweetly dignified and per- 
fectly refined, It did not seem as if any- 
thing on earth could ruffle her temper or 
sharpen her voice; and when you see what 
a passionate, irritable sort of fellow I am, 
you can guess what a haven of rest and. 
sweetness such a nature must have seemed 
to me. : 

‘The mother was dying, and both of 
them knew it. Av—she told me so, and 
urged tbat they should not be disturbed till 
all was over. They had nothing to say 
against the disturbance, and of course they 
were to be fairly compensated, She only 
prayed me to put it off a while, and—also 
of course—I agreed, I would, have done as 
much for any one, let alone her whose light- 
est wish was already my law. 

‘*The mother died, and she was left alone 
—more utterly alone than you could imag- 
ine, for they lived in great seclusion. She 
was English-born, and in all the world had 
only one relative left, a distant cousin in 
Toronto, who was just leaving for England. 
It was this which gave me courage to tell 
her of my love. If she had been rich and 
happy, she would have seemed too far 
above me for such as I to woo or win. See 
what a fool I was Kate, for I at least was 
an honorable man. 
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“T won her—not without difficulty; but 
she owned she loved me, and after that I 
would take no refusal. The marriage fol- 
lowed as soon as might be; I was eager to 
possess my prize; she was alone and friend- 
less; and, indeed, once she had yielded, she 
showed no maidenly affectations for delay, 
and threw no obstacles in the way. 

**We were married, and as we reentered 
the house a letter was given me. Would 
that I had got it an hour sooner! It was 
from her husband, and couched in the most 
insolent and threatening language. Little 
wonder! I might have written worse my- 
self under similar circumstances; but it en- 
closed a copy of the first marriage certificate. 
It told me that they had been separated for 
some time on account of his having lost all 
his money, and being underacloud. Worst 
of all, he gave me proof that they had been 
corresponding up to the last few weeks, 
quoted details of my own visits, facts about 
myself told only to her, and which could 
have been only told by her; and then—then, 
while I was reading this, and she changing 
her dress up stairs, the maid came in with 
a crumpled letter. 

“Ts this yours, sir? I think you 
dropped it. I found it under the dining- 
table.” 

I took it, but it was not mine. Kate, it 
was one of his letters to her, dated only ten 
days back. I haveit now. I know every 
word of it by heart. Child, do you know 
what [ did when I saw it first?” 

But Kate made no answer. She might 
have said, ‘‘ Killed her,’”’ if she had only 
judged by that fierce white face, and teeth 
gnawing savagely at his under lip. She 
only shivered and held her peace. 

“I hardly know myself,’ he went on 
hoarsely. ‘‘I think I went mad, for I tore 
up into her room, and flung the letter in 
her face, and trampled on her wedding- 
dress, and raved and stormed at her, and 
cursed her for the misery she had brought 
onme. Iwas mad, Kate, but it was she 
who made me s0.” 

Again Kate shivered. All her warm 
young blood seemed to have turned to ice; 
but only her eyes asked the question her 
lips refused to ask. 

said nothing,’”’ he answered, as 
though she had spoken, ‘‘not one word. 
She stood looking at me with that grand 

ace of hers set like a marble statue, as 
stubborn and as unrepentant. I suppose 


she had made up her mind to expect it some 
day, though not so soon; only when my 
anger broke a little at the sight of her beau- 
ty, and I said something of love and excuse, 
she stopped me with a curt “ Let me go; 
you are insulting me,’’ and swept out of the 
room without one backward look. I tried 
to stop her, to extract one word of explana- 
tion or sorrow—I remember that, and noth- 
ing more just then. I supposeI had a fit 
of some sort, for I didn’t recover conscious- 
ness till late in the evening, and she was 
gone by then. I never saw her again.” 

“And how—”’ Kate’s quivering lips 
formed so much after a silence which 
seemed like an hour; it might have been 
five minutes in reality. 

**How did I hear of her death? This 
way. I went to Toronto—don’t despise me, 


-Katie, but I could not let her disappear thus; 


and as soon as she was gone, all sorts of ex- 
cuses for her came into my mind; explana- 
tions which she might have given if I had 
but controlled my passion in the beginning, 
and let her—I searched for her far and wide; 
for at least, if money had been her tempta- 
tion, she should have had the half of mine; 
but it was no use. Her relation had left 
Toronto—it was thought, for England; and 
it was not for many weeks that I discovered 
the last which had been seen of her was, 
that she had slept at a certain hotel, and 
taken a ticket for the Hudson steamer next 
morning. ‘That steamer burst a boiler, and 
went down with crew and passengers. The 
details of the accident were in the very 
papers containing my advertisements for 
my wife—my wife! There, don’t talk of it. 
Three days after we parted, and to be 
snatched away so suddenly! Itseemed like 
a judgment. I wish it could have fallen on 
me instead. Nay’’—as Kate’s eyes met his 
—**I wished it then, atleast. Perhaps you 
will teach me to be grateful for life now. 
There’s very little more fur you to hear. I 
left the army then, went away, and travelled 
in the south, in Mexico and Chili—any- 
where to forget. When I came back to the 
States I avoided society entirely, went no- 
where, and never spoke to a woman if I 
could help it. I came to England, and 
met you, my little dark-eyed English girl. 
It was quite bychance. I had been obliged 
to make some new acquaintances, to renew 
some old ones. I was asked asa favor to 
take a friend’s wife to that ball, and there 
I saw you, and was won against my will to 
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like you. You looked so happy, so radiant 
with innocent pleasure. I felt as if a sun- 
beam had got into the room, and as if even 
I must catch a ray of it if I could but get 
near you, and make you speak to me. You 
know the rest, don’t you, Katie? How your 
innocent sympathy soothed me, your frank- 
ness and gayety cheered me despite myself. 
There could be no deceit in a girl who spoke 
out every thought as it came uppermost, no 
secrets in a life which had grown upina 
sheltered English home for only nineteen 
years; and sometimes, when the thought 
came to me that you might—that you did 
care for me a little bit, you can’t tell how 
strong was the temptation to tell you all my 
sad story, and ask you if, in spite of it, you 
could give yourself to me formy own. It 
was the selfishness of the thing stayed me. 
To ask you, so young, and bright, and 
pretty! Aren’t you indignant with me for 
giving way now, and asking youfor your 
fresh young life in exchange for the bat- 
tered remains of mine? Tell me the truth, 
my darling—I don’t think you could tell me 
anything else; it isn’t in you—but speak 
out fearlessly. Don’t hide your face, Katie, 
or be afraid of hurting my feelings. I shall 
not feel one whit the less tenderly to you, 
whatever youmaysay. Answer me’’—put- 
ting one arm gently round her, and drawing 
her to his side, that he might better see her 
face. 

It was a very pale little face—a very sober 
one. Dallas felt conscience-stricken when 
he saw how entirely the girlish light-heart- 
edness had died out of it under his passion- 
ate rain of words, 

** My love,” he cried, remorsefully, ‘‘ how 
sad you look! Forgive me. I never ought 
to have asked you; only I thought—” 

** You thought I loved you,” said Kate. 
Her forehead was drawn into two very grave 
little lines. Her small hands clasped each 
other tightly; and yet there was no thought 
of wounded pride in her heart, no resent- 
ment at the contrast between the greatness 
of the gift he was asking, the little he had 
to offer; no recollection of the far greater 
love which ought to have been poured out 
at her feet by the man Who expected to re- 
ceive the first fresh fount of hers, Kate 
was two utterly unselfish where she loved to 
think of how much or how litile she was 
going to get in exchange for that love, 
What she thought was, as usual, expressed 
in what she said. 
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“You thought I loved you. Would it 
please you if I did?” 

“* Please me! It would be such happiness 
as I could hardly dare to think of.” 

You are sure—quite sure ”—looking up 
with serious, childlike earnestness in his 
face, 

‘*More than sure. My child, don't keep 
me in suspense, It is I who am so unwor- 
thy of you.” 

“That is not true, so don’t say it. No; 
wait one moment. I am only afraid—”’ 

What?” 

“That when you have got me you will 
be disappointed because I am not grave and 
gentle, or—or like a grand white lily.” 

** Katie, that is cruel. You know how I 
should value you, the more for your unlike- 
ness to her.” 

**Then—take me!’’—nestling suddenly to 
him like a little bird—‘‘ for I do love you. 
I love you better than any one in the world. 
I would rather be with you than with any 
one in the world. I will try, O so hard to 
be good and make you happy.”’ 

*God bless you, my darling, my bright 
loving child, and help me to repay you!’ 
he said, folding her tight in his arms, and 
kissing lips, brow and cheek of the little 
face resting so trustfully on his breast. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
WHAT COULD THE MATTER BE? 


** Do you think Dallas can be ill, mamma? 
It is such along time—four days nearly— 
since we have seen him. But, mamma, 
what is the matter? You appear to be wor- 
ried about something—what is it?” 

“It is only Dick, my dear. See here, 
Katie, he wants—” 

But Kate had her finger to her lips, and 
was listening to something else. 

“The hall door!’ she said, her pretty 
color coming and going with eager anticipa- 
tion. ‘It must be—yes, it is Dallas!’ and 
she was flying off when checked by Lady 
Margaret’s ‘‘ One moment, Kate dear,’’ and 
Eve’s rebuking ‘‘ Katie, how terribly de- 
monstrative youare! Iam sure Mr, M’Ken- 
zie would think quite as much of you if you 
did not go running out to meet him in that 
way. He admires dignity in women so 
much,”’ 

** Dallas would not like a colder welcome 
than Dick, and I don’t think it undignified 
to run out to meet him,” Kate said, but she 
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stood still nevertheless, blushing very much 
and fidgeting painfully. 

How very slowly Dallas was coming up- 
stairs, and how very disagreeable Eve was 
growing! 

Dallas did come up stairs slowly. Even 
the two ladies who had not troubled their 
heads with fears lest he should be ill be- 
cause he had not made his appearance for 
two or three days, perceived how heavily 
his lingering footsteps sounded in contrast 
to his usual brisk active step, and Lady 
Margaret had time to say, “‘I do not think 
it is Dallas M Kenzie, after all,”” and Eve 
to reply, “But if not, mamma, Thomas 
would have come up first to announce him,” 
before a shadow darkened the doorway, and 
Kate sprang forward with an exclamation: 
‘Dallas! Is anything the matter? O, 
how ill you are looking!” 

He was looking ill; not only horribly pale 
and worn, but with dark rings round his 
eyes, and an appearance as of threads of 
gray among the black locks over his temples. 
It must have been a very serious attack to 
make such a change in a man within the 
space of three days; and Lady Margaret, as 
she held out her hand, spoke words of anx- 
iety and sympathy: 

“For you have indeed been ill. Why 
did you not let us know?” she said, in her 
genial motherly way, which more than 
made amends for the cameo brooch put on 
upside down, and the tumbled ruffles at her 
wrist. M’Kenzie flushed suddenly. 

‘Til? O dear, no! What should make 
you think so, Lady Margaret?” he said, 
with a kind of nervous irritation in his usu- 
ally pleasant-sounding voice, which made 
Eve glance at him more narrowly. 

“You are not going away, Lady Marga- 
ret?” he said, “‘do stay and give me your 
advice about the library at Weybridge. 
Stencil says the paper is too pale a tint for 
light oak, and yet both you and Katie took 
such a fancy to that suit at Gillot’s. What 
do you think we had better do?” 

Lady Margaret sat down at once. What 
woman, however self-abnegating, can refuse 
to give her opinion on such a deeply inter- 
esting matter as the furniture of her daugh- 
ter’s future home? Katie’s mother was 
“*womanly past question.’’ She threw her- 
self eagerly into the discussion, secking out 
instances of other libraries, and canvassing 
the rival merits of lightand dark oak, in- 
laid floor and stained wivdows, with the 
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keenest maternal zest, while Kate sat by 
answering when spoken to, but wondering 
inwardly whether her mother did not notice 
how completely Dallas’s mind had wandered 
from the subject he had himself started, or 
how pale and dreamy his face had grown. 

**Let us leave the library unfinished till 
we come back from abroad,’’ he said, up- 
setting with a light laugh all the pros and 
cons he had called forth. ‘‘ We shall be 
sure to pick up things in France and Italy 
which Katie will like better than West End 
wares; and [ shall give her carte blanche 
for her purchases. There are no debtors’ 
prisons now-a-days, Katie, are there? and 
at the worst, we can but sell the house and 
go out to make roads in Canada again. 
Lady Margaret, what are we putting off this 
wedding till the end of October for? Here 
you are, staying in town all through the 
dullest part of the year, while if we had 
been married at the beginning of August, 
you might have got away to the seaside at 
once, and been as comfortable as possible.” 

“*My dear Dallas! What has made you 
so impatient to-day?” Lady Margaret said, 
half rebuking, half flattered; but Katie did 
not even blush or smile. Her eyes were 
still fixed on her lover with a look of puz- 
zled distress; and she was relieved when, 
the next moment, Lady Margaret started 
up, exclaiming: 

“Ten minutes to five! I shall be barely 
able to catch the post. Dallas, will you 
spare Katie to me for one moment? It is 
only something about Dick,’’ and so hurried 
away. Kate followed more slowly. Indeed, 
she lingered to say: 

“*I shall not be five minutes, Dallas. 
Look at that picture while I am away, and 
tell me what frame would do best for it.” 

But he had fallen into a fit of abstraction 
and neither heard nor answered; and Katie 
joined her mother with such a very grave 
little face that Lady Margaret noticed it, 
and ascribed it to a wrong cause. 

** It is cruel to call you away, love, when 
you haven’t seen him for several days,’ she 
said, kindly; ‘“‘but, you see, I can’t learn 
to do without my Kate as quickly as Dallas 
wishes; and there is no one else I can speak 
to about Dick. That £150 I had to find to 
prevent the scandal of a breach of promise 
case has crippled me terribly; and the 
wedding—”’ 

“* Never mind the wedding, mammy dear,”’ 
said Kate, cheerfully. ‘J don’t want it 
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hastened; and as for Dallas—if he says any 
more about it, I’ll have it put off for anoth- 
er year. I don’t know what is the matter 
with him this afternoon, poor fellow! I 
never saw him so strange before. But as 
for that money, I’m sure it was well spent 
in getting poor dear Dick clear of those hor- 
rid intriguing women. I can’t think how 
he got into the hands of such vile coarse- 
minded people. I dare say Dick is sorry for 
the trouble he has given, andis going to 
turn over a new leaf.” 

Lady Margaret shook her head again. It 
seemed to her that constant appeals for 
money, and extravagant orders on London 
shops, were signs, not of his turning over a 
new leaf in his rustic exile, but of his get- 
ting involved in some fresh folly or entan- 
glement. There were more gray hairs in 
the mother’s head now than there had been 
six months back; and Bernard Clive and 
Lord Lovegoats had severally said so much 
to her on her habit of spoiling her firstborn 
that, after many struggles with herself, she 
decided not to send the young gentleman 
the check he so peremptorily demanded, but 
to inquire for what it was wanted. It was 
Kate, however, who must put this decision 
into words. The mother could not nerve 
herself to that effort; and accordingly her 
daughter was obliged (much contre cwur) 
to sit down and write a note to her brother, 
informing him that his wishes could not be 
complied with for reasons dictated by Lady 
Margaret. 

Dallas had been left nearly half-an-hour 
alone when his betrothed returned to him; 
and she came into the room quickly, and 
with some little noise and bustle, feeling 
compunctious for her long absence, which 
had seemed but a few minutes to her while 
her mind was occupied with her brother, 
and anxious lest Mr. M’Kenzie might be 
affronted at it. She had already found out 
that he was of a somewhat exacting, if not 
jealous, disposition, and liked to enjoy an 
entire monopoly of his belongings. 

He was not fidgeting about the room, how- 
ever, as she expected, or brimming over 
with tender reproaches for her neglect. On 
the contrary, he did not even seem to hear 
her entrance; for he was standing at one of 
the further windows, gazing at something 
which he held in his hands, 

‘Dallas! What isit? O, you must be 
ill. Do tell me what is the matter.”’ 

Her voice startled him, and he turned 
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round not smiling, but with an almost fierce 
gesture of command. 

‘*Where did you get this?” he asked, and 
his voice was so low and hoarse, it did not 
sound like his own—* this,” striking an un- 
framed canvas which he held in the other 
hand. ‘* Who left it here? Who did it? 
For pity’s sake, Kate, answer; and don’t 
stand looking at me so, Where did you get 
it?” 

But Kate could only stand and stare in 
blank amazement. Was Dallas mad? or 
was this fierce incoherent man her lover at 
all? For what could there be to agitate 
him so dreadfully in the sketch which the 
invalid artist had given her at Combe Regis? 


CHAPTER XXX. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


L’ homme propose—— No; however suit- 
able a quotation for the present moment, 
and however impossible to find an equal or 
better one, I will not reproduce that stalest 
and most hackneyed of ali sayings; but will 
rather leave my sentence unsounded, and 
proceed at once to an incident which took 
place some few days after the discussion at 
the Bellews’. 

Dallas had been with Kate and her second 
sister to pay some calls at South Kensing- 
ton, and about three minutes’ walk from 
the museum therein situated. The great,red, 
conglomerate-looking pile was just in front 
of them as they came out of the house, and 
Kate at once recollected that some new pic- 
tures had been bequeathed to the galleries 
by a lately defunct art-collector, which she 
had not seen. 

** Let us go in for a few minutes, Dallas,” 
she said; ‘‘ 1 should like to see them as we 
are so near—that is, unless you’ ve anything 
else to do.”” And Dallas, only too ready to 
gratify any of her little fancies, agreed on 
the instant, declaring he should like nothing 
better. 

They walked slowly through the well-lit 
and warmed galleries, stopping now and 
then to glance at old favorites, and shudder 
at old horrors in the way of “ pot-boilers ”’ 
and ‘‘signboards,” and attracting as much 
notice from other loiterers as generally falls 
to the share of two pretty girls in very op- 
posite styles of beauty, in company witha 
man rather remarkably handsome and for- 
eign-looking. Kate, with her dark laugh- 
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ing eyes, rich coloring and riante expression, 
had, as usual, most admirers; but Eve— 
now quite as tall as her sister, slender as a 
willow, and with her transparent skin and 
flaxen braids rendered doubly effective by 
their setting; dark broad-brimmed felt and 
shady plumes—had her own share; and even 
Dallas said, laughing: 

**T ought to be a proud man to-day. My 
fair companions draw all eyes from the 
pictures,”’ 

“Not all,” said Eve, with a quiet smile, 
aud a half-imperceptible gesture. 

They were just entering one of the small- 
est rooms, in which there were not more 
than half-a-dozen people; and these half-a- 
dozen never turned an eye on the new- 


* comers, being occupied in watching, as near 


as was consistent with (British) civility, the 
performances of a lady artist who, seated 
on @ low campstool, was sketching a copy 
on wood from one of the pictures. 

** My! aint she a stunnin’ handsome crea- 
ture?’ ‘An’ aint she doin’ it spicy?” 
were comments they heard from two of the 
junior male gapers. Kate whispered laugh- 
ingly to her lover: 

“Dallas, I know you’re longing to go and 
look at her. Doit at my desire, and tell 
me if she’s copying my pet in the corner. 
Eve and I will wait here.” 

Dallas obeyed at once, not because he 
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was longing te do so, but beeause pleasur- 
ing his lady-love was his haut devoir at the 
present moment. Ashe came behind the 
artist, however, Kate, who had a little shift- 
ed her position, caught sight of the latter’s 
profile over an intervening shoulder, and 
exclaimed in her own quick impulsive voice: 

““Why, it’s—it’s Mrs. Clewer! O how 
strange!’ 

She spoke rather loudly, and the lady in 
question heard and turned round, half ris- 
ing from her seat; Dallas was just behind 
her, and the movement brought them face 
to face. What change came over his the 
sisters did not see. That which they did 
see was the deadly, terror-stricken white- 
ness which overcast hers, the shiver which 
shook her whole body like a leaf in a gale 
of wind. There was a dead silence for one 
moment—then, the tall figure swayed heay- 
ily back—there came a crashing fall, a 
hoarse passionate cry—‘‘ Averil! Averil! 
My love!’”*—and Dallas had thrust back the 
people crowding round, and lifted her from 
the ground, holding her face against his 
breast with one arm, while he warned off 
assistance from outsiders with the other. 

“* Did you hear what he called her?” said 
Eve, very low. ‘‘Kate, we had better go 
away. O Kate! pull down your veil, and 
come away with me. It will be better so.” 

[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 


THE LOVER AND THE ROSE. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


“Sweet Rose, my gentle Lillian watched 
So daintily unfold, 

Tell me what magic secret sleeps 
Within thy heart of gold, 

What tender words, what loving thoughts 
Thy velvet petals hold.” 


‘* When stars were bright in yonder sky, 
I saw thy Lillian wait, 

With flushing cheek, and anxious eye, 
Beside the garden gate, Z 

And once I heard her softly sigh, 
‘Why cometh he so late?’ 


“While pity stirred each folded leaf 
I heard thy well known tread; 
Above my green and dainty couch 

Jackson, Missouri, June, 1876. 


She bent her golden head, 
And as she plucked me from the stem 
These were the words she said: 


‘Before another moon has touched 
The mountain’s purple rim, 

Thy leaves must yield to sad decay, 
Thy loveliness grow dim, 

So now one tender kiss for thee, 
Fair Rose, and one for him/”’ 


“*O Rose, dear Rose, more closely still 
Thee to my breast I hold, 

For sweeter far than words can tell 
The story thou hast told, 

And sweet shall be until this heart 
In death is still and cold!” 
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LUNACY AND LOVE. 


BY BELLE WATERLOO. 


‘TINELE, tinkle, tinkle went the sleigh- 
bells; glide up, glide down, glide over, went 
the sleigh after them. In the sleigh sat 
Cornelia Allanby and her grandfather. 
Neither spoke for a long time, except that 
the grandfather at short intervals admon- 
ished his horses by a quick-spoken ‘* Come, 
come; come, come; get up; get up!’ Not 
that the horses needed this urging, for they 
trotted along as if propelled by steam. Bunt 
grandfather liked to seem as if he were 
making a great stir and doing a great deal. 
He was probably thinking of the days of his 
vigorous manhood, when this was a reality 
instead of aseeming. Cornelia was think- 
ing of the future, wondering whether her 
life would ever be varied by a real romance, 
by some weird experience. So far her life 
appeared very much like the road she was 
travelling. It had had its ups and downs, 
but they had been smoothed over by kind- 
ness even as the road was smoothed over by 
snow; and pleasure had lent its charms, 
sweet as the voice of bells. She was tired 
of its monotony. Ah, Cornelia, you do not 
know that this quiet country road is lead- 
ing you to experiences as fantastic as those 
of which you dream! Cornelia’s reveries 
are at length broken by her grandfather 
saying: 

** Well, Corny, here we are at home.” 

She is then welcomed by warm kisses from 
her grandmother, and is promised an extra 
good visit. The days pass pleasantly by in 
making and receiving visits. One evening 
she accompanied her cousins to the school- 
house to practise for an exhibition. Among 
the people there Cornelia recognized Mrs. 
Gray, a good motherly old lady and a warm 
friend of Cornelia. Before Mrs. Gray ob- 
served her, Cornelia stole to the back of her 
chair, and placing her hands over Mrs. 
Gray’s eyes, she kissed her, at the same 
saying: 

“Guess who it is?” 

“‘T guess, from the voice, it is Cornelia 
Allanby,” said Mrs. Gray. ‘‘ But, my dear, 
when did you come?”’ she asked, drawing 
Cornelia to a seat by her side. 

**O, several days ago. Didn’t Mr. Gray 
tell you? I am going to your house to- 
night to stay all night.” 


*““No; Hubert always forgets to tell us 
any news. I’m real glad you are coming to 
see us.”” Then lowering her voice, ‘* We 
have a crazy man staying with us, but I 
hope it will make no difference about your 
coming home with us.’ 

“A crazy man!” said Cornelia. ‘‘ How 
did a crazy man come to be at your house?’ 

**T cannot tell you now, but I will after 
we get home, 1 think he will go away with 
Hubert early in the morning, so you may 
not even see him.” 

The conversation was ended here by some 
one coming for Cornelia. After the even- 
ing’s performance was over the different 
participants started for their various homes, 
Cornelia accompanying Mrs. Gray, her son 
Hubert, and his daughter Lizzie—three gen- 
erations. They rode along merrily, com- 
menting on the abilities of the various 
actors, picking up a neighbor here and there, 
and giving them a lift homeward on their 
journey. When they reached Mr, Gray’s, 
Mrs, Gray met them at the door, and hur- 
ried them into the warm sitting-room. As 
Cornelia went in a young man rose from the 
sofa and hastily left the room. 

‘* Who was that?’ asked Cornelia, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Gray. 

“That is the crazy man I was speaking 
to you about,” replied Mrs. Gray. 

Then followed the story, told by Mr. 
Gray, who just then came in with his son 
Johnny. The young man’s name was Alfred 
Ellinwood; he was the son of a grain mer- 
chant in Montreal. They were doing a 
prosperous business together, the father and 
son, when the latter was taken dangerously 
sick with a fever. During his illness the 
firm failed and lost nearly all their fortune, 
there being but a few hundreds of dollars 
left after the debts were paid. The son 
was scarcely convalescent when this de- 
pressing news was told him, and it proved 
more than he could bear; for he became a 
partial monomaniac on the subject of his 
losses. He improved slowly in health, and 
at length his father, thinking he had suffi- 
ciently recovered, advised him to visit the 
West and endeavor to find some new busi- 
ness opening, believing that a change of 
scene would completely restore his mental 


health. Young Mr. Ellinwood agreed to 
this plan, and set out for States,’ 
where he had some friends and business ac- 
quaintances. He visited Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, and several other large cit- 
ies, but finding no satisfactory opening in 
either of those places, he finally reached the 
little city of Port Huron, in the eastern part 
of Michigan, where he stopped for a while. 
Here his mental depression became deeper 
than ever, and it was here that Mr. Gray 
met him. Becoming acquainted with young 
Ellin wood’s history, and sympathizing with 
his state of mind, Mr. Gray invited him, 
although a stranger, to go home with him 
. and stay a while, believing the quiet of his 
country home might have a soothing influ- 
ence on the young stranger’s disturbed 
mind. Mr. Ellinwood accepted the kind 
invitation, and staid several weeks at the 
home of his new friends. At the end of 
that time, feeling very much better both in 
health and spirits, he declined the offer of 
Mr. Gray to secure him a position as book- 
keeper in a neighboring village, thinking he 
could do better to return to Montreal. 
When he reached home he found that his 
father had recommenced his old business on 
a small capital, but was feeling discouraged 
and disappointed. He had hoped that Al- 
fred, during his Western trip, would find 
not only an opening for himself but for 
both. They had a quarrel, and Alfred, not 
knowing what to do at the time, returned 
to Mr. Gray’s till he could form some plan 
for the future. And this was how he hap- 
pened to be at Mr. Gray’s when Cornelia 
came there. The next morning Cornelia 
was awakened by hearing Mr. Gray call: 

“Alfred! Alfred! are you ready to go to 
Port Huron?”’* 

A pleasant but sleepy voice replied: 

“1 don’t know whether to go or not.”’ 

“Well, do as you like,” came back the 
answer, fresh and cheery. 

Cornelia then heard Mr. Gray drive off, 
the jingle of the bells dying in the distance 
and lulling her to sleep with their undu- 
lating music. Just before entering dream- 


land she was half conscious of a vague fear 
lest Mr. Ellinwood should do some awful 
thing in a sudden fit of lunacy. But her 
fears were imaginary, for she was undis- 
turbed till the ringing of the breakfast-bell. 
When she went down stairs old Mrs. Gray 
told her that Lizzie was in the sitting-room 
and would introduce Mr. Ellinwood to her. 
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She entered the room where they were, 
and there, before the fire in an easy-chair, 
sat a handsome young man of twenty-five; 
his face was rather pale, but not at all 
wasted; his eyes were dark and sorrowful- 
looking, yet pleasant; while his dark brown 
mustache and side whiskers increased the 
paleness of his face. In his lap sat a large 
maltese cat, which he listlessly stroked 
while looking into the fire. As Cornelia 
entered the room Mr. Ellinwood looked up, 
and Lizzie introduced him. He rose, and, 
bowing, placed Cornelia a chair, then re- 
sumed his own seat in silence. The cat 
jumped into his lap again, and he stroked 
its soft fur and seemed oblivious to the 
presence of any one. In a few minutes 
they went to breakfast. Mrs. Gray asked 
her guests to make themselves at home, 
and to help themselves to whatever they 
preferred. Mr. Ellinwood did so, but pres- 
ently, noticing Cornelia’s hesitancy in doing 
the same, he politely waited on her during 
the remainder of the meal. Pleasant talk 
went round between Cornelia and the fam- 
ily, till finally the exhibition of the coming 
evening was spoken of. Old Mrs, Gray 
then said: 

“Alfred, you ought to go to the exhibi- 
tion; it would do you good. I enjoyed the 
rehearsals last night real well.’’ 

“No, no!’ answered Alfred; ‘I should 
not enjoy it; it would only remind me of 
happier times that are past.” 

Cornelia, seeing his looks of despondency, 
said: 

“O Mr. Ellinwood! you ought certainly 
to go; we are going to have grand times, 
tableaux, charades, music, and then Edwin 
Shanno is going to sing such a comical 
song, and will come out in such in a ridicu- 
lous costume; it will be well worth seeing.” 


Mr, Ellinwood siniled faintly and said: 


‘* Perhaps I will go if it is to be so very 
entertaining;’’ and did not speak again 
during the meal. 

After breakfast Cornelia found herself 
alone with Mr. Ellinwood, the rest of the 
household being engaged in various duties, 


She sat by the fire reading, while he occu- 
pied the sofa, leaning upon his arm, with 
his head resting on his hand, and appar- 
ently lost in thought. Cornelia glanced at 


him once in a while, and wondered what he 
was thinking about. Presently he rose 
from the sofa and began walking the room 
back and forth rapidly, as if deeply agi- 
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tated. Cornelia then rose and went to one 
of the windows. It opened toward the 
barn, and looking out, she saw Ike, the 
‘hired man,’”’ conducting a colt through a 
number of quite remarkable feats that he 
had trained it to perform. She called Mr. 
Ellinwood’s attention to the equine exhibi- 
tion. He came and stood by her side and 
looked out of the window. They then be- 
gan to talk about the colt’s performance, 
and also the grotesque appearance of Ike, 
and thus flitted from one subject to an- 
other, till Mr. Ellinwood spoke of his home 
in Montreal. 

“Do you like Canada better than the 
United States?’ asked Cornelia. 

“I like Montreal so well that I wish I 
had never left there,’’ he answered,gloomily, 

“Perhaps you’ve not seen this country 
under favorable circumstances; I’m sure 
you will like it after you have become bet- 
ter acquainted with it,’’ said Cornelia. 

“Favorable circumstances,’ he said, bit- 
terly; ‘“‘not very! I left home when I was 
so weak from recent illness that I could 
hardly stand. Travelling and change of 
climate improved my health, but disap- 
pointment in business kept me in such a 
state of mental depression that I scarcely 
knew what I was about. My nights were 
passed in hideous dreams and nightmares, 
One morning, after an unusually miserable 
night, I. left my boarding-place before break- 
fast, and wandered aimlessly down the 
street, till I came to a small boarding-house 
in the suburbs of the town, The proprie- 
tor stood outside, and seeing that I was 
tired and cold, asked me if I would come in 
and rest. I said ‘ Yes; I will rest and have 
some breakfast.’ But asorry rest it proved. 
After breakfast I went into the barroom, 
where I found half a dozen rough-looking 


men smoking and talking as if their lives 
depended on these two operations. They 
asked me to smoke and I complied, although 
it was a habit to which I was unaccus- 
tomed, and I smoked until the room swam 
and I grew so faint and sick that I was 
forced to go to bed, I did not leave my bed 
for several days. I had just become well 
enough to be up and walk around a little 
when I met Mr. Gray. He learned some- 
thing of my history, and invited me home 
with him, and has proved a good friend. 
You see my sojourn in the States has been 
a failure and a disgrace.” 

This short history he had told te Cornelia 


while pacing the room to and fro. When 
he had finished, Cornelia said to him: 

**Do not judge yourself too harshly; you 
may yet do well here.” 

“*T think not; I utterly despair,’’ he said. 

Then he went to a small table that stood 
in the room, and taking up a pen, placed 
on its point a small piece of white cotton, 
and opening the stove door, held it in the 
flames till it was scorched to cinders. He 
then approached Cornelia, and holding it 
up before her, said: 

**Can you restore that?” 

**No,” she answered, in wonderment; 
but what of it?” 

‘*Well,”’ he replied, “‘I am like that; I 
have been scorched; my strength has been 
consumed.,”’ 

“O no, Mr. Ellinwood, do not compare 
yourself with that; your strength and 
hopes may be gone, for a time, but the 
source whence they came still remains,” 

Where is the souree from which I can 
get my hopes and vigor, and all that I have 
lost?”’ he asked, impatiently. 

‘** From the ‘ Father of lights, from whence 
cometh every good and perfect gift,’” an- 
swered Cornelia, reverently. 

You think so? I think a person may 
be ever so pious, and yet not be happy un- 
less he has a moderate amount of money. 
The love of money may be the root of all 
evil, but a thorough appreciation of the 
comforts money procures is inherent to 
mankind, and, I think, no evil.” 

“Tt will procure many blessings, it is 
true,” said Cornelia, ‘ but not the greatest 
of all blessings, a pure conscience before 
God.” 

Old Mrs. Gray then interrupted their con- 
versation by coming in and saying that Ike 
was ready with the sleigh to take them to 
the schoolhouse, Turning to Mr, Ellinwood, 
she said: 

‘Alfred, you had better go, too; you 
would enjoy the ride.’’ 

**O yes, Mr. Ellinwood,”’ added Cornelia, 
“there is nothing that serves better asa 
tonic than a sleighride on a frosty morning 


like this.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then said: 

‘Well, I will take your prescription this 
time, Miss Allanby, but if it fails I shall 
lose faith in you as a physician.” 

**T will stand the test,” returned Corne- 
lia, as she left the room to prepare for her 
ride, 
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When she came back she found Mr. El- 
linwood in a half-reclining position on the 
sofa, equipped in overcoat, sealskin cap 
and gloves. The cap was very becoming, 
and a heavy dark blue scarf tied loosely 
round his throat gave a careless grace to his 
appearance. He was looking out of the 
window, and seemed indifferent to all 
around him. As Cornelia looked at him 
she became conscious of such a deep feel- 
ing of sympathetic pity for his state of 
mind, that she was startled lest it should 
merge into that feeling to which pity is said 
to be akin. Her train of thought was 
changed by Mrs. Gray saying: 

*‘T should not think you would need to 
practise much more, Cornelia, I think 
they all did their parts well last night. I 
enjoy any such thing quite as well as if I 
were young.” 

‘IT think that is the right way; when I 
get to be old, I intend to feel young,” said 
Cornelia. 

**You’ll never live to be old,” came in 
short quick tones from Mr. Ellinwood. 

How do you know?” asked Cornelia, 
in the same kind of impatient voice. 

**I can see it in your face,’’ he replied. 

“*If your prophecy prove true, I shall be 
spared the pain and trouble of living,” she 
answered, merrily. 

Cornelia was pale-faced and rather fra- 
gile-looking, but her health was always 
good, and these ominous werds, instead of 
causing any nervousness, were received 
with laughing incredulity. The jingle of 
bells at the door called them to their places 
in the sleigh, Cornelia and Lizzie behind, 
Mr. Ellinwood and Ike in front. Mr. El- 
linwood drove, and as he took the lines he 
turned and said in a low voice: 

*“Aren’t you afraid to trust yourself toa 
lunatic driver, Miss Allanby?”’ 

** Not in the least,”’ she replied, looking 
at him so calmly and steadily that she 
seemed to impart some of her calmness to 
his impatient unrest. 

A nearly silent ride of twenty minutes 
brought them to the schoolhouse. Mr. El- 
linwood assisted Lizzie from the sleigh, 
and then lifted Cornelia out, at the same 
time saying: 

** You have done me good, Miss Allanby; 
you have proved yourself to be a good phy- 
sician,”” 

“I am glad you think so,” returned 
Cornelia. 
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**T will say good-by,’’ he continued, tak- 
ing her hand, 

** But you will come to the exhibition to- 
night?”’ questioned Cornelia, 

“Perhaps; I cannot tell. Good-by!”’ 

**Good-by!’’ she said; and entered the 
gate as he slowly drove away. 

All the morning Cornelia was haunted by 
thoughts of Mr. Ellinwood, his looks, his 
manner, his words—‘‘ You have done me 
good, Miss Allanby.”’ She was interested 
in him, and hoped she would meet him 
again in the evening; was even tempted to 
write a note telling him to come and not to 
feel so gloomy. Then she blushed at the 
thought of being so bold, and wondered if 
she were guilty of falling in love with a lu- 
natic, and mentally laughed at the bare 
idea of such athing. But notwithstanding 
all this cogitation, she soon after begged a 
leaf of blank paper from a friend, and with 
a pencil wrote the following note; 


“Mr. ELLINWOOD,—Please be sure and 
come to the exhibition to-night; I think 
you will like it. Don’t give way to de- 
spair; put your trust in God, and all will 
be well with you. C. ALLANBY.”’ 


This note she gave to Lizzie, and charged 
her to give it to no one but Mr. Ellinwood. 
That day at dinner, when Cornelia’s uncle 
asked her what she thought of the young 
man who was stopping at Mr. Gray’s, she 
thought of the note she had written, and 
she could feel a hot blush steal over her 
face as she replied: 

“I do not think he is really insane, but 
very despondent and discouraged.” 

She felt as if she must speak well of him, 
as if it were her duty. 

“Tt may be that you are right, but I had 
an idea he was an impostor,” said her prac- 
tical cousin John. 

“IT do not think so,’”’ returned Cornelia, 
with much earnestness; ‘‘ he appeared to 
me to be very much of a gentleman.” 

The following evening, at the exhibition, 
Cornelia watched for the arrival of the 
Grays with interest, wondering if Mr. El- 
linwood would accompany them. But when 
they came without him, she felt vexed and 
chagrined, though she was somewhat 
soothed by the note Lizzie gave her from 
Mr. Ellinwood, regretting that he felt too 
gloomy and indisposed to be there, and 
thanking her for the kind little note she 
had sent him. 
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A few days afterwards, as Cornelia sat 
sewing, her cousin Fred came in and said: 

** Well, Cornelia, I have been over to Mr. 
Gray’s and bave seen Mr, Ellinwood.”’ 

‘* Have you?” answered Cornelia, trying 
to speak in an indifferent voice, though she 
felt the presence of a treacherous blush, as 
she thought perhaps her cousin had found 
out all about the note she had written, and 
would think she had done something very 
improper. 

‘*Yes,”’ resumed her cousin, in a teasing 
way, ‘‘I saw Mr. Ellinwood, and I think he 
would like to see you.” 

*« Like to see me! why do you think so?” 

**O, because when I was introduced to 
him he hardly noticed me till Mrs. Gray 
told him I was your cousin, when he imme- 
diately became interested, and asked after 
your health, saying, ‘Miss Allanby is a 
very amiable young lady.’” 

‘And just because he said that, you con- 
clude he wants to see me, You took very 
short reasoning to come to that conclusion.” 

“Not at all, my dear; amiable means 
lovable, and if Mr. Ellinwood thinks you 
lovable, he naturally would like to have you 
with him; and I would further add that 
your mission is clear. You should become 
matron of an asylum—number of inmates 
not to exceed more than one handsome 
male lunatic, aged twenty-five.” 

“* Yes,”’ she answered, saucily, “I think 
I could manage any ordinary case of lunacy, 
after having such ample opportunities of 
studying the malady in its various phases, 
while visiting my crazy cousin Fred.” 

‘¢ Such insinuations are too much for me; 
you compel me to leave you,” said Fred, 
with mock seriousness, as he left the room. 

Shortly after this Cornelia went home, 
without again seeing Mr. Ellinwood. But 
somehow, she was not surprised when, in 
the course of a week or two, she received a 
short letter from him saying that his health 
was much better, and that he was going 
home to Montreal to go into business with 
his father again. He also thanked her for 
the kindness and sympathy she had shown 
him during their very brief intercourse, 
saying she had inspired him with hopes for 
the future, and asking, as a favor, the priv- 
ilege of writing to her occasionally. In re- 
turn he received a kindly little letter from 
Cornelia granting his request. Their cor- 
respondence was uninterrupted till late in 
the following summer, when Cornelia went 


with her brother on a trip down the St. 
Lawrence. Her brother, who was a jour- 
nalist, gathered a harvest of incidents and 
items for the newspaper, while she gathered 
a harvest of material for chatty home let- 
ters, It so happened that they spent a 
whole day in Montreal, and after they had 
visited several places of interest, Cornelia 
expressed a wish to visit a grain elevator, 
saying she would like to see one in opera- 
tion; and at the same time mentioned one 
she had noticed in their saunterings, which 
bore the sign of ‘Ellinwood & Son,” and 
proposed that they should visit it. Her 
brother consented to the plan, and they en- 
tered the office of the building, where they 
were met by a young gentleman whom Cor- 
nelia at once recognized as Alfred Ellin- 
wood. But as she, before entering, had 
drawn her veil over her face, he did not 
know her. On learning their wishes, Mr. 
Ellinwood offered to conduct them through 
the building and show them all that was 
worth seeing. Once or twice, while mak- 
ing the tour, when Cornelia spoke, Alfred 
started and looked at her inquiringly; but 
apparently she did not notice this, and he 
said nothing that would indicate that he 
thought he had ever heard the voice before. 
Cornelia saw that he looked well and happy, 
and seemed to be doing well in his business; 
and this she cared much more to see than 
she did to see the elevator. When she re- 
turned home she wrote to him and congrat- 
ulated him on his happy appearance when 
she and her brother paid him a visit at his 
place of business. In reply, he regretted 
that she did not make herself known, as he 
should have exerted himself more to make 
the visit a pleasant one. 

In October Cornelia made Mr. Gray’s 
family another visit, and from them she 
heard considerable about Mr. Ellinwood, as 
he had corresponded with Mrs. Gray all the 
summer. Cornelia received this informa- 
tion with much interest but few words, 
One lovely hazy afternoon, about a week 
after her arrival at Mr. Gray’s, Cornelia told 
Mrs. Gray that she was going for hazel-nuts 
in the wood across the meadow; and taking 
a basket, she started off. She wandered 
from one path to another, gathering leaves, 
mosses and nuts. After filling her basket, 
she found some stones and cracked her 
handkerchief full of nuts; then finding a 
low-spreading tree, she climbed it, and 
perching herself near the end of one of its 
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branches, she commenced a feast in this 
airy dining-room. Her meal was made 
merry by song and whistle, and when it was 
finished she shook her handkerchief, leaned 
back among the branches and swayed her- 
self to and fro, strongly suggesting the 
**Rock-a-by baby, up in the treetop,” of 
childhood memories. In this way she sat 
and dreamed, till suddenly roused to a 
knowledge of an approaching presence. The 
leaves rustled; then there was a silence; 
then the rustle sounded nearer and louder. 
She looked in the direction whence the 
noise came, and saw a man approaching. 
Her heart gave a great thump, and she was 
so frightened that she nearly lost her bal- 
ance, She thought of robbers and all sorts 
of disagreeable things, and concluded the 
safest thing to do was to keep perfectly 
still and let the man pass by without dis- 
covering her. Nearer and nearer the man 
came; hé passed almost beneath the tree 
and some distance beyond. Cornelia began 
to breathe freer. But alas! the man stopped, 
and she saw him stoop and pick up some- 
thing. What was it? She leaned forward 
from her perch and saw the stranger hold- 
ing her hat in his hand. She had thrown it 
down on the ground before climbing the 
tree. The stranger examined the hat care- 
fully, and as he turned it there fell from it 
a smal] blue ribbon bow. It had fallen 
from Cornelia’s hair when she took off her 
hat, and she had left it in the crown for 
safe keeping. The stranger picked up the 
ribbon and placed it carefully in his breast 
pocket. R 

“Ah!’ thought Cornelia, “this looks 
more like peace than war. It must besome 
one with whom I am acquainted.” And 
she was on the very verge of making herself 
known, when the stranger turned around so 
that she had a plain view of his face, and 
she saw that it was Mr. Ellinwood. Her 
intentions were unchanged till the thought 
flashed through her mind that perhaps Mr. 
Ellinwood was again insane, though he 
looked very sane and handsome as he seated 
himself on a log and began to sing ‘‘ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,”’ in a soft mournful voice. 

“How foolish I am!’ Cornelia said to 
herself. ‘‘I will make myself known to 
him.”’ 

Then all the wild stories of insane people 
that she had ever heard or read came into 
her mind, and she was agam frightened, 
and thought ’twould be best to be on the 


safe side; so she decided to let herself 
down from the tree and steal away unob- 
served, She was putting this plan into ex- 
ecution when the branch from which she 
was letting herself down broke, and she fell 
to the ground. She could not suppress a 
little scream, and before she knew it Alfred 
was tenderly lifting her from the ground, 
As soon as she heard him kindly asking if 
she were injured, and expressing regret at 
the accident, all thoughts of fear vanished. 
She explained that she was descending 
from the tree when she fell, assured him 
that she was not hurt in the least, and 
laughed and told him what a nice time she 
had sitting on a bough, eating nuts like a 
squirrel. She also told him that she did 
not know him at first, and was quite scared; 
but she was very careful not to hint at the 
thoughts she had about him. Alfred told 
her that he saw her in the tree, but thought 
he would wait till she alighted before he 
spoke, as he was not positive but what she 
was some new species of bird. He then 
brought her hat, and she put it on, but said 
never a word about the bow that had disap- 
peared, Alfred then threw a cloak, which 
he had brought, around her shoulders, and 
drawing her arm within his own, they 
started for Mrs. Gray’s through a slow 
drizzling rain. As they walked on, Alfred 
told Cornelia he had been at Mr. Gray’s 
but a little while when old Mrs, Gray told 
him that she was there on a visit, but had 
gone to the woods, aud she was afraid she 
would get wet, as the mist was changing to 
rain. 

**So,”’ he added, ‘*I volunteered to come 
in search of you.” 

** It was very kind of you,” said Cornelia, 
“and I am very much obliged. Are you 
intending to make a long visit at Mr, 
Gray’s?”’ 

cannot yet tell. I came here princi- 
pally on business in regard to a note, signed 
by a person not far away; if the proceeds of 
this note are as great as I hope for, I may 
remain several days; but if otherwise, I 
shall return bome immediately. I wonder 
if you could give me any information on 
the matter?” 

Cornelia rather wondered at his reference 
to business, and replied: 

afraid not, Mr. Ellinwood. [’m 
not much of a business woman.”’ 

** But I will show you the note, and you 
must tell me whether it is valueless.” 
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And he gave her a magnetic look of inquiry 
that startled her. At the same moment he 
stopped under a large tree and took from 
his breast pocket (the same one in which he 
had put the ribbon) a small piece of paper, 
a leaf from a notebook, on which were 
written a few lines with a lead pencil, and 
handed it to Cornelia, saying, ‘* This is the 
note.’’ Cornelia took it, and as she read it 
and saw her own name affixed, she knew it 
was the note she had written to him months 
before, inviting him to the exhibition at the 
schoolhouse, and adding a few words of 
hope and cheer. Cornelia’s hand trembled 
so that she almost let the paper fall, as she 
looked up at Alfred in blank and speechless 
surprise, 

Well, Cornelia,’”’ asked Fred, softly, 
‘what do yousay? To me this note has 
been a promise of so much; of happiness, 
of a home, of a wife; even the promis@of 
the possession of your dear self, Cornelia. 
Is the promise good for al] that—so much?” 

‘Yes, Alfred, it is good for all that since 
you ask it,” she said, smiling shyly at him. 

He transferred some of the smiles to his 
own face through the medium of kisses; 
and when they reached Mr. Gray’s, half an 
hour later, Mrs. Gray said: 

**You must have hada regular search, 
Alfred.” And hastily added, “‘ Why, Cor- 
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nelia, child, I’m afraid you have taken cold; 
your face is so flushed; you are surely hav- 
ing a fever. Run and change your wet 
clothes as quickly as possible.” 

Cornelia obeyed with alacrity, and re- 
turned the mischievous smile Alfred gave 
her as she left the room. That night, in 
the privacy of her chamber, old Mrs, Gray 
was made happy by the knowledge that her 
two favorites, Cornelia and Alfred, were to 
be married. The next day the happy two 
paid a visit to Cornelia’s uncle. In a little 
private conversation they had during the 
day, Cornelia said to her cousin: 

‘* Well, Fred, I have taken your advice, 
and have promised to become matron of an 
asylum. The position is to be lifelong.” 

**T wish you much happiness,”’ said Fred; 
and added, ‘‘All that I regret is, that I am 
not the patient who will receive your min- 
istrations. A proof of my sincerity.” And 
he bestowed a hearty kiss on each of Cor- 
nelia’s cheeks. Just then Alfred entered 
the room, and Fred said, with mock for- 
mality: 

**T congratulate you, Mr. Ellinwood, on 
winning such a prize as my cousin Cornelia. 
Receive the blessing of your venerable 
cousin Fred!” 

Thus Cornelia had her romance, 


WATER-LILIES. 
BY ANNA MASON, 


Upon the placid bosom of the stream— 

In bridal robes, for some high festal meet, 
Hailing the dying day with incense sweet— 

Behold! the mystic water-lilies gleam. 

The parting sun, with fleeting glorious flush, . 
Stains the pure waters to a splendor bright; 
The lilies catch the subtle royal light, 

And straight they glow with a reflected blush, 
O God, the lilies draw their life from earth, 

And yet are lifted up in purity! 

Teach us the secret of their stainless birth: 

For chalices thus white our hearts might be, 
Touched by thy grace to holier desire,— 
Enshrining in their depths thy Spirit’s fire. 


Albany, N. Y., Feb., 1876, 
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WHALING OFF CAPE HORN. 


BY W. H. MAOY, 


Frw people—not even mariners in other 
branches of sea service—have any idea of 
the perils incurred by the whaleman in the 
line of his profession. He alone can be 
said to “‘go down to the sea in ships,”’ while 
other seamen only skim across it; of him 
alone can it be declared that, ina literal 
sense, he “does business on the great 
waters.”’ 

We had been thirty days to the south- 
ward of that stormy headland, Cape Horn, 
vainly endeavoring to make our way into 
the Pacific, against a succession of westerly 
gales, which had kept us most of the time 
under storm canvas. We had stretched 
away up into the latitude of fifty-nine, and 
our good ship had struggled, and wallowed, 
and tumbled about, hardly holding her own, 
until at last aslant of wind enabled us to 
lay a course that would carry us, if we were 
able to continue it, well clear of the land 
and down into milder latitudes. For the 
first time in many days, we had set whole 
topsails; caught a glimpse of sunshine, and 
manned the mastheads. The men had not 
been aloft an hour, when we were electri- 
fied with the thrilling cry of, ‘‘ There she 
breaches!” A few minutes sufficed to de- 
termine the fact that the breach was made 
by aspermaceti of the largest class. It is 
not uncommon to meet with sperm whales 
in high southern latitudes, for this species 
is found anywhere in deep water, without 
regard to climate or temperature. 

Rugged as was the sea at the time, and 
uncertain as was the continuance of fair 
weather, the main object of the voyage 
must be pursued at any risk. If a whale 
was in sight, we must lower and try him, 
as long as a boat could brave the sea. So 
down went our three boats, as soon as the 
maintopsail was thrown aback to deaden 
her way. The whale, which was one of 
those patriarchal old ‘“‘sogs,’’ generally 
found cruising alone, was going slowly to 
leeward, leisurely blowing the low bushy 
cloud of white mist from his spiracle at in- 
tervals of a few seconds, and seeming entire- 
ly unconscious of any danger until the 
waistboat, in which I pulled the tub-oar, 
was shooting down upon the declivity of a 


wave, right abreast of his hump, within 
short darting distance. Westcott, the boat- 
steerer, jumped to his feet; the second 
mate gave a heave of the steering-oar at the 
same moment, and the boat struck her stern 
smartly against the broadside of the whale, 
with a shock that nearly threw the boat- 
steerer from his unsteady footing. But 
nothing daunted he buried his first iron to 
the socket in the body of the monster, and 
recovering himself, also gave him the second 
one though not so deeply. By this time we 
were half drowned with the chilly brine, 
the whale heaving his “‘ small” and his im- 
rffense flukes in the air close to our heads 
as he pitched to go down, and sweeping two 
oars out of the rowlocks as he did so. The 
bowman had the breath temporarily 
knocked out of him by the loom of his oar 
striking him in the chest; but the whale 
was gone, and our line running swiftly 
through the chocks in less time than it 
would take to tell the story. Nobody was 
seriously injured, and Mr. Dennis full of 
enthusiasm and anxiety to secure the first 
whale of the voyage for his boat, shifted 
ends and got his lance clear. The other 
two boats were now doing their best to re- 
inforce us, but must await the next rising 
of the whale before they could fasten. 

It was so rugged that every send of the 
boat into the sea threw a torrent of water 
in over the gunwales, compelling Westcott 
to slack line to ease the strain, and the 
after-oarsman to ply his bucket almost con- 
tinually in baling. Three of us in the boat 
were green hands, and our first initiation 
into the art and mystery of whaling was at- 
tended with more peril than we were really 
aware of at the moment. 

The whale took out about two-thirds of 
the line from our tub, when the strain was 
suddenly relaxed, and we were ordered to 
haul in again. The line, besides being cold 


and wet, was new and wiry, and the opera- 
tion of carefully coiling it down in the stern- 
sheets was one of some difficulty. Our 
consorts had now pulled ahead to the spot 
where they expected the whale to rise, but 
suddenly some one cried, ‘‘ There he is!” 
and sure enough, the monster broke water 
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nearly half mile off, pushing half his body 
into the air in his agony. 

“ We are loose, then!’’ said Mr. Dennis, 
in atone of vexation. ‘‘ Bear a hand, boys, 
and gather in this stray line.” 

The other boats would now have the start 
of us, as they went on in pursuit, while we 
were delayed in taking care of our line. 
The loss of the whale was soon explained, 
when on hauling in, we found the first iron 
broken off at the socket. When the strain 
shifted to the second one, it had drawn out, 
not having been so deeply entered as the 
other. 

** Pull ahead!’ cried Mr. Dennis, as soon 
as he had the broken ironin hand. ‘ We’re 
two oars short—never mind, shift the after 
oar to the bow thwart, and man thrée gars— 
the others take your paddles, Bend on an- 
other iron, Westcott, as fast as you can.” 

“There’s a signal at the ship’s mizzen- 
peak,” said I. ‘* What does that mean?” 

Mr. Dennis glanced to windward. ‘It 
means—Give up the chase and get on 
board—and it’s high time, too. Look 
there!’’ 

The appearance of the sky in the direc~ 
tion of his hand, was enough to explain his 
meaning, in language that all of us under- 
stood. A double-headed Cape Horn squall 
was coming down upon us; such a one as 
makes everything crack again, while the 
accompanying hail cuts the flesh like little 
stones, 

The ship had already boisted the signal 
of recall, and put her helm up to come to 
her boats. The third mate had seen the 
signal even before we did, as our attention 
had been more diverted, and in the excite- 
ment of the time being, we had not looked 
to windward. As the ship fell off before it, 
she torged quickly, nearing us at a great 
rate of speed, though the topsails were set- 
tled down on the lifts and the reef-tackle 
haul-d out, an operation termed by seamen, 
**Spanish-reefing.’”” We had nothing to 
do but lie snug and wait for the ship to 
come to us. To attempt pulling to wind- 
ward in such a sea would be sheer folly. 

But rapidly as the good ship came down 
to our rescue, the squall was too quick even 
for her. When it burst upon us, it wrapped 


everything from view, and fora time, we 

knew not where the ship was nor where we 

were ourselves. To keep the boat headed 

up tothe sea and prevent her swamping, 

required all the thought and 
i 


7 
she 


officer at the steering-oar; while crouching 
down under the fierce blast, with the hail 
seeming to cut to the bone, we labored with 
the buckets, in this dreadful noonday dark- 
ness, to keep her free of water. For ten or 
fifteen minutes it was utterly impossible to 
look to any point of the compass; then the 
blast, with its hail, had passed over, leaving 
a strong gale of wind, such as may be called 
the normal weather of this wild region. As 
the sky cleared, we saw the ship in fearful 
proximity to us, and driving steadily on as 
if she meant to “‘give us the stem” with 
no more compunction than she would have 
shown in attacking a Malay pirate. We 
were barely in time to escape destruction 
by a few lusty strokes of the oars, and a 
sudden change of the ship’s course, as she 
discovered us and luffed to, By this ma- 
nceuvre we were brought direcily under her 
lee, and had our warp thrown on board be- 
fore she had deadened her headway. She- 
came flying up into the wind with topsails 
on the cap, and jib slatting fearfully at the 
boom-end, for with the few shipkeepers,. 
they had been too short-handed to secure 
any of the canvas. It required some dex- 
terity and skillful management to get a 
boat hooked on and run up to the davits in 
so rugged a sea; but this was accomplished 
without serious accident, and we went 
directly from this work to our stations aloft 
furling the fore and mizzen-topsails. While 
on the yards we could see the other two 
boats, which were a mile and a half to lee- 
ward, riding by a sort of floating anchor, 
made of their oars lashed together, by which 
means they were kept head to the wind and 
sea. Having got things a little more man- 
ageable aloft, we swung her off again, send-. 
ing some hands to stow the jib while it was. 
becalmed before the wind, 

The operation of picking up our beats 
was a delicate one and attended with no 
little danger. Nice judgment is required 
in a gale of wind with a large sea on, to luff 
to at exactly the right moment, and equally 
nice work on the part of those in the boat 
to bring her handsomely alongside. We 
were quite successful with the larboard 
boat, manning the falls and running her 
into the airso quickly when the word was 
given, that she had no chaace to lift on the 
next roll of the ship. Dut ww attempt to 
hoist the starboazc poat on the weather 
wouid he madness, tne captain de- 
ciseu to wear round before taking her up. 
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A wave of the hand was understood by 
the third mate as a signal for him to run to 
leeward, while this manceuvre was being 
executed. He had no need of either sail or 
oars to propel his light boat; he had enough 
to do at the steering-oar to keep her straight 
before the wind and sea, and let her drive 
swiftly on, keeping two men ready with 
balers to save her from foundering. The 
operation of wearing ship was quickly per- 
formed, and the old Iris was brought to on 
the port tack as skillfully as before, the 
boat rounding in snugly under our lee. 
But we were not so fortnnate in hoisting 
her up. At the word “ Fore and aft!” a 
run was made with one tackle-fall, but the 
other caught foul so that the two ends of 
the boat rose unequally, and a heavy lurch 
of the ship brought the forward end down 
heavily, unhooking the tackle. As she rose 
again, the boat was lifted by our end, and 
the iron hvisting-strap, not so strong as it 
should have been, broke off at the neck. 
**Save the men!’’ was the cry, ‘* Never 
mind the boat!’ Our whole interest cen- 
tred in the safety of the two men who were 
hooking on. The third mate, however, had 
already got a hold on the mizzen-chains and 
was safe, while the Portuguese boatsteerer, 
Antone, had clung to the running parts of 
the fall when his tackle unhooked, and was 
now shinning for dear life. A dozen strong 
arms were ready over the rail to assist him, 
and a “hurrah! went up when he was 
dragged in on the quarter-deck, exhausted 
with his fright and his struggles, but un- 
hurt. 

Away went our starboard boat—a new 
one, which had been that day in active ser- 
vice for the first time—dancing buoyantly 
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off on the crest of the waves for a minute 
or two, when a comber filled her to the 
thwarts, and her heavier movements were 
soon hidden from our view. It was no 
time to fret over the loss of one boat. All 
our lives were safe for the time being, and 
we had enough to do to bring the ship down 
to short storm canvas, and make all snug 
for a strong steady gale. It is at such 
moments, after narrow escapes, that the 
seaman has abundant reason to feel his own 
nothingness, and to realize his absolute de- 
pendence upon the mercy of Heaven. 

But as if to tantalize us still more, while 
we were aloft close-reefing the main-topsail, 
our immense sperm whale which had es- 
caped by the breaking of the harpoon in his 
body, rése within a quarter of a mile in full 
view, and started to windward, lashing the 
sea in his agony into a very chaos of foam, 
tinged with his life-blood. We watched 
him for some time after we had shortened 
sail, for his progress was slow, and the 
sight seemed to make our captain and the 
other old whalers almost insane with excite- 
ment. But to have lowered again in pur- 
suit of him would have been madness; the 
risk was too great to be thought of. 

“Sour grapes!” muttered the mate, 
gloomily, as he turned away to his duty. 
** Here we have lost a bran-fire new boat, 
and an iron, and just saved our lives by the 
skin of our teeth, and are none the richer 
in pocket for it. We have killed a big 
whale—for he is sure to die of the wound— 
and he will do nobody any good. And now 
we may as well make out our log for anoth- 
er week’s beating and banging, trying to get 
round the corner, 

Go below, the watch!” 
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A KAFFIR FESTIVAL. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


As the matter of the Kaffir chief with the 
unpronounceable name, versus the Colony of 
Natal, has attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion in this country, it may not be uninter- 
esting to relate my experiences when visit- 
ing Langalibalele in person, for the pur- 
pose of witnessing the umkosi, or great 
spring feast, which he was then holding. 

This ceremony, which takes place in Feb- 
ruary or March, earlier or later according 
to the district, or the forwardness of the 
season and the consequent ripening of the 
crops, and upon which the commencement 
of the native year depends, is held at the 
principal residence of the chief, and, being 
a sign of royalty, is not permitted to take 
place within the precincts of the colony 
without the consent of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor; before it no natives ought in theory 
to taste the newcrop, though in point of 
fact they do so, as in many instances star- 
vation would be the alternative. I had 
never seen it, and as I was only about thirty 
miles distant from Langalibalele’s chief vil- 
lage, I sent a messenger announcing my 
desire to attend, and asking for informa- 
tion as to the day fixed for its celebration. 
Not long afterwards the man returned with 
acivil answer from the chief, saying the 
great dance would take place on the follow- 
ing day but one, and that, if I would come 
and sleep at his village the night previous, 
he would be glad to see me. Few prepara- 
tions are needed in Africa,a blanket strapped 
on to the saddle suflicing for bed and bed- 
ding, and hospitality being trusted to for all 
besides; so next morning I started on horse- 
back, merely accompanied by a native boy 
with a spare horse, and after a pleasant ride 
of some six hours, including a short halt at 
midday, we arrived at our destination, 

It was quite evident, as we approached 
the place, that something unusual was go- 
ing on: natives were clustering about the 
outer fence like ants on a disturbed ant- 
heap; the great cattle enclosure, round 
which the huts are built, was black with 
heads, excepting a small spot at the top, 
where, from the respect shown it by the na- 
tives, L rightly guessed the chief must be, 
As soon as I bad reached the main en- 


trance, and had dismounted, I was met by 
two officers sent to take charge of me and 
conduct me to the chief. It would have 
been utterly impossible to have forced a 
way through the enclosure itself, where 
several regiments were drawn up four or 
five deep, in half-circles facing the chief; 
and it was with very great difficulty, and by 
a very liberal use of the sticks they carried, 
that the officers cleared a passage outside; 
many a not very complimentary remark 
about myself in particular, and white men 
in general, meeting my ears from the rather 
outspoken young soldiers through whom 
we passed; though, in justice to them, I 
may mention that they probably did not 
imagine that I understood their language, 
80 rare, even at the present day, is that ac- 
complishment. At last, making use of the 
private entrance to the enclosure at the top 
of the village, we found ourselves in the 
presence of Langalibalele, who was seated 
surrounded by a number of his sons and 
principal men. 


The usual native salutation was offered 
me, as I came up, by the chief, rendered 
into English for my benefit by an attendant 
clothed in a hat and pair of trousers. 

‘**Sar, king say, how you do?” 

** Very well,’”’ I assured him, in the same 
language. 

* Sar, king say, you like see blacky nig- 
ger dance?” 

I told him that at present I had no other 
object, and then seated myself in a chair, 
which had in the meantime been brought 
forme. The chief thought he had done his 
duty in the conversational way; but his 
sons and officers proceeded to catechise me 
on every subject their curiosity could sug- 
gest, still making use of the interpreter, 
whose renderings were often so far-fetched 
and ridiculous, that had I not understood 
the original, the conversation would per- 
force have come to an untimely end, and 
which so amused me that some of the peo- 
ple began to say that evidently 1 was a 
good-natured white man, as I laughed so 
much when I talked, 

The attention of all was, however, soon 
eugrossed by the black mass of soldiers 
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which filled the whole area of the enclosure 
before us; who, laying their shields down 
in front of them, and the half dozen heavy 
sticks aud knob-kerries which each of their 
number carried by their sides, began as one 
man tosing one of the songs which had 
been composed for the occasion, and con- 


sisting of a series of uncouth eulogies of the 


chief. 

This, sung soft and low, to a not unpleas- 
ing though simple tune, by the united 
voices of some two thousand men, women 
and children, had, despite the singularity 
of the words, a soothing and grateful effect 
in the still evening air, though the constant 
repetition soon became wearisome. I was 
therefore not sorry when, suddenly ceasing 
as the chief rose, they sprang up, and bran- 
dishing their sticks, filed by regiments out 
of the enclosure, each, as its turn came, 
rushing forward, shouting their war-cries, 
or defiantly singing regimental songs, while 
the long and heavy sticks of their officers 
rattled on their shields in a vaiu attempt to 
maintain order and discipline. 

The chief now addressed me in person, 
saying that he had assigned me a hut in the 
private royal apartments, and that, after I 
had rested and been provided with food, he 
hoped to see me in his own hut. I looked 
about; the tall interpreter in the wide- 
awake and tattered trousers had disappear- 
ed, so I was obliged to ejaculate, in his own 
language, ‘* Very well, chief, and thanks.’’ 
Upon which a sudden creaking all about 
me indicated that every neck had been 
twisted round to look at me, amid aston- 
ished exclamations of *‘ Fancy! why, it can 
speak!’ This astonishment soon gave way 
to delight on the part of Langalibalele and 
his people as I convinced them, by going on 
talking in their own language, that I was as 
thoroughly at home in it as they; this feel- 
ing expressing itself by remarks that, 
** Really, he is quite a man, and not a wild 
beast;”’ ‘“* You would think he was a black 
man, and not an umlumbe” (or manufac- 
turer, as whites are often called). 

Politeness and etiquette are, however, 
prominent features of a Kaffir’s character, 
and the impropriety of keeping me waiting 
outside, after the chief had intimated that 
my hut was ready, was soon seen and re- 
dressed. The word “ village,’? I may re- 
mark, except in its primary meaning as an 
assemblage of dwellings, conveys but a 
faint idea of an African’s residence. It is 


in truth nothing more or less than a wan- 
derer’s encampment become permanent. 
In the olden days, while these tribes still 
lived in tents, and moved from pasture to 
pasture with their flocks and herds, the 
tents were planted in a circle, with a space 
left inside, where the cattle could pass the 
night in safety. When they ceaséll wander- 
ing, the same circular form was still re- 
tained, the tents became huts, and two 
fences, one confining the cattle enclosure, 
one the entire kraal, were added. Such is, 
to the present day, a Kaffir village; but, in 
the case of one belonging to a chief, a large 
portion sacred to his wives and children, 
has come to be fenced off at the upper and 
most important end, in which huts of su- 
perior size are erected, and it was to one of 
these that, as a distinguished guest, I was 
conducted. Food, in the shape’ of beer 
made from millet, and cooked goat, was 
brought me; while a few minutes after, sun- 
dry bleatings announced the arrival of a 
live goat, with a message from the chief to 
say that here was a “chicken”? for my 
present consumption, and that to-morrow 
he would look me out a “ goat.” 

One great advantage of being in the royal 
apartments, was to insure me privacy; and 
though an occasional slave-girl would drop 
herself on to her knees at the entrance, and 
peer in, yet, as the king’s wives and chil- 
dren were all aware that I was eating, and 
itis considered rude to intrude upon any 
one of position while thus engaged, I was 
left pretty much to myself for an hour or 
more, until an attendant came with a mes- 
sage from the chief requesting my attend- 
ance. On entering his hut, which was 
nearly double the size of any of the others, 
I found Langalibalele sitting alone on one 
side, while the other was crowded with a 
number of the principal men of the tribe 
drinking beer. A couple of candles dimly 
lighted up the smoke-blackened interior, 
and, as they flickered in the draught, 
gleamed fitfully on the black grease-be- 
smeared skins of the natives. 

Beer-drinking in enormous quanties was 
the order of the evening, the amount drank 
by each man being something extraordi- 
nary; and at last the noise and confusion 
of voices became so great, that, though all 
were perfectly polite to me, I was fain to 
excuse myself to the chief on the plea of 
being tired, and retire to my own hut, On 
going outside I discovered that the noise 
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‘was far from being confined to the royal 
apartment; a tremendous inedley of sounds 
rising from the cattle enclosure, which was, 
I could see, lighted up by several large fires. 
Not feeling much inclined for sleep, and 
enjoying the coolness of the evening after 
the stifling heat of the crowded hut, I turned 
out of the “‘ palace,” and passing through 
the upper entrance into the enclosure, 
stood watching the curious scene, myself 
unobserved. There might have been a 
thousand men and boys congregated round 
the carcases of a couple of oxen, at which 
they were hacking with their spear-heads; 
the elder cutting off slices and handing 
them to their boys, who threw them into 
the fires, which crackled and hissed with 
every fresh addition. A number sat squat- 
ted on their haunches earnestly watching 
the culinary operation, while others were 
bolting huge mouthfuls of half-cooked 
meat from which they knocked the cling- 
ing embers. No tongue was silent; singing, 
shouting and quarrelling were all going on; 
and it says a good deal for the noise in the 
chief's hut that they had been inaudible 
there. Altogether it was a wild, and a 
wholly African scene. Next morning, the 
first sound that caught my ears was the 
hum of many voices coming nearer and 
mearer. It was the soldiers who had slept 
where they had gorged, under the covering 
of heaven, and were now coming to salute 
the chief. 

After a time there came a message from 
ithe chief that all the regiments were going 
to march to another of his villages and 
back again, and that, if I chose, I could ac- 
company his eldest son, who was gving to 
ride there with them; an invitation which 
I was not slow to accept. 

For the first half mile after issuing from 
the mpangweni, the men, in default of a 
band, kept up the droning hum of an old 
war-song, but after that they marched si- 
jJently and steadily along. Now and then 
could be heard the voices of the officers or- 
dering the companies to “‘ close up,’’ or the 
rattle of their sticks as they drove a laggard 
forward, or stopped the head of a regiment 
pressing too nearly on to the next. Noth- 
ing of note occurred wntil we reached the 
village for which we were bound, from 
whence we had to fetch three regiments 
stationed there in default of room for them 
at the mpangweni. As our front files cane 


into view of their destination, they struck 
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up one of the great war-songs, which was 
instantly taken up by the whole column. 
We could see the hurried rush of the sur- 
prised occupants of the kraal, as they fell 
into their respective companies and marched 
out, forming in a semicircle in front of the 
main entrance, maintaining silence, and 
drawn up with great regularity, with their 
shields half concealing their bodies. These 
shields are about four feet high, and some 
thirty inches broad in the centre, being ob- 
long in shape, and made of the thickest 
portions of an ox’s hide. The chief’s son 
with whom I was, now assumed command, 
and as each regiment came up chanting the 
war-song, it was drawn up where he pointed 
out, silence not being enforced until the 
men formed into line; the ultimate result 
being that he and I were left sitting on our 
horses in the centre of a vast ring of troops, 
only a small space being left between those 
who had arrived with us and those who 
were stationed here. He then gave a few 
directions, after which we returned home- 
wards in much the same manner as we had 
come, 

Breakfast, which I had been unable to 
get before our early start, occupied my at- 
tention immediately upon our arrival; while 
the men, breaking up into small parties, 
buzzed in and about the kraal seeking what 
they might devour, nearly a thousand wo- 
men and girls having arrived since our de- 
parture, bringing food of various kinds for 
their relations, as the chief, beyond an ox 
or two, never attempts to cater for his 
troops. My own wants were amply pro- 
vided for, the piece de resistance being a 
sort of bread made from very young maize, 
which was very sweet and pleasant to eat, 
though podgy and probably rather indigest- 
ible. The time for the work of the day— 
the great dance—had, however, now ar- 
rived, and when I went out of the chief’s 
residence, I was surprised to find how many 
of the womenkind of the tribe had already 
assembled to witness it; several thousands 
having taken their stand on a rising ground 
a little above the kraal, from whence they 
could see everything. Langalibalele had 
told me on no account to leave him, or to 
mix among the soldiery, as they were so 
unruly and excited on these occasions that 
I should probably meet with insult, if 
nothing worse, and he therefore had a chair 
for me placed by his own on the spot where 
the dance was to take place. The various 
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regiments, after appeasing as best they 
might their ravenous hunger, had taken up 
position wherever shade could be found 
within a few hundred yards of the village, 
and were now gradually mustering. The 
ground chosen for the dance was a great 
flat sward not far from the principal en- 
trance, and to this Langalibalele, attended 
by all the great men of the tribe who were 
not in command of regiments, and his elder 
sons, and accompanied by me, now bent his 
steps. The dress he had assumed for the 
occasion differed but slightly from his 


everyday garb except in richness of mate- 
rial, but, much as illness had altered him, 
nothing was needed to tell the stranger that 
there stood a great Kaffir chief, a man ac- 
customed from his birth to slavish deference 
and obedience. He could not be called 
handsome, the inclination to obesity which 
the life of all Kaffirs of position seems to in- 
duce, spoiling what would otherwise have 
been fine proportions; but his face was in- 
telligent, though worn-looking, and rather 
spoilt by an expression of cunning. When 
we reached our chairs we found some of the 
older regiments already drawn up, several 
deep, in front of us, while the others were 
filing up, chanting their songs, to take up 
such positions as were pointed out to them; 
the general plan being to form a large en- 
closure of which our party would form the 
head; the picked troops, the main body in 
front of us, and the younger regiments the 
two wings. Once I thought we were in for 
a general row; two of the younger regi- 
ments had come up together, and drew up 
almost facing each other, waiting for orders 
about taking position. As usual, they were 
all shouting their war-cries, and at last one 
of the men, excited beyond control, sprang 
forward and performed the bravery dance 
under the very noses of the opposite com- 
pany; the furor spread; half a dozen men 
sprang out from each side fairly boiling 
over; a possibly accidental collision oc- 
curred, a blow was struck, and in half a 
second more the front companies were fight- 
ing fiercely. Langalibalele jumped up, 
called the principal regiment, composed of 
men of between thirty-five and forty—fine, 
tall, well-built fellows they seemed—and 
rapidly ordered them to ‘‘ make peace” by 
“thrashing those boys.’’ Half a second 
sufficed for them to rush forward in col- 
umn, and in less time than it takes to write 
it, they were drawn up in two lines, facing 


the half-cowed “boys,” some dozen of 
whom with broken heads lay about on the 
ground. The officers of the two rival regi- 
ments then began to thrash all and sundry 
who seemed inclined to create further dis- 
turbance, and each was marched off to its 
respective place, while the quellers of what 
might have ended (as indeed it did later 
on) ina serious row retook their former 
position. 

The ceremony then commenced by Lan- 
galibalele in person rising and starting the 
Umgoma or great war-song—which no one 
dares to sing except by the order and in the 
presence of the chief. It was short and 
very monotonous, its gravity seeming to af- 
fect the limbs of the performers, who 
marked time with their arms and feet with 
the greatest solemnity. It is this marking 
of time that is the chief feature of native 
dancing, which is nothing more than a song 
accompanied by certain gestures of the 
arms and body, while time is also marked 
with the feet; the unison of every stamp, 
both as regards time and the particular foot 
used, being wonderful. The whole vast 
semicircle move hand, foot and arm in ac- 
cord, while at the same time there is much 
scope left for individuality in the perform- 
ance, This over, another ‘war-song com- 
posed for the occasion was sung, and had 
the effect of gradually working up the pas- 
sions of these savages to a state of frenzy; 
they broke their ranks, and, dancing for- 
ward in the most furious manner, the 
whole ground soon became a mass of legs, 
and arms, and hands with sticks in them, 
working up and down in the most dire con- 
fusion. The black bodies shining with 
perspiration, the madly waving plumes and 
fantastic ornaments, combined with the 
echo from the trembling ground, as every 
foot, still keeping the most perfect time, 
was brought down on it with redoubled 
force, the rising dust half concealing the 
whole scene, made it one of the most curi- 
ous I had ever witnessed, In time, it was 
evident the dancers were becoming ex- 
hausted, as before long the voices died 
away, and left nothing but a hum, more 
than half drowned by the heavy, dull, but 
regular thud of thousands of feet; but still 
they danced madly on, while the chief’s at- 
tendants surrounded us, and dealt blows 
with a heavy hand at all who dared ap- 
proach too close. This lasted for upwards 
of half an hour, by which time the men 
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were fairly beat, and were glad enough to 
form line again, and stand atease. Anoth- 
er and yet another song and dance succeed- 
ed, though none equalled the first, until at 
last the chief, taking up his position in the 
centre of the circle, called to such of the 
principal warriors as he chose to name to 
come out and perform the bravery dance 
before him, each company cheering vocifer- 
ously any of their number who was thus 
summoned. Once, rival braves came to 
blows, but the application of many sticks 
soon drove them back into their respective 


lines. The bravery dance merely consists 
in springing forward out of your rank, and 
‘‘playing’’ at performing some deed of 
valor, shouting meanwhile your warcry; 
and the natives often get so frightfully ex- 
cited while doing it, that they are undoubt- 
edly, for the time, in a state of mental 
frenzy. 

This part of the performance, lasting for 
two hours or more, became decidedly monot- 
onous; and though it closed the ceremony 
of the Feast of First-fruits, 1 was not sorry 
when it was over, the old chief having first 
danced in person, amid the united yells and 
shouts of the assembled tribe, The mo- 
ment, however, that the regiments moved 
off the ground, the two which had already 
fought began bravery dancing in defiance 
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of each other, marching meanwhile in par- 
allel lines; and before long it was evident 
that they only wished to get far enough off 
to make sure of no interference before hav- 
ing itout. The chief, of course, sent down 
half-a-dozen officers to keep the peace; but 
the dance was over, and, so long as he did 
not get into trouble with the government 
about it, no doubt he rather enjoyed the 
idea of the young regiments learning a little 
practical fighting, as they very soon did, for 
in another ten minutes they were at it 
again, tooth and nail, the sticks rattling on 
the shields like hail, and the men fighting 
most pluckily and determinedly; until after 
watching it for some time from the head of 
the village, the chief sent out orders for all 
the regiments to go and lamula (make 
peace), which they did by thrashing ali they 
could catch, though, as the fighters ran 
away when they saw them coming, they 
had not much to do. Several men were, 
however, dangerously hurt, some very nasty 
wounds having been inflicted with knob- 
kerries, 

It being a fine moonlight night, I deter- 
mined to ride back that evening; and after 
a farewell visit to the chief—who, whatever 
his sins against the colony ata later date, 
had certainly treated me most kindly—I got 
my horses, and proceeded homewards, 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S STORY. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


“As you say, sir, it’s a fine old place. 
There isn’t another like itin this part of 
the country; but if you had seen it in its 
palmy days, when the young master was 
expected home, or the young ladies had 
their usual crowd of gay friends, you would 
hardly know it for the same place. 

“Ah, those were merry days; and many 
a season of mirth and revelry have these 
old walls witnessed. I was younger then 
and liked nothing better than the fun, frolic 
and feasting that went on day and night. 
Sometimes as I sit here alone with all so 
quiet about me, all the old scenes reappear 
and Iseem to hear again the music and 
laughter that once filled the old halls, and 
floated through the many winding passages, 
while the well-remembered faces and forms 
which were once grouped about these great 
rooms, return and pass up and down, up 


and down, through the dusky twilight. Of 
course, it is only fancy, and you may think 
me very visionary for a woman of my age, 
but I assure you it is a comfort to be able 
to recall many of the scenes of the past. 
There are others that are not so pleasant to 
remember, and these, too, come up occasion- 
ally; but in this life we are constantly get- 
ting the bitter with the sweet. 

‘*No, it was nota large family, though 
the house was generally full of one and an- 
other—relatives, or guests. There were a 
good many servants and I was often hard 
pushed to preserve order among them. 

‘* General Masterson was a strict discipli- 
narian, and. required from every one the 
most systematic and diligent discharge of 
duty. That is his portrait yonder. You 


would guess that he was a hard man, not 
likely to be swayed by feeling or sentiment, 
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or anything outside of the very strictest in- 
terpretation of right and wrong. 

“After his fashion, I suppose he loved 
his wife and children, but you would never 
have suspected it. 

** That is Mrs, Masterson’s portrait on the 
right. Inher youthshe was a great beauty. 
You can see the remains of it, though that 
picture was not taken until late in life. She 
was her husband’s opposite in almost every 
respect. Her blue eyes and fair hair con- 
trasted strongly with his dark hair and eyes. 
She was all sweetness and gentleness, and 
there wasn’t a servant in the house who 
did not love and revere her as a saint upon 
earth. She was always doing some act of 
kindness, and the needy had but to make 
their wants known in order to find relief. 
She was the Lady Bountiful of the whole 
neighborhood. Ah, she was one of the 


_ salt of the earth. 


**There were three children living; Wal- 
ter, Matilda and Edith. If you will step 
this way, sir, you will get a better light on 
the pictures. 

‘Walter was a wild boy, and gave his 
stern father and his gentle mother a world 
of trouble. After he went to college he was 
continually getting into difficulties. He 
gambled away large sums, and fell into wild 
and dissolute company, going from bad to 
worse so rapidly we never knew what 
would be the next development concerning 
him. 

** He used to bring his wild college friends 
home with him to pass the vacations, and 
though they never broke out into any of 
their wild orgies while here, we all. breathed 
more freely when the house was clear of 
them. Among the classinates of Walter’s 
who came most frequently, was a young 
man named Dalton, a handsome fellow 
enongh; but I never liked him. The first 
time I saw him I took a dislike to his face, 
and I never could get over the feeling that 
he was a villain at heart. It seemed to me 
he was aman youcouldn’t trust. Icouldn’t 
account for the feeling, but it was there. 

** Matilda and Edith were just as dissimi- 
lar as you would expect the children of two 
such parents to be. Matilda, the eldest, 
was a girl after her father’s own heart; 
haughty, proud and overbearing, dark eyes 
and hair that was like midnight. 

** Edith was her opposite; a fair blonde, 
all sweetness, gentleness and tenderness. 
The servants all worshipped her, and 


thought it a pleasure to waitupon her. She 
never ordered them about and stormed at 
them as Matiida did. You can see, sir, 
they were totally unlike. It is strange that 
own sisters should differ so widely, but so 
it is, and we can’t explain it. 

“Well, this Dalton of whom I spoke, 
was Walter’s roommate at college, and they 
seemed inseparable companions, for when- 
ever Walter came home Dalton came too. 
He was on the most familiar footing with 
the family, and before long we began to 
hear it whispered about among the servants, 
that he was courting one of our young mis- 
tresses, some said one and some said the 
other. 

‘*For my own part I couldn’t have told 
which he liked best, for he seemed equally 
devoted to both. When f saw him walking 
in the park with Matilda, I could have 
sworn from his lover-like ways that it was 
she he was courting; but when he bent over 
Edith, as she sat at the piano of an evening, 
he appeared just as devoted to her. So be- 
tween the two, I was at a loss to know 
which he would choose, 

*“*T was only the housekeeper, sir, and 
had no call to interfere, but I could not 
help wishing Miss Edith would not smile 
upon him quite so sweetly. But, somehow, 
he bewitched them all. A handsome face 
and good manners, you know, sir, are pass- 
ports to general favor. 

**T like to linger over those days. They 
were the last happy ones that ever came to 
any of the originals of these portraits, so 
you wont blame me if I detain you yeta 
few minutes. 

**But one night—how well I remember 
it! word came that Walter had got into very 
serious difficulty. He had gambled with a 
fellow-student, had drawn a pistol and had 
shot the young man dead, and they had 
arrested him for murder. 1t was a sad, sad 
household, and after Mr. Masterson had 
gone to see what could be done about it, 
Mrs. Masterson and the girls crept about 
the house like shadows of their former 
selves, and hardly spoke above a whisper. 

‘For you see, sir, they were descended 
from an old family, and no disgrace had 
ever sullied the name until now, and it 
came hard upon them. 

‘* Well, they had a trial, and it came out 
by degrees, the whole shameful story of 
debt and disgrace, and Dalton’s infamous 
conduct, for while pretending to be Walter’s 
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best friend, he had led him on into wicked- 
ness, and made the downward path as easy 
and inviting as possible. He had intro- 
duced Walter into disreputable company, 
and had himself performed a mock ceére- 
mony of marriage uniting his friend to the 
most abandoned of women; together they 
had forged Mr. Masterson’s name for large 
amounts, together they had plunged into 
every excess. O it was a shameful story! 

* But that wasn’t the worst of it yet, sir, 
for when these facts came out on the trial 
and Dalton was sought for, it was found 
that he had fled, and that Matilda had gone 
with him. She left a note saying that she 
had been privately married to him some 
time before, and that they were going away, 
across the ocean; and they probably went, 
for nothing more was ever heard of them. 
So at the very time he was making love to 
Edith, he was married to her sister. 

“Poor Edith! she drooped and pined 
away, and before long it was plain to be 
seen that her heart was broken, and that 
she would never again hold up her head, 
and sure enough she died in my arms, and 


Icould almost have thanked God that he 
took her, for she was too good for this 
world. 

‘* Walter came near being transported, but 
on account of his youth was sentenced to 
the penitentiary, where he soon fell into a 
decline and died. Mr. Masterson sold more 
than half of the estate to pay off the dread- 
ful gambling debts, and he and Mrs. Master- 
son took such a dislike to the old house in 
which everything reminded them so of old 
times, days when they had their family all 
around them, and were all happy together, 
that they went away and never returned. 
They died on the continent, and the estate 
fell to a distant relative who seldom cares 
to reside here. Iam left in charge; but I 
am getting old and cannot expect to live 
many years, and who is to see after things 
when I’m gone is more than I can say. It 
worries me sometimes; but I suppose there 
will be some one provided, 

**T’ve learned that, after doing our duty, 
it is best to trust God for the rest. 

“Yes, it’s asad story. I hope I haven’t 
tired you, sir.’’ 
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BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


A LONG line of sea view lay before the 
windows of ‘ Beach Cottage,”’ as old Cap- 
tain Horace Greenwood had christened his 
pretty house on the shore. A splendid 
sight, indeed, those long and broad windows 
commanded, when on a calm summer day, 
when the waves were hushed to slumber, 
and the white sails glided by, unruffled by 
the wind, or when they were lashed into 
fury by the wild storms of winter, playing 
fearfully with human life, and bringing 
darkness and desolation to human hearts 
and pleasant homes. 

Captain Horace, as he was familiarly 
called by the inhabitants of Southport, had 
traversed the seas for forty years; had been 
more than ordinarily fortunate, and had 
now built the pretty Beach Cottage, from 
which he could always behold the scene of 
his former Jabors, and had settled himself 
down to a quiet life, 

He had married late. His wife was also 
advanced in life. No children were born to 


them, but not a child within a mile of his 
home that did not love Captain Horace and 


his kind-hearted genial wife. Seldom a 
day passed that they did not entertain 
somebody’s little one; and there was always 
some foreign delicacy, brought to the cap- 
tain by the friends of his sea life, or the 
gift of some young sailor whom he had be- 
friended; and, on these occasions, it was 
brought out to please the little guests. 

Sheltered from the north by a long and 
high brick wall, the captain’s grape vines 
and fruit trees gave out their treasures 
abundantly; not kept for selfish purposes, 
but generously shared with others. The 
neighborhood had never been so gay and 
cheerful as since he had taken up his abode 
at Beach Cottage. 

A little room at the very top of the cot- 
tage, with windows on all sides, was his 
favorite resort. Here he had mounted a 
very good telescope, and here he would 
watch the passing ships, while Mrs. Green- 
wood would sit by him with her work. 

She, too, loved the ocean. She had been 
with her husband on two or three long 
voyages, and bad learned to delight in the 
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various moods the sea assumed. Fear had 
no place in her mind, if Captain Horace 
was near her. She had such confidence in 
his skill, that she had never a thought of 
foreboding during her voyages. : 

And now, settled down beside him, in 
their pleasant home, she was perfectly hap- 
py. The captain boasted that his wife had 
no “nerves.”’ If she possessed them, they 
were never troublesome. Calm and serene 
asa May morning, she was ready for any 
emergency, and so, was the efficient friend 
of the entire neighborhood—it might be 
said of the entire town of Southport. 

Near there lived another son of Ocean, 
Captain John Harrod. Though not as for- 
tunate in money matters as his neighbor, 
John Harrod possessed treasures which 
were denied to Captain Horace. His house 
literally swarmed with children—a host 
which he could have but scantily fed, had 
it not been for the rich gifts of the sea, 
which he almost daily brought in his little 
boat, for his table. How often he blessed 
God for this rich boon from the depths of 
that ocean which, in some respect’, had 
been niggardly to the industrious old sailor. 


Many a fine fish, too, found its way to Cap- . 


tain Horace, and many a bright silver coin 


was dropped into the little pocket of his - 


young namesake, Horace Harrod, in return. 
And various other mutual kindnesses and 
attentions had bound the neighbors together 
in peaceful and happy fellowship, in which 
the two wives bore their full part. 

As John Harrod’s boys grew us, Captain 
Horace interested himself in their welfare, 
and found them employment; most of them 
preferring their father’s former occupation, 
despite his ill-fortune in following it. 

On one snowy and dismal afternoon Har- 
rod entered his neighbor’s house, and went 
straight up to the room that held the tele- 
scope. The captain heard his footstep, and 
and followed quickly. 

“There will be a terrible storm soon, 
Horace,” said the visitor, his hand trem- 
bling a little as it sought to adjust the in- 
strument to his eye. 

** Maybe, and maybe not,’’ was the cap- 
tain’s answer. 

He knew that Harrod was daily expecting 
one of his sons—Sidney, who was his moth- 
er’s darling, and that a storm could scarcely 
fail to prove fatal to him, if he were unable 
to keep off the shore. 

Already the sea had assumed a threaten- 


ing aspect, like that which she ever puts on 
when she calls her victims to their destruc- 
tion. 

Over the whole sweep of the bay the 
waves were black and gloomy-looking, save 
where the edges were tipped with white 
foam that leaped high in fury, while, far 
out beyond the surf, the sea spread out its 
dark green troubled waters, unbroken by a 
single prow. 

For hours, the two men had watched, 
alternately, through the telescope, for some 
coming sail. They knew that if any vessel 
were near enough to hope that the run 
might be made before the darkness should 
come on, it would surely be attempted. 
But now, night was closing in rapidly, and 
they hoped that none had been near. 

Slowly they felt their way down the stairs 
to the cheerful sitting-room, where Mrs. 
Greenwood had already lighted her bright 
astral lamp, and had placed another, as was 
her constant custem, in the window, as a 
beacon. 

Every sailor on the coast knew “the 
Greenwood beacon light;” for it had shone 
there every night since the captain’s house 
was built. 

The table was laid for tea, and Harrod 
yielded to the attractions of hot biscuit, 
cold chicken and dainty marmalade, though 
almost ashamed to stay while his family 
were supping at home, on such meagre fare 
as they could afford. 

**Run home for your wife, John,” was 
the captain’s command, when he saw his 
hesitation ; and John waited not for a second 
bidding. He ran along the little garden 
that separated the houses, and soon re- 
turned with Mrs. Harrod, and they drank 
their tea with many a heartfelt expression 
of hope that nothing should come near the 
coast that stormy night, 

A noise like that of a gun smote their 
ears as they spoke—a dull muffled sound, 
that started them quickly from the table, 
and sent them, with white lips and throb- 
bing hearts, to the windows, where only 
deepest darkness answered their asking eyes, 

It was long before their anxiety found a 
voice. Then the silence was broken by 
Captain Greenwood, who said, fervently, in 
a reverential tone, ‘‘God help the poor 
sailors, this bitter night!’ 

Already the ground was covered deeply 
with snow, and the storm was increasing 
with frightful rapidity. The wind howled 
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and groaned hideously, tossing the snow 
into drifts, and blocking up doors and win- 
dows. The beacon light alone threw a sin- 
gle ray across the wide beach, revealing the 
blackness that lay beyond its reach. 

**T cannot stay here, while men may be 
perishing near us!’ was the exclamation of 
John Harrod, as he put on his weather- 
stained jacket, heavy with so many salt 
drenchings. The captain said not a word, 
but, disappearing from the room as if to 
wait on his friend out, he, too, departed for 
the beach. 

The two sat down upon a great rock from 
which the snow had been blown away, and 
with the salt spray and fierce storm half 
blinding their eyes, peered out into the 
darkness. 

They had sat thus for only a short time, 
when fires were lighted along the beach— 
fires which it seemed mockery to kindle, 
since they were perpetually being put out 
by the storm. At last, they succeeded in 
uniting them all in a single blaze, so power- 
ful as to defy the power of the wind to ex- 
tinguish—fresh combustibles being added 
every moment, in large quantities. Stream- 
ing far over the waves, the light revealed 
the spectre of. a ship. Sounds of distress 
came to their ears, telling the fearful tale 
of hopeless shipwreck and, perhaps, doomed 
lives, 

‘*O, for a lifeboat!’ exclaimed John 
Harrod. ‘ How can I sit here, with folded 
hands, and do nothing for the poor suffer- 
ing souls yonder?” 

‘* But you cannot help them now, and it 
would be perfect suicide to attempt it. 
Bear it bravely, old friend! It may not be 
your son who is struggling there, There 
are a dozen vessels expected, and it may be 
that this one is not his, Keep up a good 
heart, John. There is hope yet.” 

“Don’t speak to me, Horace; I cannot 
bear it now.”’ 

John moved his seat further from his 
friend, as if to enforce his words; but, as 
he did so, a terrible crash was heard above 
the awful sound of the storm, that almost 
stopped his heart-beats. He returned to 
the spot he had first left, and laid his trem- 
bling hand upon the shoulder of his old 
comrade, 

“That was my Sidney’s deathblow, 
Horace,’’ he murmured, hoarsely. ‘‘God 


help Lis poor mother! for her heart will be 
broken for the dear boy.” 
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“Wait and hope, John; wait and hope. 
There were strong swimmers in that ship, 
undoubtedly, and Sidney has breasted the 
waves from his childhood. Don’t be dis- 
heartened yet. See!’ he said, as the watch- 
fires showed along line of men upon the 
beach, with ropes ready to throw out sea- 
ward, ‘*see, the men are doing their best. 
Let us trust that they may yet save the 
poor fellows yonder.”’ 

The vessel, whatever it might be, had 
certainly broken in pieces, and those on 
board had been committed to. the mercies 
of the great deep. Some had availed them- 
selves of a piece of board, a bit of spar, or a 
bale of cotton. Others, strong and active 
swimmers, had thrown off supertf)uous cloth- 
ing, and were fighting with the angry ocean 
for their lives. 

One brave and gentle youth, with a 
knightly spirit and noble self-sacrifice, had 
taken a little child in his arms, as tenderly 
as a nurse takes an infant, and, at the risk 
of his life, was buffeting the wild waves 
with the strength needed for the occasion. 

The child’s father and mother had both 
perished in the first great plunge frem the 
ship’s deck. She had seen their death, and 
now clung to that brave youth as if he were 
her last friend. 

The fierce waves bore him onward, with 
his burden of human life. One arm was 
around her, the other buffeted the frightful 
billows with a strength born of heroic cour- 
age. Once or twice, he found her weight 
leaning heavily against his arm, as if worn 
out with the terrible struggle; but it did 
not stay his exertions. Dead or alive, he 
was bound to bring her to the shore, or 
perish in the attempt. 

They neared the beach—the child and her 
boyish preserver. One desperate effort 
more, and he would save her. It was made, 
and they lay upon the sands, exhausted and 
motionless. One strong red glow from the 
watchfire played on the girl’s white arm, 
and touched it with a fiery tint. A fisher- 
man saw it, and bore the still unconscious 
forms further up the beach, laying thein at 
the very feet of Captain Horace and his 
friend, who had marked the struggle for 
life, and had already identified the form of 
Sidney Harrod. The lad had not fainted, 
but exhaustion had made him silent. He 
knew at whose feet he lay, but it was im- 
possible for him to speak or move. His 
father’s hands were busily employed in rub- 
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bing him, and a kind fisherman brought 
him some wine and a warm coat to wrap his 
drenched form. 

Meanwhile, Captain Horace had raised 
the child in his arms, and, wrapping her in 
his own ‘‘ dreadnought,”’ had carried her to 
his own house, 

Never had the orderly house of Mrs, 
Greenwood been thrown into such confusion 
asnow. The water dripped from the child’s 
garments on the carpet, and the pretty 
damask couch bore marks of wet that never 
wholly disappeared. But the good lady 
saw not and cared not, when she saw the 
blue eyes open, and heard the long sigh that 
betrayed that life was still busy beneath 
those eyelids and within that heart. Her 
good husband looked on delightedly at the 
success of her simple but effectual remedies. 

The child was a little creature, slight and 
short—hardly the size of one of eight years 
old, although she was really eleven. Her 
eyes and hair were beautiful; but except 
for these, she was plain, and even homely. 
Her hair was of a chestnut brown, and, 
after the seawater had been washed away, 
hung in bright shining curls—so long as to 
nearly hide the defect of the right shoulder 
that had grown out. The face, homely as 
it was, beamed with a sweet expression, and 
the blue eyes danced with good-nature, 
though sometimes overflowing with tears, 
when she spoke of her dead parents. She 
knew of no relatives. Her father had once 
been rich, she said, but was quite poor when 
they sailed. He had taken passage to this 
country, hoping to be more fortunate here. 

So much of the family history Captain 
Greenwood gathered from the little girl, 
when she awoke the next morning without 
a trace of the exhaustion and fatigue of the 
night. Long before she arose, the question 
had been settled as to her future; and the 
happiness of finding a new father and moth- 
er seemed to console her, in a great degree, 
for the loss of her own. 

** Poor child!’ said kind Mrs Greenwood, 
**there are many who would make her de- 
formity an objection to adopting her. Peo- 
ple who go to orphan asylums, I have 
noticed, always select the most beautiful 
children. Let us, dear Horace, show the 
world that ‘such motives do not influence 
us.’’ 

* You are right, little woman. The 
child's infirmities will but make her dearer 
to us. She has evidently been tenderly 
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trained by her own parents, and we will try 
to fill their places to their orphan.”’ 

**Who saved me?” suddenly asked little 
Meeta, as they sat around the breakfast- 
table. “I remember nothing after I saw 
my father and mother washed from the 
deck.”? And she wept bitterly at the terri- 
ble remembrance. 

‘*Sidney answered Captain 
Horace. ‘‘ The poor boy and yourself were 
both insensible when you were brought to 
us.’”’ 

**O, was Sidney alive? And did he save 
me, and how?’’ 

She sat, during the relation, with clasped 
hands and a face crimsoning with gratitude 
and love, 

‘*He was my friend all the voyage. [ 
might have known he would be the one to 
save me. But the other poor fellows—were 
any of them lost?”’ 

“Not a man!’ answered the captain. 
** Wonderfully indeed did God preserve the 
lives of so many in such extreme peril. 
Not asoul perished after the ship went to 
pieces, All who died were previously 
washed from the deck.” 

“And where is Sidney now?” 

** With his family at home. I have sent 
to inquire for him this morning, and he 
says he will see his little friend before 
night.” 

am so glad!” 

And glad indeed she was, if one might 
judge from her varying color when, at sun- 
set, the young sailor came in—pale, indeed, 
and worn, and supported by his father, who 
wore a look of unutterable thankfulness— 
but with a happy face at once more seeing 
the child who had been so dear to him 
through the voyage, and whose affliction he 
had so sincerely pitied, 

**But I have a new father and mother,”’ 
she said, smiling through her tears. ‘‘And 
we shalllive so near, too. O, Iam soglad!” 

But she cried herself sick when Sidney 
went on his next voyage; and the captain’s 
telescope was seldom withouta blue eye 
peering through it, to watch for his coming 
home. 

**I do fear for Meeta,’’ said Mrs. Green- 
wood to her husband. ‘‘ She loves that boy 


with all her heart, and, manlike, he will 
see some fairer girl, and make our poor child 
miserable.”’ 

** Nonsense, wife! Sid Harrod is not the 
youth Itake him for, if he does not love 
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Meeta better, even, than she loves him. 
Why, the very fact of his saving her life 
will bind him to her forever. Why did I 
love you? Not for your beauty, you dear 
old homely wife—but because you fell into 
my arms from a tree, when the fall would 
otherwise have been your death. From 
that moment I saw no beauty in another 
that could have wiled my heart from you. 


And now that you have adopted this little 


waif, you are still dearer, if possible, than 
ever.”’ 

‘*Hush, Horace! you are laughing at 
me. I have often been tempted to regret 
that I was not half handsome enough for 
you—and see! I am growing gray, too!” 
And she held up a glossy black curl with 
silver threads intermingled. 

‘Every silver hair is worth more to me 
than a hundred other women! There, can 
I say anything more gallant than that tomy 
dear old lady-love?”’ 

“No, you old goose!’ she laughingly re- 
joined, and resumed her sewing—not with- 
out a tear in her eye, as she worked upon a 
little new dress for Meeta. 


It is now seven years since the little girl 
has been the best of daughters to the kind 
old couple. To-morrow is her eighteenth 
birthday, and Meeta was to be married to 
the young captain of the “ Grace Darling,” 
Sidney Harrod. The youth has prospered 
most wonderfully. For seven years he has 
had fortunate voyages, and has been re- 
spected and beloved by every one connected 
with him. Captain Horace promised him 
long ago that he should marry Meeta when- 
ever the ‘‘captain”? should be prefixed to 
his name; and Sidney has just returned 
from his first voyage in that capacity. 
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Meeta will never leave her adopted pa- 
rents; nor will Sidney desire it. Beach 
Cottage is their home still, and John Har- 
rod, grown gray with years, still lives near 
them, his own home made bright and happy 
by the filial generosity of his children, 
Through their kindness he and his wife live 
luxuriously, and both love Meeta as dearly 
as they do their own. They call her the 
“Gift of the Sea,” and never was a gift 
more highly prized. 

To-night they are arranging a table with 
precious gifts for her, that she will not 
know of until she walks into the room to- 
morrow in her bridal dress. Then, if not 
so lovely as some brides, she will be as 
truly beloved as any that ever wore the 
wedding garment; and Sidney Harrod will 
be as proud of her as ever bridegroom could 
be of the “tallest, straightest and hand- 
somest,”’ 

Reader, if you ever visit Southport, ask 
for “‘Captain Horace.’”’ Proud and glad 
will he be to show you his dear old wife, his 
daughter and her sailor husband, his pretty 
** Beach Cottage’’ telescope, and all his gar- 
den and its abundant vines and fruit trees; 
nor will he fail to call in his friend John 
Harrod, when together they will relate how 
the “Storm Child’? was brought to them 
on that terrible night, when the king of the 
tempest seemed waiting to destroy the fra- 
gile life. 

They will te)l you the story in more thrill- 
ing and lifelike language than my poor pen 
can write it; and, although if you stay long 
enough, they will tell you whole volumes of 
tales of the sea, you will see that none are 
dwelt upon with such deep and tender 
pathos as that of the Storm Child. 


MIRAMAR, 
These verses, with Miramar, the chromo which they describe, were presented by the 


author to his lady-love: 


O Miramar, sweet Miramar, 
Thy azure heaven its hue has given 
To the placid sea; 
That palace old and the clouds of gold, 
Column, and wall, and foliage—all 
Have wondrous witchery. 
Canton, N.Y., Jan., 1876, 


There would I rove with one I love, 
Beside that sea one soul would be 
With her I love afar: 

Beneath those skies her calm blue eyes 
Would mirror make for thoughts which wake 
From dreams of thee, O Miramar! 

G. P. P. 
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ROB LAUGHTON’S GOOD TIME, 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


“TI gay, Stella, will you play blind 
swaps?” 

Rob had come rushing into the house 
with something carefully concealed in his 
hands, and the air of one who has some- 
thing on his mind. 

“‘T don’t know ‘ blind swaps,’ ” said Stel- 
la, rather primly. She was two years older 
than Rob, and, as he said, *‘ thought she 
must be dreadful nice and stuck-up because 
she was a girl.” 

“Well, I didn’t expect you did. Girls 
never know anything. I'll show you how. 
I’ve got anew top. I swapped with Ned 
Josselyn; now I'll swap with you for your 
new one that you wouldn’t show me last 
night, and you may cover it up, all but just 
the very point, and I’ll keep this one cov- 
ered up—so. Isn’t that fair? It’s good 
fun, too! All the fellers are doing it.” 

“T should thiuk it was good fun for me 
to give you my elegant new tup for that old 
thing of Ned Josselyn’s, that he has had no- 
body knows how long!’ said Stella. 

“A feller can’t have any fun with you, 
anyway; you are such a stingy old thing. 
But I'll pay you up, now; you see if I 
don’t! I haven’t paid you yet for telling 
who smashed the conservatory window; 
but you just wait!’ 

Stella did look a little alarmed. Rob 
mever threatened without meaning all he 
said, and he was the greatest fellow to play 
tricks on you, just when you least expected 
them. 

Stélla was timid, too, if she was eleven 
years old, while Rob was as brave asa lion. 

I’m afraid I can’t say that Rob wasa 
very good boy; and yet he meant tobe. He 
was only very thoughtless, and rather mis- 
chievous. If the kitten had its head muf- 
fled in grandpa’s silk handkerchief, or 
adorned with Stella’s doll’s new bonnet, no- 
body had any doubt as to the author of the 
mischief. If a loaf of cake or a pie disap- 
peared mysteriously from the pantry, there 
was no need of inquiry where it was gone. 
If the beautiful statue of Persephone in the 
garden had a burnt-cork mustache about 
her delicately-carved lips, and Patrick’s bat- 
tered old hat upon her head, everybody 


knew that Rob had done it. Windows were 
broken, vases toppled over, knickknacks of 
all kinds lay in ruins round Rob’s pathway. 

Scoldings and punishments did not seem 
to have the slightest effect. His afflicted 
family could only hope that he would “ out- 
grow” his mischievous disposition. 

When he threatened to ‘‘pay”’ Stella he 
usually meant to play some trick on her— 
frighten her, or mysteriously abstract her 
pet kitten, not allowing him to reappear for 
several days, or lock her into a dark closet, 
so far off that her screams could not be 
heard. 

But a week elapsed after his last threat, 
and he had not played any tricks; on the 
contrary, he had been much quieter and 
better behaved than usual, Stella began to 
hope that he had forgotten his threats 
against her. 

But alas! Rob never forgot. He was only 
biding his time. He and Ned Josselyn had 
laid their heads together. Ned Josselyn 
was a good deal older than Rob, and fuller 
of mischief, if that were possible. He did 
not like girls any better than Rob did, and 
to plan tricks to play on Stella was his par- 
ticular delight. 

On Saturday afternoon they might have 
been seen wending their way to the pump- 
kin patch out in the field, The pumpkins 
were ripe. Seth the hired man would 
gather them on Monday. On the next 
Tuesday the family were to go back to the 
city. Rob would be separated from Ned 
Josselyn and pumpkins, and tied down to 
hateful school, and the few enjoyments he 
could find in town. . 

** This is our last chance, Ned,’’ he said, 
mournfully. ‘It’s now or never. But we 
will have some jolly fun out of it! It will 
be something to tell the fellers of at home. 
My jolly! wont she yell!” 

She meant Stella. You can see that Rob 
must have been a very bad boy indeed, to 
enjoy the prospect of making his sister 
yell.” 

‘*T can’t bear girls; but, after all, there’s 
more fun in the world than there would be 
without ’em, for boys don’t scare worth a 
cent,’”? remarked Ned Josselyn, 
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**T don’t suppose they are all such scared- 
cats as Stella. She aint very well. I sup- 
pose that’s the reason,’’ said Rob, reflect- 
ively. 

The two boys selected a large pumpkin, 
and dug the inside out as nicely as possible. 
Then they cut out a most hideous face in it 
—eyes,and nose, and mouth, cutting notches 
all around the mouth to resemble teeth. 

Every boy who reads this knows what 
they were doing it for, unless there is one 
so unfortunate as never to have been in the 
country at harvest time, and so never has 
made or seen a ‘* Jack-o’-lantern.”’ 

They made a hole at the bottom, just 
large enough for a candle to go in, and Ned 
Josselyn produced a piece of a spermaceti 
candle from his pocket. Then it was done; 
but of course darkness was necessary to 
show it off to good effect. They hid it care- 
fully away in the barn, and went to their 
respective suppers, full of delightful antici- 
pations of the fun they were going to have. 

‘* Where have you and Ned Josselyn been 
all the afternoon?” inquired Stella, suspi- 
ciously; for when quiet reigned about the 
house on Saturday, which was Ned Jos- 
selyn’s holiday, it was fair to suppose that 
mischief was going on somewhere, 

**O, we’ve been over in the field,’”’ an- 
swered Rob, carelessly. 

“After woodchucks?”’ pursued Stella. 

**Don’t you think there’s anything in the 
world but woodchucks?”’ demanded Rob, 
evasively. 

And Stella ventured to ask no more. 

The night, anxiously waited for by Rob 
and Ned Josselyn, came at last; but it 
seemed to Rob that Stella never would go to 
bed. She went at eight o'clock usually, 
but to-night she had a very entertaining 
story-book to read, and seemed to be en- 
tirely oblivious of time. It was a story 
with a ghost in it; Rob derived some conso- 
lation from that thought. Stella would get 
very nervous over it—she always did—and 
the “scare”? they had planned for her 
would be all the more effectual. The clock 
struck nine, and mamma said: 

“Why, Stella, do you know what time it 
is? Youand Rob ought both to be in bed.”’ 

And Stella closed her book, and went 
directly, and Rob pretended to go too; but 
he enly went up stairs, and closed the door 
of his room so that it could be heard, and 
then slipped down the back stairs, and out 
of the back door very softly. 


Ned Josselyn was waiting for him, and 
scolded because he had waited so long. He 
had the Jack-o’-lantern all lighted, and fast- 
ened on to the end of a long pole. Sucha 
frightful grinning face as it looked now the 
candle inside was lighted! 

“*She has only just gone up stairs, and 
we shall have to wait till she puts her light 
out,” said Rob. “I’m awful glad it’sa 
warm night, because she’!] have her window 
wide open, and we can stick it rightin! I 
expect she’ll holler enough to make every- 
body in the house run up there; but we can 
run, and they’]l think she imagined it, be- 
cause she read a ghost story. She'll tell 
them it was an awful looking face—she 
never saw a Jack-o’-lantern, I know.” 

And the two little rascals chuckled with 
delight over the fright they were going to 
give poor little Stella. 

They stole softly round under Stella’s 
window, but the light was still burning 
there. 

“Tt takes girls forever to do anything, 
and then Stella says prayers forty hours 
long, I suppose,’’ said Ned, contemptuously. 

But at last darkness reigned. 

They stuck the frightful pumpkin face, 
on the end of the long pole, in at Stella’s 
open window. 

There was a shriek of terror from poor 
Stella, and then—Rob could never under- 
stand just how it could have happened—a 
sudden breeze blew the flame of the candle 
out through the mouth; it caught the lace 
curtains of the window, and in an instant 
they were all in a blaze! 

Rob screamed louder than Stella then. 

He started to give the alarm, but Ned 
Josselyn held him back, 

**They’ll find out that it was you, and 
you'll catch it!’ he said. ‘Run roufd to 
the back door, and get up to your room, 
and pretend that you haven’t been out of it 
at alll” 

But Rob, I am happy to say, was not bad 
enough for that. He had forgotten every- 
thing except that his sister’s life was in 
danger. He broke away from Ned Jos- 
selyn, and ran into the house screaming 
* Fire! Fire!’ at the top of his voice. 

But the whole household was aroused, 
and at the door of Stella’s room before he 
reached it. The door was fastened, and 
though there was a smell of smoke, nobody 
seemed quite to understand what the matter 
was, 
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** Burst open the door! O barst open the 
door!’ cried Rob, ‘The room is all on 
fire!’ 

They burst it open, and smoke and flame 
came pouring out. Rob rushed in through 
it all, calling Stella’s name frantically. She 
had fallen across the bed and lay there 
insensible, 

Rob’s father had followed close behind 
him, and he lifted the little motionless fig- 
ure, and rushed back with it, through the 
suffocating smoke, and the flames that 
threatened at every instant to fasten upon 
them. Rob could only follow, wringing his 


hands, and beseeching Stella to forgive him, 
and to speak to him once more, 

He thought that she was dead; but they 
carried her into a neighbor’s house, and she 
soon revived. 

But alas! their home—the pretty country 
house that they all thought so much of— 
was burned to the ground! 

You may be sure that it was a lesson that 
Rob never forgot! He never played an- 
other trick upon Stella, he never deserved 
to be called mischievous again. 

As for Ned Josselyn, he is in the Reform 
School now. 


MARRYING FOR MONEY. 


The driver of a downward-bound street 
car on a western avenue, a night or two 
ago, chatted with a pretty woman seated 
next one of the front windows. ‘‘ That is 
his wife,”’ said the conductor, “and she 
rides with him a little way nearly every 
night.”” At Twenty-third Street the wo- 
man left the car. ‘‘ Yes,’? said the street- 
ear Jehu, meditatively, taking a chew of 
tobacco, ‘‘she’s a pretty good wife, better 
than most of ’em, I guess, though if I was 
you, young man, I wouldn’t never git mar- 
ried. I married for money, and so did she, 
We haint either of us got any, so we have 
to make it up in love. O well, there aint 
much of a story about it,’”’ he added, as he 
screwed up the brake to let a lady step 
aboard, “but it’s kind of funny. My old 
qman was a police captain. It was durin’ 
those times that the assembly committee on 
crimes investigated last fall, and I s’ pose he 
had plenty of chances to coin money. I 
was‘courtin’ my wife then, and she thought 
the old m»n was coinin’ money too. We 
lived in West Thirty-fourth Street, in a 
nice-looking house, and she lived in West 
Twentieth Street. Her father was in the 
dry goods business, their house was fur- 
nished right smart; and, when occasionally 
I took dinner with her, there was a fine lay- 
out on the table. *Twas natural for me to 
imagine that her old man was well fixed, 
and, as Lucy—that’s her name—was a right 
pretty girl, I popped the question. She put 
me off a day or two, went up and called on 
my sister, saw the style we lived in, and ac- 
cepted me. We had a high old wedding. 
Went down to Long Branch and Philadel- 


phia for a week on a wedding tour, and 
came back to New York. I was earning 
twenty-five dollars a week, and we boarded 
in Forty-fifth Street. You can bet I didn’t 
have much of my salary left after Saturday 
night, but I thought after a time she would 
have some funds comingin. She thought 
that my old man would help me along, so 
she invested my funds pretty liberally in 
clothes, 

*“One evenin’ I came home from the 
store and found Lucy crying. She said 
her father had failed; couldn’t pay his gro- 
cery bills, and that her folks would have to 
leave the furnished house they had rented. 
You’d better believe it shook me up about 
as much as it did her, but I didn’t say any- 
thing. I just comforted her a bit, and re- 
solved to save something out of my salary, 
Soon after my old man got bounced by 
some new commissioners, and Lucy soon 
learned that he wasn’t wortha red. She 
was inclined to grumble a little, and I saw 
through the whole business for the first 
time. I had married her for money, and 
ditto she, Neither of us had ten dollars, 
and right on top of my misfortunes, I lost 
my place. Things was gettin’ right serious. 
I flew around and got a place as driver on 
this line. We moved out of Forty-first 
Street into Twenty-second, near the river, 
and baby was born. Then Lucy and me 
talked over the whole business, concluded 
it was best to live cheap, and not anticipate 
anything from our old mans; and blamed 
if I don’t think she loves me better now 
than before we were married. Here we are 
at City Hall, sir.” 
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“THAT TAYLOR BOY.” 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A JUST JUDGE. 


JENNIE was seated on the box in the alley, 
waiting for Tom, who had gone to the fire, 


it will be remembered, when Uncle Jacob, 
passing along, happened to observe her. 
He knew that if he attempted to force her 
along with him she would resist and make 
an outcry which would gatheracrowd. He 
had reason to believe that the boy was near 
at hand, and in case both the children 
should tell a plain story about him, the 
sympathies of the crowd would be enlisted 
in their favor. 

The wily old man stepped back out of 
sight, formed his plans in a moment, and it 
so happened that a policeman was near at 
hand to help carry them out, 


Here’s a young thief I want arrested!’ 
he said to the officer, as he pointed to Jen- 
nie; and the blue-coat pounced down upon 
her. 

**Don’t take me, don’t—I never stole 
anything!’ she cried, as the officer seized 
her and began pulling her along. 

““T'll come right along and make com- 
plaint!’ said Uncle Jacob, And Jenrie 
was pulled along through the crowd toa 
police station. She saw at once that it was 


a trap set for her by the old man, and that 
anything she could say would be of no 
avail; so that after her first exclamation 
she maintained silence and kept sharp 
watch for Tom. He was not to be seen in 


the crowd, and she finally arrived at the 
police station. 

‘* What’s the charge?” inquired the cap- 
tain, as the girl was brought to his desk. 

** Robery—stole seventy dollars of me and 
cat out in the night!’ replied Uncle Jacob. 
**O, she’s a keener she is, and the work- 
house is the place for her!” 

‘* May I tell you all about it, sir?’ asked 
Jennie, when the captain had registered 
her on the blotter. 

**No, Idon’t want to hear any of your 
yarns,”’ replied that official, in anything but 
a pleasant tone; and Jennie was placed in 


acell, As the door was locked upon her 
Uncle Jacob rubbed his hands together and 
said: 

“Ah! I’m glad we nabbed her! I'll go 
right off and get a warrant, and we'll soon 
see what will become of her!” 

Jennie kept up a stout heart until she be- 
gan to think of Tom, and then she gave 
way. He would return to the alley, miss 
her, and what would he think? There 
would be no one to tell him that she lad 
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been arrested and locked up; or if he ascer- 
tained the fact and came to see about it, 
they would also give him a cell, for Uncle 
Jacob had informed the captain that the 
boy was equally guilty with the girl, and 
that he hoped to secure his arrest. 

Jennie knew that she would be taken be- 
fore a judge for trial, and she determined 
to tell him the whole truth. If he was dis- 
posed to be just, he would at least pause to 
inquire into the truth of her statements, 
and then he must see through Uncle Jacob’s 
plans to get her back to his den. 

But she felt the worst about Tom. He 
would be overwhelmed with amazement 
and grief, and the nights would be long and 
lonely to him in their home under the old 
wharf, As much as she wanted him to 
know what had happened to her, she kept 
hoping that he would not appear at the sta- 
tion and share her fate; and her heart beat 
fast for a moment as-a new prisoner entered 
the corridor. That was a long night to her, 
but she had hopes that truth would prevail 
when she was brought before the judge, 
so she kept a pretty brave heart. 

Uncle Jacob was on hand very early next 
morning, and he was allowed to hold con- 
versation with her through the grated cell 
door. 

“Ah! my child, how could you rob poor 
old people after what we had done for 
you?” he asked, as he looked in upon her. 

**T never robbed you,”’ she replied, ‘‘ and 
I shall tell the judge all about it.”’ 

** See here, Jennie,’’ he whispered, “if I 
get you out of this trouble, will you prom- 
ise to go home with me and tell me where 
the boy is?”’ 

She shook her head. 

**T’ll tell the judge that it was a mistake, 
and he’ll let you go,’’ continued Uncle Ja- 
cob. ‘If you’ll promise me I wont punish 
you when we get home, and I wont even 
strike Tom, though you both ought to re- 
ceive a bad beating for the shameful trick 
you served me. Come, what do you say?” 

“I shan’t tell on Tom,’’ she replied. 

“‘ Then you shall go to the workhouse for 
a year!’ he exclaimed, highly angered. 
“The judge wont believe what you say, 
and I’ll find Tom, anyhow, see if I don’t!’ 

About ten o’clock she was taken before 
the police justice, in company with several 
other prisoners. As she looked around the 
room she saw Uncle Jacob and his wife 
there, and also the young man who had 


called to tell Mrs. Jacobs that her husband 
was arrested. After several cases had been 
disposed of the judge called hers, and she 
was conducted from the bench to the pris- 
oner’s box; Unele Jacob took the stand first, 
and he swore that on a certain night—the 
night the children left—the girl and boy 
robbed the house of seventy dollars and es- 
caped. Mrs, Jacobs swore to the same 
thing, and then the young man supported 
their testimony, making oath that he was 
in the house that night. All three swore to 
a monstrous falsehood, as the reader knows, 
and they made out a pretty bad case against 
Jennie. 

** Well, little girl, what have you to say 
to all this?’ asked the judge, in a kind 
tone, as the testimony was all in. 

Her heart was in her mouth as she spoke, 
but she went on and related the fact of Tom 
being brought to Uncle Jacob's den; of the 
robbery; of the death of the dog; of their 
escape, and living under the old wharf, and 
her story was so plain that the judge could 
not throw it aside. 

**Tt looks to me as if there was a conspir- 
acy here,” he remarked, looking very hard 
at Uncle Jacob. ‘‘The girl tells a very 
straight story, and I shall reserve my deci- 
sion until the officers can make some in- 
quiries into the case. Take the child to 
jail and place her in the detained witness 
department.”’ 

Uncle Jacob was exceedingly wrathy over 
the failure of his plans, and he skulked out 
the door with his wife and witness, afraid 
that he might have made a case against 
himself. Jennie was spoken to kindly by 


the officer who removed her to jail, and the | 


case was put on record as adjourned to that 
day week. The quarters in jail were very 
comfortable. There were two or three wo- 
men in the department, waiting to testify 
on important cases, and Jennie was led to 
hope from the demeanor of the judge that 
she might be set at liberty when the case 
was called again. 

The week dragged terribly to Jennie, be- 
cause her mind was constantly on Tom. 
She had but little fear of his arrest, since 
Uncle Jacob had received such a sharp re- 
proof in her case; but he would be hunting 
the city over for her, and perhaps even go 
back to the old den and surrender himself, 
thinking she was there. The days dragged 
away, and finally she was taken into court 


again. 
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* Call your witnesses,” said the judge, as 
Jennie was placed in the box; but there 
‘were no witnesses for or against her. 

“‘ The prisoner is discharged,’’ continued 
his honor; and as she moved down from the 
box he called the next case, and no further 
attention was given her, She was free to 
yo where she liked, and she at once set out 
ior the alley where she had been arrested. 

The newsboy who informed Ton that 
Jennie had been sent to the workhouse for 
six months was in some way deceived. 
Had he ascertained and reported the real 
facts in the case, the children would not 
have been long separated. 

It seemed to Jennie that Tom would be 
waiting in the alley for her, and great was 
her disappointment when she arrived there, 
Perhaps he might be under the old wharf, 
and the girl ran almost every step of the 
way. No, Tom was not there, but every- 
thing looked familiar, and it seemed to her 
as if he had passed the previous night 
there. When arrested she had five or six 
dollars in change with her, and when dis- 
charged this money had been returned. 
The case had been called at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and it was after four when 
she reached the wharf. Believing that Tom 
was peddling about the city, and that he 
would return before dark, she determined 
to surprise him with a nice supper. Going 
to the baker’s and grocer’s, she laid out the 
best part of a dollar in eatables, bought a 
newspaper to make a tablecloth, and when 
she had arranged the cheese, bread, pie, and 
two boiled eggs, in a manner to make the 
table show off to best advantage, she hid in 
adark corner of the cabin, to hear what 
Tom would say when he crept down 
through the broken planks. 

The sun went down, and she grew anx- 
ious; darkness came, aud Tom was still 
absent. She waited half an hour longer, 
and then she knew that if he had not 
changed his quarters he would have been 
there, and she sobbed: 

** Tom’s gone, and I shan’t uever see him 
again!” 


CHAPTER XVIL 


ANOTHER ISLAND. 


Tom felt certain that the ship would float 
for days unless another gale arose. She 
had not settled an inch since the night be- 


fore, and the wind and sea had abated until 
she had an easy motion as the eccentric 
currents carried her along. He was there- 
fore in good spirits, notwithstanding the 
fact that he was drifting out upon the 
broad ocean where help might never reach 
him. 

Little by little “* King John” Island faded 
from sight, and by noon it was only a little 
black spot on the great ocean. The fore- 
mast still stood firm, with its double-reefed 
sails ready to be shaken out, but the boy 
could not do it alone, and he had never 
stood at the wheel. The wreck must be 
allowed to drift with the currents and be 
blown with the winds, and he was power- 
less to prevent. He spent most of the fore- 
noon in the foretop, watching the island 
fade away and scanning the ocean for sight 
of sail, and at noon he came down and 
looked around him to see if his condition 
could be improved, There was plenty of 
food and water to last him for weeks, so 
that he had no fears on that account. With 
an axe he cut away the mass of cordage and 
spars which was bumping against the ship, 
and after the work had been done she 
seemed to ride easier and to raise a little. 
Then he arranged to set a signal of distress, 
Wading and swimming around the cabin 
until he found the right locker, he brought 
out the ship’s national flag, and afterward 
descended into the locker and secured ham- 
mer and nails from the carpenter’s chest. 
Then climbing up the mast as high as he 
dared go, he nailed the flag to it, and his 
signal was set. 

Soon after noon the wind died away until 
the flag hung limp against the mast, and 
the sea subsided almost entirely. The isl- 
and was entirely out of sight at two o’clock, 
and the boy searched the ocean until his 
eyes ached without his being able to dis- 
cover anything on which he could hang a 
hope of rescue. A dozen monster sharks 
hovered about the wreck, sometimes dart- 
ing at each other, and then again resting on 
the water without motion, and seeming to 
keep watch of the lad leaning over the rail. 

It was a lonesome afternoon to Tom, 
having nothing to busy himself about, and 
the swash of the water under the decks 
somehow made him think that there were 
dead men down there, though he knew that 
such was not the case. An hour before 
dark he waded through the cabin again and _ 
secured the captain’s spyglass from its 
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hooks. With this slung over his shoulder 
he went aloft and took a long look all 
around him, but the glassy ocean and the 
restless gulls met him at every point. The 
weather had cleared up finely, and this was 
some encouragement, though when he de- 
scended to the deck he felt as if he had 
drifted beyond the world and was never- 
more to look upon it. ; 

The decks were free from damp, and Tom 
curled down against the bulwarks on the 
quarter to pass the night. By-and-by the 
moon rose out of the sea, mounted above 
the starboard rail, and then it looked down 
upon the pale-faced boy, sleeping with his 
hands folded across his breast, as the dead 
sleep. It cast curious shadows through the 
shattered rigging, down upon the torn and 
tattered sails, and it threw a great white 
trail in the course of the drifting wreck, as 
if to guide it safely over the uneasy waters. 
Midnight came, and the wreck stood still 
with the sleeping boy. Its bow was headed 
this way and that, as if looking for its lost 
path, and it turned broadside to the moon, 
and every rope and yard was bathed in the 
soft white light. It rested for only a little 
time, and then slowly moved off on another 
course, gaining speed each moment, until it 
moved as rapidly as before. Perhaps the 
great river, flowing through mid-ocean, 
which had carried it thus far, made a turn 
to the right just there, or emptied into an- 
other which had a new course. And per- 
haps old Harry was right when he said that 
adead mother kept guard over her child, 
and Tom’s mother had softly touched the 
helm with her spirit fingers and given the 
ship a new course, that her boy might be 
saved. In his midnight dreams he saw her 


_ again. He was still on the wreck, and she 


walked on the water before him and pointed 
to agreen island rising out of the great 
ocean. 

**Mother! mother!’ he called; and as he 
opened his eyes the spirit vanished. 

When morning came Tom’s first move- 
ment was to go aloft and look about him. 
There was not so much as a white-cap on 
the ocean, and the rays of the sun danced 
back into his eyes as froma mirror. No 
sign of sail, but away off to the southwest 
he saw a black spot on the ocean. It could 
be seen without the aid of the glass, and 
before descending to the deck Tom was 
convinced that it was another island. The 
wreck was heading directly for it, and hope 


came to make his heart brave. Thelad did 
not know that the ship had altered her 
course and was drifting with another cur- 
rent, but it was easy to be seen that she 
kept moving, and perhaps she was making 
a circle back to the same island he had seen 
the morning before. 

After breakfast it occurred to him that 
he ought to construct a float of some sort. 
While in the service of Mr. King he had 
frequently been out sailing with Mr. Stead- 
man and others, and he believed that if he 
could find material enough for a float he 
could rig a sail for it and manage it. The 
ship might pass within half a mile of some 
island and still carry him out to sea again, 
or she might ground on some ledge and go 
to pieces. Taking one more look from the 
mizzen-top, to assure himself that the black 
object was growing larger, proof that the 
wreck was nearing it, the boy set about his 
work. He now regretted having cut away 
the drifting debris, from which he could 
have selected what was needed; but it had 
passed out of sight. There was however a 
light yard on deck, with a plank or two, 
and after much trouble he had them over 
the rail and made fast alongside. Then for 
his cross-pieces and platform he had to use 
the axe on the cabin roof and hatch covers. 
Handing his boards over one by one, he 
used nails and hammer until he had a float 
sitting high and dry out of water and capa- 
ble of bearing up a whole ship’s crew. 

It came noon, and Tom went aloft to take 
another look at the island. He could al- 
most make out the trees, and he found that 
the ship had changed her course a trifle, 
and was heading a little to the north of the 
dark spot. She might strike the island and 
she might float past, and the boy decided to 
be prepared for any emergency. He ar- 
ranged an oar for a mast, and then secured 
a couple of sheets from the captain's room 
to serve him asasail. Resting a short time 
for dinner, he hurried back to his float, and 
by three o’clock it was finished. Theisland 
could now be seen from the deck. It was, 
as near as Tom could make out, about three 
miles wide, and was covered with green 
trees which looked so cool and inviting to 
the sun-scorched lad that he was impatient 
for the ship to go faster. Up to this time 
he had only thought of getting safely 
ashore, but now he began to wonder if the 
island was not inhabited by natives, He 
remembered of one evening hearing the cap- 
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tain and the mate talking about the Baha- 
ma group, and the mate told a shocking 
story about shipwrecked sailors being mur- 
dered by natives. 

The President, though full of water and 
a wreck aloft, was yet a valuable prize. 
Down in her hold were bales and boxes of 
goods which the water could damage but 
little, and the wreckers would go wild over 
sucha plum. They might murder the boy 
to get him out of the way, and the more 
Tom thought of it the more nervous he 
got, and so went aloft and tore down the 


signal of distress which he had nailed to the 
mast, knowing that its flutter would sooner 
bring the natives down on him in case the 
island was inhabited. At five o’clock, 
when the wreck was headed straight for the 
island, it fell in with a cross-current, was 
whirled around several times, and then 
floated off at right angles with its old course. 
If not caught by some other current it 
would leave the island a mile or more to the 
northeast, and Tom would have to take to 
his float. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


MISS GRAY-SQUIRREL AND THE GIANTS. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


Sucu a hubbub as there was in the cosy 
little village of Chestnut Hollow one fine 
summer day! My dear little ones, you can 
imagine nothing about it! It would have 
been all another Babel to you, where every- 
body was talking his own language, and 
screaming and shouting what only his own 
family could understand, But I am going 
to tell you all aboutit. I wish I had time 
enough, and that the columns of this dear 
old ‘‘ Magazine ”’ of ours were only made of 
India rubber, so that I might describe the 
village to you, and yet not take up any 
‘more room than the Young Folks are en- 
titled to. But you see that can hardly be 
done, so I shall only say it was a charming 
‘little spot with a cluster of mossy rocks, and 
acrystal brook purling merrily through it, 
and, though in passing through it you 
might never suspect it, it was quite densely 
populated, as might have been discovered 
on this day of which I am going to tell you. 
For Farmer Robin, who lived in a nice airy 
place called Elmville, had come rushing 
home from a foraging expedition, shrieking 
out that he was nearly killed by a horrible 
giant, whose castle had been planted in 
sight of Chestnut Hollow. Everybody 
rushed to hear the exciting news, and to 
examine for themselves the state of the 
wounded robin. Sure enough one leg hung 
helplessly by his side, and his bright red 
vest was ail dabbled with blood. 

The Robins, the Sparrows, the three 
Misses Rabbit, and all the Squirrel family 
who were at home, collected around the 
sufferer, and, chattering with fear, demand- 
ed to know how it happened. 


“‘Ah,”’ said poor Farmer Robin, “if I had 
been less ambitious, and kept at my garden- 
work, I might have been strong and well 
now. But I saw a bright red fruit, entirely 
new to my experience, growing beside the 
wall of the giant’s castle, and I was tor- 
mented with the desire to try it. I fancied 
your delight here when I brought a piece, 
and announced my important discovery. 
Well am I punished for my temerity!” 

‘*My poor Robin! you were always so be- 
nevolent,” sighed Mrs. Robin, wiping away 
a tear with her feather fan. 

‘Well, I flew down to the fruit and 
tasted it. It was delicious, and I thought 
I would regale myself first, and then bear 
back as large a piece as I could carry fora 
trophy to lay before you all. But while I 
was eating, out came a terrible giant from 
the castle, and walked toward me. He 
carried a cane in his hand, but I thought 
there was no danger while he was so far 
away, and I knew I could far outstrip him 
when I took wings. But wonderful and 
marvellous as it may seem to you, he never 
came towards me at all, but stood there 
just raising that cane, and pointing it 
towards me, and lo, it thundered and light- 
ened—I cannot tell you how—but you see 
how my leg is broken, and my breast torn.” 

‘*Ha, hal’? shouted Mr. Coon, a queer 
old bachelor who lived in a ruined tower 
alone, except that he rented the attic cham- 
ber to Miss Screechowl, “‘ that’s a good joke, 
Farmer Robin; a cane that thundered and 
lightened. Ho, ho! whoever heard of such 
a thing!’ 

“T can’t tell about that. I know very 


well about the feeling,’ answered Robin, 
nursing his weunded leg with a very heroic 
air. 

** And so the giants are really there. Mr. 
Crow told us so when he paid his last flying 
visit, but he is such a croaker nobody knows 
when to believe him,”’ said Mrs. Gray-Squir- 
rel, one of the aristocrats of the place. 
“ Dear me, dear me! my teeth chatter with 
fright! What will become of me and my 
little daughter without any protector?” 

“ Perhaps you will listen to my suit now,” 
young Master Whitefoot ventured to say, 
stealing up to her, and eyeing young Miss 
Gray-Squirrel with very tender glances. 

Miss Gray-Squirrel answered back very 
encouragingly, an@ her mother answered at 
once: 

*‘ You are right there, Master Whitefoot. 
This affair of the giants changes my mind. 
You may marry her now, just as soon as 


* you like, and come to live with us.” 


‘And we'll have a grand wedding,” cried 
young Miss Gray-Squirrel, smoothing down 
her rich fur cloak. 

‘That will be delightful,” cried the 
Misses Rabbit. 

And everybody began to talk about the 
wedding, and forgot the giants. Everybody 


except the Robins, who looked exceedingly 


indignant and injured. However, Carpen- 
ter Woodchuck came along just then, to 
collect his rent from the Rabbits, who lived 
in one of his houses, and he inquired what 
was the cause of this unusual gathering in 
the street, and Mr. Robin repeated his story 
to him, Carpenter Woodchuck was. very 
much astonished, until Mr. Coon took him 
aside, and whispered: 

“It's alla humbug, Farmer Robin has 
awkwardly fallen, and broken his leg and 
bruised his breast, and he wants to make a 
sensation out of it. Haven’t I travelled all 
my life, like my father before me, and I 
never saw or heard of such a thing asa 
thunder and lightning cane.” 

So Carpenter Woodchuck joined the other 
party, and talked about the wedding, and 
the Robins retired to Elmville in high 
dudgeon. 

** We'll have them married at once,’’ said 
Mrs. Gray-Squirrel, still cherishing a fright- 
ened remembrance of the giants. 

‘*Then let us set about getting ready the 
feast,” said thrifty Miss Gray-Squirrel. 

**I know where there are some delicious 
hazelnuts,’’ said Whitefoot. ‘‘Let us go 
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together and gather some, dear little Gray- 
Squirrel.” 

Miss Gray-Squirrel’s eyes showed her de- 
light at the proposition, and her mother 
consenting, she set forth with her lover in 
great glee. 

They were very happy and merry as they 
skipped along, and every one they met had 
a kind word and nod forthem. The Wea- 
sels, their great cousins from Burrowville, 
who were out ona journey, congratulated 
them heartily, and promised to honor the 
wedding by their presence. Even Lord 
Mink, who was sailing down the river in 
great style, stopped to exchange a friendly 
greeting with them. 

“Ah, dear Whitefoot, look here! what 
good fortune!’ cried Miss Gray-Squirrel, 
as she was dancing lightly over a stone wall. 

She had come to a long box in which was 
lying temptingly a heap of yellow corn. 

*“What beautiful corn! Nothing will 
suit all our epicures so well as that. We 
must carry it home, dear Whitefoot.”’ 

While she said this, she poised her grace- 
ful figure on the lid of the box, and bent 
down to reach the corn. Whitefoot had 
just come up; he heard her sweet, tender, 
chirruping voice, but it was cut short by a 
wicked snap. Down went the lid, and noth- 
ing was to be seen of dear sweet Miss Gray- 
Squirrel, or the heap of yellow corn. 

He ran round and round the cruel prison 
which held his darling, but he could find 
no way toreach her. He called her name 
in frantic alarm; he tore his silky whiskers 
in despair. And in the midst of this dis- 
tressful condition, out from behind the trees. 
stalked one of the giants, who were the 
cause of so much fear and alarm at Chest- 
nut Hollow. 

He laughed, and said, gayly, in his dread-. 
ful hoarse voice, ‘‘O ho, so I’ve caught 
something in my trap. And shouldering 
the box with little Miss Gray-Squirrel with- 
in it, he walked away with great strides 
toward the giant’s castle. 

Whitefoot, beside himself with grief and 
despair, followed just far enough behind to 
see what became of his hapless little bride. 
Alas! the great door closed behind her, and 
Whitefoot was left, shivering with terror 
and grief, crouching outside. 

What should he do? His heart sank. 
within him at the thought of facing Mrs. 
Gray-Squirrel without her daughter in his 
company. How would the whole village 
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be filled with anguish and consternation at 
her loss? for her innocent ways and unsel- 
fish kindness had made her the pet and 
pride of Chestnut Hollow. Poor Whitefoot 
wished, from the depths of his heart, that 
he had shared her fate rather than been the 
one to carry the mournful news to Chestnut 
Hollow. But at last, finding it useless to 
wait there, he set forth. His limbs almost 
refused to carry him further, when he 
came in sight of the well known group of 
chestnut trees, and really more dead than 
alive, he staggered to the door of Mrs, Gray- 
Squirrel, and faltered out his wretched 
story. 

Now indeed was there sorrow and con- 
sternation in Chestnut Hollow. Poor Mrs, 
Gray-Squirrel was taken in hand by her 
kind-hearted neighbors, who did their best 
to encourage her to hope for some unfore- 
seen release of her daughter. 

Whitefoot was cared for by half-a-dozen 
of his good-natured second cousins, the 
Moles. Mr. Coon, Squire Crow, Carpenter 
Woodchuck and others, called a town-meet- 
ing to meet the exigency, and there was a 
great deal of talk, and many plans, but 
after many hours’ debate, they were just 
where they began. Then Mr. Coon, who 
had kept profound silence hitherto, rose, 
and in his sarcastic manner, congratulated 
them upon their great resolutions, condemn- 
ing and denouncing the giauts, but signifi- 
cantly inquiring how much talk would pun- 
ish the giants, or help Mrs. Gray-Squirrel. 
Then in a brief and very forcible manner 
he set forth his own ideas, 

**We will goin a. body to the castle,” 
said he. ‘* Undoubtedly his excellency, 
Governor Fox, will lend us his valuable aid. 
Whether the presence of our united force 
will strike dismay to the giant’s heart, I do 
not pause to discuss. Enough that we 
divert his attention, draw his entire strength 
that way. Meantime our friend Whitefoot 
with Governor Fox is to steal in and find 
the strange box which imprisons the lovely 
young Miss Gray-Squirrel., Governor Fox 
will find it easy to bring box and all to 
Chestnut Hollow, for has he not wonderful 
strength and prowess, well practised by 
many midnight adventures? When he has 
accomplished this task, we may disperse, 
each to his own way of escape, but till this 
is done, we must bravely provoke the giant’s 
attention, 

** But the danger? What will they do to 


us?” suggested timid Miss Rabbit, with an 
hysterical sob, 

“We shall not venture within reach, 
mind you. What one of us is not more 
fleet of foot or swift of wing than those 
monstrous but awkward giants?’ replied 
Mr. Coon, in the tone of an oracle. 

“Ah, but the thunder and lightning 
cane!’ cried out Farmer Robin, in a voice 
that despite his best efforts, quavered sadly. 

‘Farmer Robin, the thunder and light- 
ning cane is a pure invention of your imag- 
ination. You fell—you were frightened— 
that is the sum of the matter,’’ retorted Mr. 
Coon, severely. 

Farmer Robin, still sorely convinced of 
the existence of the death-dealing cane, but 
much abashed, retreated out of sight. 

Mr. Coon’s advice carried the day, and 
he was directly chosen commander of the 
expedition, and all the rest of the day, ex- 
tensive preparations went on for the ap- 
proaching rescue. 

With the earliest dawn of the day, Mr. 
Coon was astir; and though he and his 
tenant, Miss Screechowl, were notorious 
day-sleepers, they were the first to appear 
ready for the march. 

It was a strange procession, which I wish 
every little reader of the ‘“‘ Magazine’ might 
have seen. There was Mr, Coon in all the 
dignity of commander-in-chief, arm-in-arm 
with the Fox. There was Miss Screechowl 
blinking her great eyes angrily, lending a 
helping hand now and then to poor Farmer 
Robin, who was ready to drop with fright 
as well as fatigue. The Misses Rabbit hud- 
dled together, starting at every noise of 
rustling leaf, ready to dart away with the 
speed of the wind. There was weeping 
Mrs. Gray-Squirrel, supported by Nurse 
Ferret on one side, and sorrowful Whitefoot 
on the other. There was Carpenter Wood- 
chuck trying to seem cool and collected, 
but wishing from his heart that he were 
back in his home. 

Well might the giants come forth from 
the castle in astonishment, when their min- 
gled yell, and shriek, and scream, and clat- 
ter of defiance burst upon the air. There 
was a perceptible wavering in the ranks of 
Mr. Coon’s novel soldiers, when the giants 
appeared, but that gallant hero rallied them 
bravely. 

** Wait till they pursue, then we will re- 
treat in order, and draw them after us,” he 
said, coolly. 
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Alas! poor Mr. Coon was like many an- 
other skillful manceuverer. Had the enemy 
followed the plan laid out for them, his 
tactics would have proved admirable. But 
the result was different from his anticipa- 
tions. One of the giants retreated to the 
castle, the others remained in evident 
amusement, watching the movements of 
their singular visitors. 

When the other giant returned, he brought 
with him a fierce dog, and he carried in his 
hand something which looked certainly very 
much like a cane, at the sight of which 
Farmer Robin darted away. In a trice Mr. 
Coon was left alone, no one but poor little 
Whitefoot remaining. Then shone the true 
greatness of Mr. Coon’s character. 

“* Fly, my dear Whitefoot, fly!’ said he, 
“‘and find your hapless bride. Governor 
Fox is probably near at hand. I will divert 
their attention. I will lead them a merry 
chase.” 

** But,” answered Gray-Squirrel, faintly, 
** do you see, there is really a cane?” 

**Nonsense! have I not told you—’ be- 
gan Mr. Coon. But the sentence was never 
finished. The giant who had been taking 
observation raised the cane—a fiash, a roar, 
and poor Mr. Coon fell bleeding to the earth, 
sorely convinced at last of the reality of the 
thunder and lightning cane. 

Whitefoot flew away, scampering through 
the garden as swiftly as possible, when to 
his mingled grief and joy, he beheld his 
dear Gray-Squirrel. Yes, there she was in 
a strange prison, with cruel wires which 
kept her fast, and though her bright eyes 
were dim with grief and watching, and her 
graceful limbs listless and weary, she was 
still alive and uninjured. 

“‘Whitefoot, dear Whitefoot!”’ cried she. 

“© Gray-Squirrel, we came to release 
you, and we have failed miserably. Poor 
Mr. Coon is dead. The giants—” 

‘* Hush, they are coming. Fly, fly dear 
Whitefoot!’’ cried the little prisoner. 

They were indeed coming, talking in 
their strange loud fashion, and looking 
larger and more monstrous than ever. 
Whitefoot took a sudden desperate resolve. 

“No, no, dear Gray-Squirrel, since I can- 
not save you, I will at least share your fate,”’ 


he said, while he crouched down by the 
side of her cage. 

The giants were watching them, and 
though not a word they said was intelligible 
to the little lovers, you and I, my reader, 
may understand the whole. 

**O Harry, Harry,”’ said one of the giants, 
who was nothing more than a little girl 
named Emma. ‘See, there is another 
squirrel come to see the one caught in your 
trap. Poor little things! How their eyes 
twinkle, and how frightened they must be. 
Perhaps they love each other dearly, and 
grieve, as you and I would, to be separated. 
Let the little prisoner go, Harry—please, 
Harry, let it go.” 

“What a silly thing you are, Emma. 
Just as if they knew each other. But I 
don’t care; open the door, it will be fun to 
see it scamper. Then we'll go and see that 
queer fellow father shot. He says he never 
saw a raccoon so bold before.”’ 

So the soft little hand of Emma swung 
open the door. Little Miss Gray-Squirrel 
sprang to her feet, those dear little agile feet 
which were only too glad to be at liberty. 
Whitefoot gave one little cry of joy, and 
bounded to her side, and away they darted 
through the grass—away they sped, never 
pausing to look behind them, hardly daring 
to be sure of this wonderful good fortune, 
until they were safe in the shelter of Chest- 
nut Hollow. 

The poor, crest-fallen, frightened com- 
pany were safely back in their homes, in 
such a panic they hardly dared to venture 
forth, when they heard the arrival of the 
rejoicing lovers. They recovered their 
spirits, however, when they heard of the 
good fortune which had befallen their 
friends, and learned that they were to have 
a wedding feast, after all. It was some time 
before Whitefoot dared to relate to them the 
tragic fate of their late commander-in-chief ; 
but from that time, Farmer Robin’s words 
were unquestioned. For while the wild 
frost grape garlanded the scene of the wed- 
ding festivity, poor Mr. Coon lay in the 
damp cellar of the giant’s castle, divested of 
his rich fur cloak, stark, and cold, and dead. 
And to this very day you may hear the Frog 
family lamenting his untimely end, 
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THE FAIRY AND THE FISH. 


BY M. A. ALDEN, 


Tue sky was blue, and the water of the 
pond was clear and calm in which the fish 
were supposed to be sporting, but Rollo and 
Ernst had paddled their little boat about, 
and sat in the sun waiting for a bite, till 
their patience was nearly exhausted. 

“We'll goa little nearer the middle of 
the pond,”’ said Rollo, and then if the fish 
don’t bite we'll give it up.” 

Accordingly they plied their oars a mo- 
ment, then once more threw their lines over 
and waited. 

*¢ Bother,”’ said Ernst, *‘ there’s no fun—”’ 

“‘ Hush-sh—” said Rollo, ‘‘there’s a nib- 
ble—Hurrah!’’ and he lifted his rod and 
flung into the air, quite out of sight, a fish 
which Ernst declared was quite imaginary, 
and refusing to remain longer in the hope 
of such another chance with the sun grow- 
ing hotter and hotter, he persuaded Rollo 
to turn shoreward. Rollo reluctantly com- 
plied, wondering where his fish could have 
gone to, as he did not hear him splash back 
into the water. 

Meanwhile the fish whizzed into the air 
had flown an incredible distance, especially 
as he was without wings to aid him, 

While Rollo and Ernst walked disconso- 
lately home, the fish no less disconsolate, 
their lost prey, lay panting on a bed of moss 
beneath a pine tree, that grew along the 
edge of the pond. There he might have 
died had not aid come to him, in the form 
of Fairy Prince Lichen, who crept close to 
him with drawn sword and demanded a 
surrender. 

Finding, however, that the stranger mon- 
ster at which he gazed seemed little inclined 
to injure him, but, using his fairy privilege 
to understand—that he was imploring him 
to bear him to his native element, he asked: 

‘And if Icarry thee tothe edge of the 
pond as thou desirest, and throw thee in, 
how am I to know that you will not drag 
me in with thee—and in the water I should 
die.”’ 

‘* Give me water,” panted the fish, ‘and 
I will tell thee what I will do.” 

Accordingly the fairy caused a mimic 
pond to rise about the poor exhausted fish, 
whose laboring breath grew easier and whose 
eyes grew calm as he said: 


** Blessed fairy, you have restored my life 
to me, and henceforth mine shall be devoted 
to you.”’ 

Prince Lichen surveyed the fish a moment, 
as if considering what service so ungainly a 
monster could ever be to him. 

‘*T will throw thee into the pond,’ he 
said, ‘‘ where thou likest to be—and in re- 
turn thou shalt send me captive a thousand 
water fairies,”’ 

‘That I cannot do,’’ said the fish, ‘‘ the 
water fairies are my friends. I would rather 
die than injure them.”’ 

“They are my enemies,” said the fairy, 
‘and therefore I cannot return you to them 
—I will not take your life, but I will keep 
you here, and you shall tell me stories about 
your life, which will all be new to me.” 

The fish sighed deeply. 

“‘Tamin your power,” he said, ‘and 
must therefore comply.” 

So while Prince Lichen lay under the 
shadow of a mound of red-topped moss be- 
side the mimic lake of water where the cap- 
tive fish moved slowly back and forth, the 
latter told him wondrous stories—not so 
much his own, as those he had learned from 
the wise fish who lived at the very bottom 
of the water. He told him of wondrous 
lands where people like himself dwelt in 
houses of the purest white, and wonderfully 
wrought. Where strange beautiful blossoms 
grew, and where there was treasure with- 
out end. 

The fairy asked, ‘“‘How can one get 
there?’ 

“Itisa long, long way,’”’ said the fish. 
**T never could go nor you.” 

‘*Why could we not go?” said the fairy; 
** there is no land that I may not visit, and 
if I choose take thee with me.” 

** But this land is beneath the sea,” said 
the fish, ‘‘ to pass through which I should 
die, for the pond is different from the sea, 
and only in waters ofits kind can I breathe. 
And you have told me that the water 
fairies were your enemies.” 

** But the fairies of the coral reef that you 
have told me of are not my enemies. We 
read of them in our fairy lore, and I have 
always longed to go tothem. Help me to 
think how I may go, and I will return you 
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to the pond in freedom—with a warning 
which will be of use to you.”’ 

**Give me three days,’’ said the fish, ‘‘ to 
consider.”’ 

**As long as you will,” said Prince Lichen; 
“and now I must leave you, for there are 
five little birds in the tree over my head 
waiting for me to carry them a birthday gift 
of fairy properties. I shall give most of 
them song, but some of them I shall give 
swiftness of wing.”’ 

The fish watched his tiny shining form 
‘move out of sight, then closed his eyes to 
consider. 

At the end of three days Prince Lichen 
returned. 

“I have thought,” said the fish, “of a 
possible way for you to visit the coral 
reefs.” 

Prince Lichen composed himself to listen. 

** You are small compared with me,” said 
the fish; “‘I think you could easily sit with- 
in my mouth.” 

““Ah! said Prince Lichen, ‘‘ you seek to 
devour me; but, with my good sword in my 
hand, I could soon cut my way through 
you,”’ 

** You have saved my life,’’ said the fish, 
“and 1am by no means so base as to wish 
to take yours. But, as you do not fear, will 
you try if you could exist in my mouth for 
any space of time?” 

The fish opened his mouth, and the fairy 
stepped in. ‘ 

**Let me know,” began the fish, but the 
fairy entreated him not to talk until he was 
safely outside again. 

“The sound of your voice stuns me, but 
if you were silent I could easily exist in 
your mouth for days together.’’ 

** Then nothing is easier,’’ said the fish, 
‘** than for you to visit your comrades of the 
coral reef.’’ 

** But you would die in the sea,’’ said the 
fairy. 

** There are fishes who would not,’ said 
the fish. ‘* You have but to wait upon 
some beach for a seafish, creep into his 
mouth, and he will carry you swiftly to the 
bottom of the sea.”’ 

‘* Nay, stop,”’ said the fairy; “‘ why should 
not I gift you with the power of a seafish? 
Then you, too, could go into those wonder- 
ful realms.”’ 

At this the fish expressed himself delight- 
ed, and as he supposed that his reappear- 


ance in the pond would hardly be expected, 
he declared his willingness to undertake 
the journey. 

“The warning I should have given you 
had you returned to the pond,”’ said the 
fairy, ‘‘ was to beware the tempting baits 
which conceal a cruel death.” 

“A warning scarcely needed,’’ said the 
fish, ‘since only your kindness and mercy 
have saved me from the result of that expe- 
rience. But the sea is fuller of danger than 
any pond, and it may be that my ignorance 
will cause us both to perish.” 

‘Tf I am with you the sea-monster can- 
not touch us; only keep me from the sight 
of the water-fairies and we are safe.”’ 

The fish was full of gladness, and so was 
the fairy, when, one gentle evening, as the 
moon was rising, they waited on the beach 
to set out upon the lapping waves. 

Their journey proved short and unevent- 
ful, for the fish shot toward the bottom of 
the sea, and, with the fairy in his mouth, 
landed at once upon a shining strand of 
coral, where the fishes of the deep crowded 
about him, eyeing him suspiciously. 

The fairy, standing upon the edge of the 
fish’s mouth, declared the object of their 
strange arrival. 

“The fairies of the earth above have 
longed always for intercourse with those 
beneath the mighty sea, and now I call 
upon them to assemble and to hear the mes- 
sage that I bring them.”’ 

Immediately the fishes who acted as 
guards about the coral palaces made known 
to their king aud queen the arrival of Prince 
Lichen, and he was called upon to appear 
in their presence without delay. He went, 
accompanied by the fish, which he would 
not permit to remain out of his presence; 
and so greatly pleased were the king and 
queen, and all the fairies of the coral reef, 
at the prince and his strange adventure, he 
was at once declared the affianced bride- 
groom of the beautiful Princess Sea-Bloom, 
with whom, on first beholding, he feil des- 
perately in love. 

To recount the delights of his visit would 
require a volume, thoush his stay was of 
short duration, as he was desirous to return 
to his own land and recount what he had 
seen. 

The bride and three ambassadors went 
with him, two other fishes having been as- 
signed to carry them, The whole expedi- 
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Curious 


tion arrived safely on the sea-beach one 
morning, and before night a grand fairy fes- 
tival had been held under the pine tree near 
the pond, in honor of Prince Lichen, The 
fish spent a few days in the pond, but find- 
ing his old life stupid, and being considered 
crazy by his companions when he told them 
where he had been and what he had seen, 
voluntarily returned to Prince Lichen, liv- 
ing with him ever afterward: becoming the 
head of a corps of fishes whose business it 
was to carry messages and messengers from 
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fairies of the earth and air to fairies of the 
coral reef. 

Prince Lichen, having obtained permis- 
sion from his royal parents, resigned in fa- 
vor of his brother, and lived in never-failing 
happiness with his devoted bride and h-r 
admired and admiring relatives, building 
himself in time a magnificent castle of coral 
and shells, in which one elegant department 
was arranged, adapted and devoted to the 
enviable fish, 


OURIOUS 


READY FOR MARRIAGE.—“‘ We once,” 
says a writer, “‘ attended a Galway fair, and 
were highly entertained by the curious 
scene. At noon precisely we went, as di- 
rected, to a part of the ground higher than 
the rest of the field, where we found from 
sixty to one hundred young women, well- 
dressed, with good looks and good manners, 
and presenting a spectacle quite worthy any 
civil or modest man’s feelings. They were 
the marriageable girls of the county, who 
had come to show themselves on the occa- 
sion to the young men who wanted wives; 
and this was the plain and simple custom of 
the fair. After all, what impropriety is 
there init? These fair candidates did not 
imply that, though they were ready to be 
had, anybody could have them. It was not 
a Circassian slave market, where the rich- 
est purchaser could make his selection. 
They were in no sense of the term on sale, 
nor did they abandon their right of choice; 
but that which is done constantly in more 
refined society, under various covers and 
pretences—at balls, theatres and public ex- 
hibitions—I will say nothing about the 
churches—was done by these humble and 
unpretending people in this straightforward 
manner. No one thought less of the girls 
thus advertised; this ceremony was inerely 
apart of the fair—a very important part, 
too, to the bashful youth of the country.”’ 


BEDROOM PAPER.—The walls of a room, 
though little noticed in health, become a 
matter of great importance to a person who 
is ill. If they are covered with those dread- 
fully variegated papers which, alas! are re- 
garded as ornaments, it will be found, espe- 
cially if the patient is suffering from any 
disease in which there is abnormal exalta- 
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tion of the brain, that these fantastic sur- 
roundings are a source of great annoyance, 
and may even be positively injurious, For 
as his eyes run over these pictures, he will 
fancy he sees images of various kinds, such 
as angels and demons alternating; indeed, 
these figures will assume every conceivable 
form, and he becomes thoroughly worried 
in the attempt to disentangle the confusion. 
The paper covering the walls of a sick room 
should have a neutral tint. The windows 
should also be arranged so as to admit an 
abundance of light. 


THe TREASURES OF THE DEEP,—The 
deep sea soundings of the Challenger have 
brought some marvellous facts to light re- 
specting the depth of the ocean in several 
parts of the Pacific plateau, and all this has 
been accomplished with the line, the only 
instrument employed for this purpose up to 
ashort time ago. But the wonderful agency 
invented by Dr. W. C. Siemens for ascer- 
taining the depth of the sea appears likely 
enough to supersede the sounding line al- 
together. It is known as the bathometer, 
and suspended in a ship’s cabin it tells the 
ocean’s depth as clearly as the thermometer 
indicates the condition of the atmosphere. 
It consists of a small column of mercury 
enclosed in a steel tube, and as the power of 
gravitation exerted upon any body is just 
in proportion to the density of the greater 
body which attracts it, so the quicksilver 
column in the tube varies in proportion as 
the sea becomes deep. The captain who 
watches it is enabled to estimate the number 
of fathoms which lie between him and the 
bottom—clearly a great saving of time and 
labor upon the plan which was so long in 
use of casting out enormous lengths of line. 
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PATENT COUPLER’S PECULIARITIES. 
FIRST EXPERIENCE AS A REPORTER. 


My first experience as a pencil pusher I 
will never forget. The day when I entered 
upon the duties of a reporter for the Po- 
walma News was an eventful one for me. 
Local news was scarce. Not being “‘ posted”’ 
regarding places and persons where news 
could be obtained, I consequently got scarce- 
ly anything. The News was an afternoon 
paper, and went to press about half-past 
five o’clock. Late in the afternoon, having 
only two short items on iny book, I thought 
of manufacturing a yarn, and strolled 


around the town that I might hit upon 


something which could be exaggerated and 
distorted into an item of local news. On 
the corner of the city hall square was a 
horse-doctor—I beg pardon of the profes- 
sion, I mean a veterinary surgeoun—who 
was dissecting a horse made of papier mache 
and lecturing to the crowd about the ani- 
mal. A young man drove up, and, getting 
out of his wagon, spoke to some person 
whom he supposed he knew, but who 
proved to be a stranger, andamute, The 
idea came to me, and hastening away to the 
News office, I wrote the following: 


Tue WoopEN Hoss.” 


When the veterinary surgeon was deliv- 
ering his lecture on the horse to a crowd 
upon the corner of the square this after- 
noon, thé son of a farmer drove up, hitched 
his team to a post, and attentively listened 
to the doctor. After some little time he 
moved around to the other side of the 
crowd, and seeing a farmer with whom he 
was acquainted, said: 

‘Jim, how’d you like to be a wooden 
hoss, an’ be dissected like that feller is dis- 
secting that air one?”’ 

“Jim” did not respond. He was too 
deeply interested in the lecture. 

**Jim,’’ again said the country youth, 
**how’d you like to be a wooden hoss, an’ 
be dissected like that feller is dissecting 
that air one?” 

But the doctor just then got off one of his 
witticisms, and the laughter of the crowd 
drowned Jim’s reply. 

*‘Jim,’”’ said the youth again, “ how'd 
you like to be a wooden hoss, an’ be dis- 


sected like that feller is dissecting that air 
one?” 

The surgeon was just then explaining 
about the inflammation of the mamamama- 
rorsis of the hyptisacious, and how to cure 
it, and so Jim remained silent. 

*‘Jim,’”’ said the youth, for the third 
time, ‘‘ how’d you like to be a wooden hoss, 
an’ be dissected like that feller is dissecting 
that air one?”’ 

The lecturer was just then telling the 
story of the baby who had the toothache in 
the right foot and the big name the physi- 
cian called the complaint, and Jim was par- 
ticularly interested. His eyes were fixed 
upon the doctor in the wagon and the 
** wooden hoss.’’ 

** Jim,’’ said the youth, raising his voice 
a pitch higher, “how’d you like to bea 
wooden hoss, an’ be dissected like that fel- 
ler is dissecting that air one?” 

There was a moment’s lull just then, and 
the youth’s question attracted the attention 
of several of the crowd. But Jim remained 
imperturbable. 

**Jim,’’ now very loudly said the youth, 
**how’d you like to be a wooden hoss, an’ 
be dissected like that feller is dissecting 
that air one?”’ 

A number were now attracted to the 
youth, and some smiled. 

** You kin laugh,” said the youth, “ but 
you kin bet make him answer,” 

He went up close to Jim, and, taking a 
good breath, shouted: 

“Jim, how’d you like to be a wooden 
hoss, an’ be dissected like that feller is dis- 
secting that air one?” 

Just then the man turned around, and 
instead of Jim the youth saw it was a deaf 
man whe earns a livelihood by selling trin- 
kets on the streets. The crowd was de- 
lighted and shouted aloud, and the youth 
got into his wagon and drove off. 


Now, I wil] submit to the readers of BAL- 
Lou if there was anything improper in the 
above. At that time I considered it a pretty 
good yarn. With the exception of one or 
two other small items, it was all I had, 
The editor did not question its truthfulness, 
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He either thought I was too green in the 
reporting line to tell a deliberate lie, or that 
it was really so. Of course, it was doubt- 
ful if it were so, yet it was possible that it 
might be so, and the doubt warranted its 
publication. I said it was the only item of 
length that Thad. But it was well that it 
was the only one of that character. In an 
hour after the above had been written the 
press was turning out the News at the rate 
of 2000 an hour. When the paper came 
out the crowd on the square were still 
there, listening to the doctor. The carrier 
sold several papers to different ones of the 
crowd, and it was not long before the 
** wooden hoss,’’ item met their gaze. The 
youth, who was still there, was not so green 
but that he could see he was the person re- 
ferred to in the item, and the laughter of 
the crowd caused him to get into a raging 
passion. 

I was sitting in the office with my feet 
comfortably ‘elevated, perusing the paper, 
when the doorway was darkened by a hu- 
man being in male attire. It was the irate 
youth! In his hand he carried a long whip, 
the butt of which made me tremble to look 
upon. If my wish could have been granted 
I would have been in a far distant clime 
just then. My interest in the News lan- 
guished. Was I to be sacrificed for my 
country’s sake? In the youth’s hand flut- 
tered a copy of the Powalma News. His 
fingers clutched it nervously. He advanced 
a step, and, spreading out the sheet, pointed 
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to “The Wooden Hoss,’’ and demanded to 
know “‘ who writ that?” I meekly pointed 
my finger at the bookkeeper. A tall lank 
figure glided silently towards him. The 
butt-end of a heavy whip was raised and 
fell again. And I—well, you see I was not 
expecting company, and so I left. I had 
business outside. It was dark when I re- 
turned. My business kept me till late. I 
crept quietly up stairs. All was silent. I 
said, ‘‘Charley, are you here?”’ I was an- 
swered by a groan. I struck a light and 
groped my way over the debris to the gas- 
burner. The carnival had been completed. 
The bookkeeper lay under his desk, and 
from his nasal organ flowed a dark stream 
of gore. 

** Charley,”’ said I, ‘‘ why do you act such 
conduct as those?” 

He raised himself on one elbow while he 
wiped away the blood with his hand, and 
hurled the paper weight at me with the 
other. It struck me on the forehead, and 
feeling weary after my long walk, I thought 
I would lie down. But shortly I arose to 
lieno more. That day’s experience taught 
me a lesson which I have always borne in 
mind, The bookkeeper threatened to chas- 
tise me, but he did not. I have always 
spoken and written the truth since then. 
If local was ever scarce during my connec- 
tion with the News, as it frequently was, I 
never invented a yarn “to fillup.” Idid 
not care to. Besides, I knew better. 


Some years ago a bill was introduced in 
the Indiana Legislature to tax all attorneys 
and jackasses $400 each. Mr. Norris, a cit- 
izen of Somerset County, Md., having got 
hold of it, and greatly elated at the joke 
upon lawyers, called on Hon. John W. 
Crisfield, a prominent lawyer of the town 
which bears his name. 

** Good-morning, Mr, Crisfield.’’ 

‘*Good-morning, Mr. Norris,’’ rejoined 
the former. 

‘*Have you heard the news from Indi- 
ana?” pursued Mr. Norris. 

** What is that?’”’ asked the other. 

‘“*Why, they are men of sense in Indi- 
ana; they are getting up a law there to tax 
all the lawyers and jackasses in that State 
$400 apiece,’’ replied the latter, rubbing his 
hands with pleasure at the thought. 

The veteran lawyer reflected a moment 


on the information, and then gravely 
rejoined: 

‘Well, friend Norris, it is lucky for you 
and me that we don’t live in Indiana; they 
would catch both of us.” 


MopERN PHILOsopHy.—“ First class in 
philosophy stand up. Brown, what is life?” 
** Life consists of money, a house, plenty 
of wine and cigars, and a fashionable wife.”’ 

** What is poverty?” 

** Reward of merit which genius receives 
from a discriminating public.” 

** What is religion?” 

“Going to church regularly in good 
weather, and doing unto others as you 
please, without allowing a return of the 
compliment.” 

** What is fame?”’ 

“A six line puff in a newspaper.” 


Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Briaes, West BETHEL, 
Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to August Puzzles. 

13. Cupboard; 14. P-liable; 15. P-repar- 
ation; 16. P-resentment; 17. P-reservation; 
18, P-resident; 19. R-educe; 20. R-elapse; 
21. R-every; 22. R-evolution; 23. Dudgeon. 


24. OrgasM 2% CARGO 
Rol10 ALERT 
YoutH REMIT 
XysteR GRIPE 

OTTER 


26. “A little nonsense, now and then, 

Is relished by the best of men.” 
27. Grab, gab; 28. Hang, hag; 29. Horse, 
hose; 30. Month, moth; 31. Leave, lave; 
$2. Pocket-book; 33. Paraffine; 34. In- 
veigled; 35. Baronetcy; 36. Chamberlain; 
87. Rigmarole; 38. Vituperation ; 39.Lucern. 


40.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in pork, but not in beef; 
The 2d is in shore, but not in reef; 
The 8d is in ship, but not in brig; 
The 4th is in fruit, but not in fig; 
The 5th is in peach, but not in plum; 
The 6th is in ale, but not in rum; 
The 7th is in cake, but not in pie; 
The 8th is in break, but not in tie; 
The 9th is in run, but not in walk; 
The 10th is in read, but not in talk; 
The whole is a very useful article. 

PRAIRIE QUEEN. 


Transpositions. 
41, Transpose an animal, and get a bird. 
42. A passage, and get a line. 
43. An assault, and get a mineral. 
44, An animal, and get a part of an ani- 
mal. GoosE QUILL. 


45.—Numerical Enigma. 
The answer contains 22 letters, and is an 
old proverb. 
The 14, 7, 20, 9, 22, is brightness. 
The 2,'5, 15, 11, 19, is a spot. 
The 6, 7, 8, 21, is a part of the face, 
The 18, 10, 1, 16, 12, is to break. 
The 12, 4, 3, 17, is a small insect. 
CHOICE. 


Word Anagrams. 


46. Nice lad. 47. Seven Ships E. 


48, Late rain on tin. 
Cygit DEANE. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


49.—Double Acrostic. 


The initials and finals, read sownwand, 
name two African rivers. 
A sacred drama; reserved ; within; smooth; 
an imaginary isle; trifling. 
ELWIN G. DAvis, 


50.—Word Square. 


A mark of honor; a period; verily; a lac- 
eration. CLYDE. 


51.—Cryptograms, 
“Skm en oq ulnkidqok sol 
dyy inyy fqt oq bdgk.” 
Hqylkedig. 
Beau K. 


Curtailments, 


52. Curtail a vessel, and leave a parent. 
53. A tract of land, and leave at a dis- 
tance. PRAIRIE QUEEN. 


54.—Drop-Letter Puzzle. 


An old saying. 
IDYL. 


Decapitations. 
55. Behead daring, and leave aged. 
56. An ornament, and leave confusion. 
57. A grain, and leave warmth. 
CHOICE. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Prizes. 

For the first complete list of answe:s, 
The New England Star one year. 

For the second complete list, The N:’- 
Cracker’s Monthly one year. 

For the best list, if all are not solved. 
handsome chromo. 

Answers. 

Elwin G. Davis, West Bethel, Mai: 
solved Nos, 82, 85, 90, 91, 95, 96, 98 and .v. 
Amateur, Salisbury Mills, N.Y. +, solved 
Nos, 82, 85, 86, 95 and 98. 

Puzzles in the April number were solved 
by Meg Leslie, Auburndale, Mass. 

Prize for the best list of answers to puz- 
zles in the May number was won by Elwin 
G. Davis. 

Accepted. 

Puzzles by Beau K, Cyril Deane, Wilson, 

Wild Rose, Myrtle Cooper and Amateur. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


BLANC MANGE.—There are various ways 
and materials for making blanc mange. 
The simplest, and also excellent and never- 
failing, is a package of gelatine. Dissolve 
the gelatine in one pint of sweet cold milk 
about twenty minutes; boil two pints (in 
cold weather rather more) of milk, flavoring 
and sweetening it, add the gelatine and ex- 
tra pint, and barely let it come to a boil all 
together; vanilla or bitter almond flavoring. 


Lemon Pre.—Grate the rind and squeeze 
the juice of one lemon, two eggs, oue table- 
spoonful of cornstarch in one cup of boiling 
water; dissolve the corn starch in cold 
water; one cup white sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of butter dissolved in the corn starch; a 
meringue frosting on top. 


Corn MEAL Murrins.—Two cups of 
corn meal (yellow meal is best), one of gra- 
ham or white flour, one-half cup of sugar, 
two teaspoonfuls cream tartar, all rubbed 
through a sieve. Then with the hands rub 
in one-half cup of butter, or lard well beat- 
en, a little salt, one egg beaten light. Then 
stir in with a spoon one and ahalf cup of 
either milk or water, in which is dissolved 
one teaspoonful of soda. Bake in muffin 
rings. These are nice without the egg, and 
can be made with sour milk and soda, omit- 
ting the cream tartar, 


Correr CAKE.—Oune cup of butter, one 
of sugar, one of molasses, one of raisins, one 
of cold coffee, three of flour, two eggs, a 
piece of citron cut small, nutmeg and cinna- 
moa, 


For DyspEptics.—Eat a peeled apple 
every night before going to bed. A sure 
cure for this distressing complaint, as those 
can testify who have suffered for over 
twenty years with it, 

HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Unbolted flour should be kept in kegs or 
covered tubs, and always be kept on hand 
as regularly as fine flour. It should be 
bought only when freshly ground, and only 
in moderate quantities, as it loses sweetness 
by long keeping. 


All salted provisions must be watched 
and kept under brine. When the brine 
looks bloody, or smells badly, it must be 
scalded, and more salt put into it; and 
poured over the meat. 


To make delicious graham rolls take one 
pint of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and stir in graham flour to form a thick bat- 
ter. Mix this at night, and in the morning 
have your roll iron smoking hot; pour in 
the batter and bake in a quick oven. 


Molasses, if bought by the barrel or half 
barrel, should be kept in the cellar. I£ 
bought in small quantities, it should be 
keptin a demijohn. No vessel should be 
corked or bunged, if filled with molasses, 
as it will swell and burst the vessel, or run 
over. 


The best plan to remove grease from wall 
paper, is to lay several folds of blotting 
paper on the spot, and hold a hot iron near 
it until the grease is absorbed. 


A cool and dry room is indispensable for 
a storeroom, and a small window over the 
door, and another opening outdoors, gives 
agreat advantage by securing coolness and 
circulation of fresh air. 


It is best to have a store closet open from 
the kitchen, because the kitchen fire keeps 
the atmosphere dry, and this prevents the 
articles stored from molding, and other in- 
jury from dampness. Yet it must not be 
kept warm, as there are many articles which 
are injured by warmth, 


To make a single cup of chocolate, ora 
greater quantity by alike course and pro- 
portion of ingredients, grate a dessertspoon- 
ful of chocolate; dissolve it in half a cup of 
boiling water; bring to boil acup of rich 
milk, stir in the chocolate when thoroughly 
melted, boil up three minutes, pour out and 
serve. 


For cleaning tinware, nothing better than 
common sodacan be used. Dampena cloth 
dip it into soda and rub the ware briskly, 
after which wipe dry and it will look equal 
to new. 


A GUNNING EXPEDITION. 
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Schott fires and shoots—the whole party. The secondary result of the shot. 


Schott and friend start on a gunning expe- Schott scents game and stops: so does the 
dition. friend. 
) 
| 
- Prepares to capture the game. Friend holds the dog, while Schott aims. f 
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